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PREFACE 


Tus book is primarily intended for theological students. 
The writer’s aim has been to meet a want which he 
believes to exist: the want of a compendious and plain 
introduction to the doctrine of the Incarnation, giving a 
connected outline of the theology and doctrinal history 
which may be studied separately, and more minutely, in 
larger books. The different elements which are com- 
bined in the work may be gathered from the following 
account of its general plan. 

In the introductory part a general survey is given of 
the fact of the Incarnation: its nature, different aspects, 
and relation to various provinces of thought and inquiry. 

Another section (Part II.) is devoted to the scriptural 
presentation of the doctrine. The writer believes that 
this division of the subject strictly belongs to the history 
of dogma. It seems indeed to be reasonable, both on 
historical and critical grounds, to assume that the New 
Testament lies behind the dogma of the Church, as its 
presupposition, and a determining factor in its develop- 
ment. The theory that the theology of the Church is 

v 
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merely a product of Greek metaphysics would seem to 
be largely based on the deliberate exclusion of the 
evidence of the New Testament;! and it is accordingly 
very important to estimate fairly the strictly dogmatic 
element in Scripture, if the subsequent process of 
ecclesiastical definition is to be correctly understood. 
There is ample ground for the conclusion that a far 
more considerable element in the development of dogma 
than “Hellenism,” has been the influence of Scripture 
and the religious experience of Christians. 

The third and largest portion of the work (Parts 
TII.-IX.) consists of an historical sketch covering the 
period between the Apostolic Fathers and the close of 
the sixteenth century. 

The last section (Part X.) may be best described as a 
connected series of notes on the actual “content” of the 
doctrine, comprising a brief discussion both of theological 
points and of the technical terms most frequently 
employed by ecclesiastical writers. 

In dealing with a subject which has been the theme 
of a literature so vast, the writer has been largely 
dependent on the labours of others. With a general 
acknowledgment of indebtedness he must be content; 
but in particular he feels himself under obligation to the 
well-known works of Dorner, Harnack, Weiss, Seeberg, 

1The value of such works as Dr, Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, or Dr. 
Harnack’s Dogymengeschichte, is considerably impaired by this preconcep- 


tion. See a valuable chapter on ‘‘ Hellenism” in Dr. Bigg’s recent work 
on Neoplatonism (chap. viii.). 
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Hagenbach, Liddon, and Bruce. He is deeply conscious 
of the many shortcomings of a book written amid 
frequent interruptions, and necessarily limited in scale. 
If to any the exact study of dogma seems in days like 
ours a profitless labour, it may be sufficient to reply in 
the words of a medieval writer: O quam frustra timemus 
circa wllam materiam studiorum nostrorum moras impendere, 
quam semper oporteret, si fiert posset, pre oculis habere, et 
in ejus admirationem jugi occupatione animos suspendere.* 
The writer trusts that his work will do nothing to 
wound or hinder, but rather something to stimulate and 
encourage, the spirit of practical devotion to Him whom 


to know is life, whom to serve is freedom. 


1 Ric. de S. Vict. de Hmman. ii. 20. 
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He 


~  §I. Tre Fact or THE INCARNATION 


To the question, What is Christianity? the simple 
answer is that in its essence it is not an idea, nor a 
particular view of life, nor a speculation, but a fact, a 
unique phenomenon. Of this fact we must consider at 
the outset the nature, the method, and, in outline at least, 
the purpose. 

1. In its nature or essence what is the Incarnation ? 
It is a movement of Divine compassion and sympathy 
towards man; the assumption of human nature by the 
eternal Son of God, in order that He might restore and 
consummate it by uniting it to His own person. It is 
an act of grace whereby God actually brings man into 
fellowship with Himself. This is the account of S. John 
in his first Epistle: Zhat which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with 
us: yea, and our fellowship 1s with the Father, and with 
His Son Jesus Christ. Being then an action which 
originates in the Divine love, we are prepared to find 
that redemption is a work beyond our power to com- 
pletely analyse or comprehend. It must ever be 


ENS. 0.1. 3. 
2Cp. W. H. Mill, Five sermons on the nature of Christianity, Nos, i. 
and ii. 
3 
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borne in mind that the Incarnation is a mystery of 
godliness." 

2. The Method by which the fact has been accom- 
plished must next be considered. It has been summarily 
described by Bernard, Modus quidem Det eaxinanitio 
est.” By a continuous act of self-limitation and self- 
sacrifice, the Son of God condescended to aid humanity 
from within; taking our nature in its entirety as the 
robe or vesture of His own personality, and as the 
medium of His self-revelation; passing through the 
different phases of a human life, so as to share, not by 
Divine intuition merely, but by actual fellowship, the 
reality of our human experience; enabling our nature 
to achieve that of which in its native strength it was 
incapable; consecrating it to God in a life of obedience 
and suffering; perfecting it by submission to the law 
of mortality ; carrying it through and beyond the state 
of death into the glory of the resurrection life; exalting 
it to the throne of God, and winning for it acceptance 
by the merit of His Divine person; finally, re-creating 
it by the grace and power of His glorified manhood, and 
henceforth using it as the organ of universal sovereignty. 
We shall best begin our study of the doctrine by 
examining the authoritative statement contained in S. 
John’s prologue (S. Jo. i. 1-18). That great passage 
may be somewhat expanded, and its teaching expressed 
in six propositions :— 

i, As regards the Divine Being, S. John intimates a 
plurality of Persons in the Godhead. He states the exist- 
ence, and;summarises the work of the Word, who is the 
eternal self-expression or utterance of God ; the revealer 
of His character and mind; personally distinct from God, 
yet living in eternal fellowship and communion with Him; 
in essence coequal with Him: the Word was God. 


1] Tim. iii, 16. 2 Bern. im Cant. xi. 3. 
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ii, A doctrine of creation follows. The cosmos is 
‘ ealled into being by a jiat of the Divine will, but God 
acts through the agency of His Word. The Word im- 
presses on the universe its visible order and rationality, 
upholds it in existence, and is Himself its predestined 
end or climax. Two other points may be noticed. The 
act of creation seems to be a prophecy of the Incarnation 
in so far as it isa first step in Divine self-limitation—an 
act whereby God calls into existence beings other than 
Himself, sets them over against Himself, and enters into 
relationship with them. Thus a self-imparting move- 
ment of love is seen to be the first cause of the creation. 
Further, S. John is careful to teach the doctrine of 
Divine immanence. God indwells His own world 
“absolutely separate from the creature, yet in every part 
of the creation at every moment; above all things, yet 
under all things.”1 He is the sustaining cause, the 
persistent energy, of all that exists. 

iii, Humanity is next introduced,—the rational, self- 
conscious life in which created being culminates. The 
Logos has ever been the light of men. He lighteth every 
man, coming into the world; being present in the dictates 
of conscience, in the faculties of invention or discovery, 
in the organisation and development of social life, in the 
energies of thought; imparting at once to objects their 
truth, and to man his faculty to know. As all objects 
of human thought —all laws scientific, moral, social, 
artistic—are ideas of the Logos, so all right exercise of 
human faculties depends upon His enabling presence. 
He is immanent in His entire creation; but His highest 
and most distinctive operation is the illumination of the 
reason and conscience of man.” 

1 Newman, Jdea of a University, p. 63. 


2 Bern. in Cant. iv. 4: ‘Tali proinde dignatur modo illa maiestas 
suis esse creaturis, omnibus quidem quod sunt, animantibus autem quod et 
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iv. S. John’s doctrine presupposes a fall from light. 
Under the abstract term “darkness” he includes the 
varied forms of moral evil. The fall is described by 
Athanasius as “the aversion”; by Gregory of Nyssa as 
“the withdrawal of the soul from moral good.”? Just as 
a planet on its averted side is dark, so man, in turning 
away from the true centre of his being, became “ darkened,” 
and fell under the power of evil. Thenceforth the uni- 
verse became a scene of conflict between the darkness and 
the light, which did not forsake men, nor was itself utterly 
quenched. S. John’s Gospel describes, in its main outlines, 
the historic conflict thus indicated in the prologue. 

v. In due time occurred the self-manifestation of the 
Logos. He had ever given tokens in the works of creation 
of His indwelling power and Godhead; throughout the 
course of history He had ever visited men in providence 
and in judgment. Further, His coming had been heralded 
by prophecy. John the Baptist is mentioned as the type 
or crowning example of the whole chain of prophets which 
have been since the world began. In different ages there 
had been those whom the Divine wisdom inspired in 
varied degrees and manners; here and there speaking to 
chosen souls among the heathen, intensifying their thirst 
for light and truth, and preparing the way for a fuller self- 
manifestation. For history and prophecy alike pointed 
to a climax which was reached in the Incarnation. The 
Logos finally manifests Himself personally and specially 
to an elect people; but the manifestation has a twofold 
issue, and acts as a principle of judgment or severance. 
On the one hand, the incarnate Word meets with national 
rejection ; on the other, with individual acceptance,—the 


vivunt, porro ratione utentibus lux, recte vero utentibus virtus, vincen- 
tibus gloria.” 

‘Ath, c. Gent. v.: 9 rOv xperrovev dmoorpopy. Greg. Nyss. Orat. 
Catech, V.: amd Tod Kadod rhs Puy js dvaxwpnous. 
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“imperturbable mercy” of God holding on its course in 
spite of human perversity. 

vi. S. John concludes by taking a final survey of the 
Incarnation. He views it generally as the communica- 
tion to mankind of a permanent re-creative force, lifting 
men individually into the life of Divine sonship; as a 
fulfilment of human destiny,—the Word crowning the 
ascent of created life by taking a material nature to be 
the organ of His self-revelation, for “ Wisdom, to the end 
she might save many, built her house of that nature 
which is common unto all”;* and lastly, as a supreme 
act of condescension, unveiling the Divine glory, ze. the 
Divine character and life, under the conditions of an 
historic human life. 


§ Il. THE PuRPOSE OF THE INCARNATION 


The Purpose of the Incarnation may be conveniently 
considered under four chief aspects. 

I. In the first place, it may be viewed as the climax 
of human history. So it seems to be considered by 8. 
Paul when he declares that in the fulness of the time God 
sent forth His Son born of a woman.” This expression 
implies that the Incarnation was a preordained event 
which in due course consummated a divinely-guided 
education of mankind. In all spheres of human activity 
throughout the ancient world we may discern traces of a 
deliberate providential guidance: in the history of religion, 
philosophy, and civilisation. “ All history previous to 
His coming was a prophecy of Jesus Christ. The whole 
course of external events, and the progress of the human 
mind, were tending towards Him; the result of both was 
to demand without being able to produce Him.”* Christ 
was ever He that should come (0 €pyouevos). This line of 


1 Hooker, Eecl. Pol. v. 52, § 3. 2'Galvive 4. 
3 Luthardt, Fundamental Truths, etc., p. 324. 
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thought has been often pursued in detail, and need not 
be enlarged upon for our present purpose. There is, 
however, a passage in S. Paul’s writings which has been 
justly said to contain a philosophy of history, and to 
which, by way of illustration, a brief allusion may be 
made. In 1 Cor. i. 21-24 the apostle seems to 
summarise at once the searchings of the Gentile world 
after God, and the prolonged discipline of the Jewish 
people. The religion and philosophy of Greece were 
efforts of the natural reason to find out God. Reason 
indeed was the candle of the Lord in man. The search 
after God should have been its highest function and 
purest joy. But reason was unfaithful, and failed miser- 
ably in its task (Rom. i 21, 22). It was therefore 
“)befooled” by God. By a judicial act of Divine righteous- 
ness, it was punished for its unfaithfulness. . The search 
after God failed: the world by means of its wisdom did 
not come to know God. From a religious point of view 
the interest of Greek thought in its later stages les in 
its unconscious testimony to the unsatisfied needs of the 
human spirit. “The Gentiles were brought by these 
long and fruitless efforts to a consciousness of their own 
impotence, and they admitted, by erecting an altar to the 
unknown God, how unavailing had been all their endea- 
vours.”* The despair of the Gentile world is described 
by S. Paul in a single sentence: having no hope, and with- 
out God in the world? Yet it must be remembered that 
this very despair was preparing the Greek to welcome 
Christ as the Word from God, the very truth, for which 
he had longed and waited; and the products of Greek 
thought were destined to be consecrated to the service of 
the truth faith, and to clothe it in imperishable forms. 
As in Greek philosophy S. Paul discerns the search of 


1 Pressensé, Apostolic Age, p. 271; cp. Lux Mundt, p. 202 
2 Eph. ii. 12. ; 
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reason, so in the history of Judaism he contemplates the 
search of conscience. He teaches that the principle of law, 
as embodied and expressed in the Jewish Torah, fulfilled a 
negative function. It served as a Divine discipline, com- 
pelling the Jew, through utter self-despair, to look for a 
revelation of grace. Thus while the Greek sought after 
wisdom, the Jews asked for signs, 2.e. for a display of power, 
for a Divine triumph of righteousness both inwardly in man’s 
heart and outwardly in the order of human society. The 


intended result of the law was to deepen the sense of moral — 
impotence. As to the Greeks Christ was the wisdom of | 


God, so to the Jew He proved to be the power of God. 

The general line of thought here followed by 8. Paul 
might be illustrated from the history of Oriental religions. 
Their tendency, like that of Greek thought, is to cul- 
minate in a practical pessimism.’ They too witness to 
inextinguishable longings and aspirations of the human 
heart, which it was intended in God’s purpose that the 
Incarnation should satisfy. 

Indeed, one important feature of Christianity is its claim 
to be the final, the absolute religion. It is final in the 
first place because it perfectly accomplishes the great 
end of religion: the union of God and man. In the 
Incarnation a union of the Divine and human is effected, 
than which none closer is conceivable. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is mainly concerned to emphasise 
this point, that in Christ man really finds access to God. 
“Perfection” (rTerefwous) is rendered possible, ae. the 
final accomplishment of that to which the heart of man 
had hitherto aspired in vain,—the joy of unimpeded 
communion with his Creator. Again, Christianity claims 
finality as including all elements of truth which other 
religions had partially anticipated; it exhibits them in 


1Qp. Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, vol. i. Lect. x. See also F. D. 
Maurice, The Religions of the World. 
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their due proportion and relation to other truths. The 
study of comparative religions deepens our sense of the 
fact that God in no period of the world’s history left 
Himself without witness. It is a favourite thought of the 
Alexandrine thinkers, especially of S. Clement, that 
Gentile religion and philosophy were like the Jewish law, 
a schoolmaster leading the Gentiles to Christ, or rather 
that the Word Himself was in every age guiding men 
onwards towards the knowledge of Himself. The pearls 
of truth which we meet with in Stoicism, for example, or 
Buddhism, only illustrate the unity of all religion, the 
profound correspondence of the gospel to the spiritual 
needs of men, and the reality of that providential discip- 
line by which the heathen world was being prepared to 
welcome its rightful Lord. “The pre-Christian religions,” 
it has been beautifully said, “were the age-long prayer. 
_The Incarnation was the answer.”' Finally, Christianity 
is the absolute or catholic religion in so far as it tends 
to develop and consecrate the special gifts and endow- 
ments of every race of mankind. All that each race can 
contribute is required in order perfectly to exhibit the 
Sulness of the stature of Christ. A religion which claims 
to satisfy the fundamental needs of man’s nature must 
display its power to heighten and hallow the riches 
of individual and national character. And Christian 
thinkers have loved to trace the way in which each age 
and race of men has seen a new and special significance 
for itself in the Divine example ;* how “since He came, 
the ministry of the nations has in unexpected ways 
illuminated the truth of the Incarnation.” * Christianity, 


1 J. R. Mlingworth, Lua Mundi, p. 205. 
? Gore, Bampton Lectures, pp. 160-161 ; Church, Gifts of Civilisation. 
3 Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity, p. 57. See the same writer’s 


essay on ‘‘Christianity the Absolute Religion” in Religious Thought in 
the West, 
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then, is the absolute religion. It is in harmony with the 
highest ideas of God at which other religions had arrived. 
It is in this sense “a republication of natural religion ” 
that it endorses all the highest anticipations that had 
been formed of God’s personality, character, and modes of 
action. It met the realised needs of human nature: the 
longing for definite and authoritative truth, the desire for 
holiness as the one condition of fellowship with God. 
Christianity answers the questionings which other 
religions had prompted but could not satisfy. And if it 
be asked why we should assume the religion of Christ to 
be final in view of the fact that all other systems “have 
their day and cease to be,” the true answer is suggested 
by another passage of S. Paul (Gal. iv. 1-7), where the 
apostle teaches that man being a child and heir of God, 
God only waits for the fulness of time to admit him to 
his heritage. He waits, that is, till man is sufficiently 
educated to be capable of using aright the greatest of 
Divine gifts, namely, the self-disclosure of God in His Son. 
The process of education has been laborious and slow, 
because a premature revelation might have been useless 
or even dangerous. It is intelligible if we interpret 
God’s dealings as those of a Father. Fatherly love 
is eager to impart its richest and best treasure, so 
soon as the capacity for worthy use and enjoyment is 
developed. 

II. We pass to a second aspect under which the 
mystery of the Incarnation may be studied—as the 
climax of creation: the predestined goal of the whole 
process of natural development. 

According to the Christian view of it, the material 
universe was designed ultimately to reveal God, and the 
process of nature from the first tended towards some 
form of being which should adequately express the most 
distinctive elements in the Divine life: holiness, love, and 


—— 
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power. On a broad survey this process is seen to be 
marked by unity, gradation, and specialisation. 

(a) Unity. The world is an order, or cosmos, and 
according to the invariable Christian doctrine the Logos 
was from the very beginning the unifying principle in 
nature. This is nobly expressed by Athanasius:* “The 
all-powerful, all-perfect, and holy Word of the Father, 
descending upon all things and everywhere extending His 
own energy, and bringing to light all things whether 
apparent or invisible, knits them and welds them into 
His own being, leaving nothing destitute of His opera- 
tion. . . . And a certain marvellous and Divine harmony 
is thus veritably brought to pass by Him.” Nature, in 
fact, reflects one supreme intelligence ; irresistibly suggests 
the idea of a single efficient foree—one universal cause 
that lies at the basis of phenomena. 

(6) But further, nature exhibits gradation: an ascent 
of life culminating in the rational and moral nature of 
man; that is in a being possessed of spiritual energies 
and capacities by which nature can be moulded, mani- 
pulated, and subdued. The goal of the universe thus 
appears to be the appropriation and control of matter 
by spirit, and the slow process of evolution gradually 
manifests more and more of the nature of God, for He is 
essentially spirit. With the advent of man appears a 
being in whom the progressive movement of things takes 
a new departure, and enters upon a higher plane. From 
this point “the natural process passes over into the 
historical” ;* the physical becomes the basis and sub- 


1 Cont. Gentes. xlii. Cp. Tert. Apol. xvii.: ‘‘[Deus] totam molem 
istam cum omni instrumento elementorum, corporum, spirituum, verbo 
quo iussit, ratione qua disposuit, virtute qua potuit, de nihilo expressit in 
ornamentum maiestatis sue: unde et Greci nomen mundo kécpov accom- 
modaverunt.” 

2 Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, i. p. 155 (Lect. x. ‘Revelation in the 
Natural Order ’’). 
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stratum of the psychical and moral. The universe thus 
exemplifies the profound and far-reaching law pointed to 
by S. Paul in his treatment of the resurrection: jirst 
that which is natural, afterward that which is spiritual.’ 
(c) And so, thirdly, nature ever exhibits a tendency 
towards differentiation and specialisation.—towards the 
production of more and more highly organised individual 
forms of being which themselves inaugurate and pro- 
pagate new species. “The line of progress is through 
individuals. All things conspire together to produce the 
highest, best, most richly endowed individual form, and 
that brings in the new species.”” The analogy of nature 
thus suggests that what Christian theology claims for 
Christ is strictly in accord with the entire movement of 
the universe. Since man is the crown of creation, and 
sums up all the stages of the long ascent of evolution in 
his own organism, analogy suggests the possibility of a 
new type, a new individual “ recapitulating,” as Irenzeus 
expresses it, all that is behind and below him, and 
becoming the first of a new species, the fountain-head of 
a new humanity. It is intrinsically credible that in the 
risen Christ of the Christian creed we have the goal of 
the whole natural process of the universe, and that His 
spiritual body is “ the result aimed at in fundamental and 
essential impulses of our nature; towards which, there- 
fore, that nature must ever point as what alone can 
satisfy its desires, fulfil its hopes, and complete its 
glory.” In the language of S. Paul, Zhe first man is 
of the earth, earthy: the second man is of heaven.* Christ 
consummates the material creation, crowns the nature 
which from the first He purposed to assume, and exalts 


11 Cor. xv. 46. 
2 Newman Smyth, Old Faiths in New Light, chap. v. 
3 Milligan, The Resurrection, Lect. iv. (p. 134). 

1 Cor. xv. 47, 
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it into a loftier, supra-physical order. He becomes the 
parent of a spiritual progeny. In His own person He 
marks a new beginning; He is supernatural, but not 
unnatural, and His advent is s marked, as in the ascent of 
life a new phenomenon ever is marked, by the display of 
larger powers and capacities. The old order is succeeded 
by an order which is new, but at the same time funda- 
mental and complete, inasmuch as it corresponds to an- 
original Divine purpose for the universe.* 

But at this point we are face to face with the question 
of miracles. If the Incarnation be the manifestation of 
a new type in the universe, it is, in relation to the order 
of nature, miraculous, and as such it is pronounced 
incredible. It is “inconceivable” that there should be 
“an occasional interruption and disturbance of the regu- 
lated order.”? The question is, in what relation the new 
beginning stands to the known and regular course of 
nature, to the law of uniformity as generally understood. 

For present purposes it is enough to suggest two 
lines of thought which make the idea of miracle ante- 
cedently credible. 

1. We must remember the relation of the physical 
universe to the moral. 

We have seen that Nature culminates in man, and the 
highest things in man are thought and will, ze. the char- 
acteristic elements of personality. In a word, the highest 
category within our reach is personality, and no use of 
the term “nature” is accurate which does not include 


1 Cp. Le Conte, Evolution and its relation to Religious Thought, p. 862 : 
‘* As with the appearance of man there were introduced new powers and 
properties unimaginable from the animal point of view, and therefore from 
that point of view seemingly supernatural . . . so with the appearance of 
the Christ we ought to expect new powers and properties unimaginable 
from the human point of view, and therefore to us seemingly super- 
natural, 7.¢. above our nature.” 

? Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, i. p. 169. 
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what is supreme and most distinctive (xvpy®tarov) in man. 
Again, nature is the sphere of God’s progressive self- 
manifestation, and we are obliged to conceive of God 
under categories within our reach. If, then, the highest 
thing known to us is moral personality, we inevitably 
judge of God as a Person, so that in man’s character and 
personality we are practically justified in finding an 
image of the invisible Deity. But what is man’s relation 
to physical Nature? It is to a large extent under his 
control; he is the interpreter, the servant, and by that 
very fact the lord of Nature; the most potent force in 
the universe is moral energy, the self-determined exertion 
of human will! It appears, then, on a survey of the 
world that moral ends and purposes are higher than 
physical laws and conditions. The universe is evidently 
moulded by moral forces, and directed towards a moral 
and spiritual end. “The final end of the government of 
the world,” says a thinker who repudiates the miraculous, 
“is not to be primarily sought in the natural life but in the 
spiritual and moral life.”? Here is the point in which the 
Christian conception of the universe is distinctive: that 
we live in amoral universe of which the physical world is 
only a subordinate department.2 To a moral Deity, ze. a 
Deity having will, purpose,and character, the moral interests 
of the universe must be of paramount importance. He can- 
not be chained down to the course of physical Nature. In 
a disordered universe such as ours, He must be supposed 
able to intervene, in order to bring about its restoration, 
the world being after all from the Divine standpoint a 


1Temple, Bampton Lectures, iii. p. 90: ‘The freedom of the human 
will is but the assertion in particular of that universal supremacy of the 
moral over the physical in the last resort, which is an essential part of the 
very essence of the Moral Law. The freedom of the will is the Moral Law 
breaking into the world of phenomena.” Cp. Martensen, Dogm. § 17. 

2 Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, i. pp. 201, 272, 

3 Wace, Boyle Lectures, Ser. ii. p. 302, 
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spiritual order. “Physical law,” says a thoughtful writer," 
“must be looked upon as the normal method by which the 
moral purpose of the universe is served.” But in miracle 
“God retaining unchanged His purpose of self-revelation 
adapts the physical order to it in a way which, from the 
point of view of that physical order, is strange and startling. 
'To the physical order, to the human intelligence, miracles 
‘are certainly supernatural; but from the point of view 


of the will ¢ of ( God, and of a wider conception | of nature 


sypreoemmconwes 


— are natural eno oui vo natural enough, “God 
being what Christian faith believes Him to be. “ For,” 
says icc of Nyssa, “even the good is not truly good 
if it be not conjoined with justice, wisdom, and power.” * 
To deny to God the power to intervene in nature is so 
far to deny His spiritual attributes. Perfect goodness 
involves the highest intensity, the most completely 
unfettered action, of righteous will, Accordingly S. 
Paul contemplates the fact of redemption as a supreme 
intervention of power. A leading thought of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is that of the unbounded wealth and 
resourcefulness of the Divine might.2 Man’s moral 
misery and helplessness evokes an unspeakably great 
assertion of God’s character; a unique crisis and up- 
heaval. This we have in miracle, which lays bare the 
arm that had hitherto worked under the veil of ordinary 
| natural causation. The essential characteristic. therefore 
of a miracle is that it"is an event bearing the impress of 
|rational and moral purpose. 
“AI! natural Jaws are indeed expressions of the Divine 
intelligence,—purpose and design being impressed on the 
ordinary phenomena of nature considered as a whole. But 


1 Strong, Manual of Theology, pp. 69, 71. 
2 Orat. Cat. Xx. 
3 See Eph. i, 19 ff.; cp. H. S. Holland, Creed and Character, p. 184. 
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in miracle human attention is arrested by the sudden 
revelation of a purpose, a will and character, analogous to, 
but transcending the will and character of man. Miracle 
thus takes its place as an element in the course of God’s 
providential government of the world. It is an occur- 
rence, however, marked not merely by the rationality 
which pervades all physical phenomena, but by the 
gracious character of a loving Personality. 

2. Another line of thought pointing to the antecedent 
probability of the Incarnation is suggested by the general 
course of development. Scientific thought recognises the 
teleological element in the age-long process. We shrink 
from insisting with the old confidence on the law of 
uniformity, 2.e. the necessary resemblance of the future to 
the past. Present experience is no longer held to be the 
criterion of what may be expected. And this reminds 
us of Butler’s often quoted remark that men’s notion of 
what is natural will be enlarged in proportion to their 
greater knowledge of the works of God and the dispensa- 
tions of His providence. The word “supernatural ” is, in 
fact, ambiguous. There must be a conception of “ nature” 
which will embrace the immaterial elements in man’s 
constitution, and so cover the entire sphere of God’s self- 
manifestation.1 Professor Huxley candidly allows that 
“no one is entitled to say, a priort, that any given so- 
called miraculous event is impossible. ... . Nobody can 
presume to say what the order of nature must be.”? In 
fact, the widest experience can only justify a propor- 
tionate expectation that the future will resemble the 
past. All we know certainly is that each higher and 


1 <¢On any logical theory of theism there can be no such distinction 
between ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ as is usually drawn, since on 
that theory all causation is but the action of Divine will.”—G, J. Romanes, 
Thoughts on Religion, p. 125. 

2 Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1887, p. 628. 

VOL. .—2 
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more advanced product of evolution exhibits new laws 
and fresh capacities. And what we claim for Jesus Christ 
is that in Him a new type of being appears, to which 
new effects, physical and moral, are strictly natural. The 
Incarnation is, in fact, “the one absolutely new thing 
under the sun.”? It is the appearance of a sinless man ; 
a new phenomenon from which new supernatural effects 
may be looked for as a matter of course. Christ’s person 
is a miracle; and miracles, whether those recorded in the 
Gospels, or those moral miracles which are matters of 
daily experience within the Christian society, are just 
what we should expect from Him, being what He is. 
They are revelations of a higher life. They force upon 
us the conviction that “ what we call the physical order 
must be interpreted by, and finds its final explanation in, 
that higher revelation which in a special sense we call 
the moral.” 2 

In an apologetic treatise this line of thought might be 
pursued at length, but no more is needed for our present 
purpose than the above brief restatement of what has 
been, indeed, a commonplace of recent theology.? The 
effect of these considerations is to dispose us to approach 
the historical evidence for miracles without undue bias 
or prepossession. And this is most necessary if, as has 
been said, “there can be no question that the most 
serious objections raised against the Incarnation are 

1 Damase. ap. Petav. de Incarn. 2. v. § 20: 7d rdvTwy Kawev Kawdrarov: 
TO wbvoy Kawor brd Tov Hoy. Cp. Newman Smith, Old Faiths, etc., c. v. ; 
Le Conte, Lvolution, etc., chaps. vi.—viii.; Holland, Christ and Ecclesiastes, 
Serm. ii. On attempts to account for the sinless Christ as ‘‘a sociological 
variation,” see Bruce, Apologetics, p. 412. - 

2A. L. Moore, Science and the Faith, p. 104f. Dorner, System of 
Christian Ethics, § 6: ‘‘A miracle, in the strict dogmatic sense, is con- 
stituted by every specifically higher stage, as distinguished from the 
lower.” 


3 See C. Gore, Bampton Lectures, no. 2, for an admirable summary of 
Christian teaching on this subject. 
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really of an & priori character.”! Evidence can never, 
in regard to such a subject, be demonstrative or compel 
belief. An enforced faith would not, we may reverently 
say, be worth God’s while to secure. For the appeal of 
revelation is moral, as well as historical; it is sup- 
ported by moral evidence, and lays a claim on man’s 
entire nature. And since the cogency of evidence 
obviously varies with the particular disposition, experi- 
ence, and presuppositions of the person who judges, our 
acceptance of the Christian facts will depend on the 
idea we have formed of man’s condition and needs; 
of the Divine character and methods of action; of 
the capacities and destiny of the human soul.2 For 
“he who already counts it likely that God will inter- 
fere for the higher welfare of men, who believes that 
there is a nobler world-order than that in which we live 
and move, and that it would be the blessing of blessings 
for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in 
the region of this lower, who has found that here in 
this world we are bound by heavy laws of nature, of sin, 
of death, which no powers that we now possess can 
break, yet which must be broken if we are truly to live, 
-—he will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, 
the coming of the Son of God in the flesh, and His 
declaration as the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead; because all the deepest 
desires and longings of his heart have yearned after such 
a deliverer, however little he may have been able even 
to dream of so glorious a fulfilment of those longings.” ® 

“TIL The Incarnation may be further regarded as the 
divinely ordained means for the restoration of humanity. 


1J, R. Iingworth, Bampton Lectures, p. 192. 

2 See this point further developed, below, p. 23. 

3Trench, Zhe Miracles, p. 77; cp. H. S. Holland, Christ and 
Ecclesiastes, esp. pp. 48-58. 
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According to ancient theologians, Christ came to “ re- 
create the universe.”! He is the first and the last. The 
Mediator in the work of creation is the natural Mediator 
‘in redemption. Ignatius speaks of Him as “the mind 
of God” (yvdun Gcod); te. as the revealer of God’s 
ultimate purpose for the world, and for humanity. 

For the scriptural view of man is at once humbling and 
inspiring; it represents him as weakened and depraved, 
but encourages him by presenting a high ideal of his 
present capacities and ultimate destiny. The work of 
Jesus Christ may be looked at from this point of view as 
a revelation of the possibilities of our nature? He repre- 
sents man as he was intended to be; He fulfils the Divine 
‘ideal for our race. 

How is this restoration effected ? 

J hrist reveals man’s destiny. In Him God sees 
huthar ity corresponding to His eternal purpose, fulfilling 
its true law; living in unbroken fellowship with Himself 
amid all the vicissitudes of creaturely life. He sees 
human nature faithful unto death, and perfected through 
suffering. So the apostolic writer to the Hebrews finds 
the explanation of man’s present depression and failure, 
in the triumph which Christ has already achieved. As 
for man, in spite of the promised subjection of all things 
to him, we see not yet all things subjected to Him. But we 
behold Him who hath been made a little lower than the 
angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour? 

@ Christ pays man’s debt. He takes humanity as it 
' is, with all its obligations, its accumulated heritage of 


1 Ath. de Incarn. vii. dvaxricar Ta 8a. 

Tren. iii. 18. 7; Christ’s function as Mediator is 0eg mapacricat Tov 
dv Opwmov. 

3 Heb. ii. 8, 9; cp. Westcott’s Christus Conswmmator, chap. ii. 

4 Ath. de Incarn, ix. ; Aug. de Trin, xiii. 18, 
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infirmity and pain; humanity as the Fall had left it, sin 
only excepted; and by an act of perfect obedience, to 
which His Divine person gave infinite merit, He dis- 
charged the debt of self-devotion which man owed to His 
Creator, and in so doing fulfilled man’s most deeply seated 
aspirations. The doctrine of the Incarnation is the neces- } 
sary foundation of any true conception of the Atonement. 

(Gs esus Christ introduces into the heart of humanity 


a new regenerative force—the energy of His own | 


spiritualised human nature, in order that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us In a noble passage, 
Chrysostom describes the miserable condition of stricken 
humanity as it lay, fevered with sin and polluted with 
defilement, appealing to the compassion of the good 
physician. “But what doeth He? Like an excellent 
physician He provideth remedies of great worth, and first 
tasteth them Himself. For He first followed after 
virtue, and so imparted it to us.”2 It is the infusion of 


a new spiritual force that is the means of restoration,—the | 


Divine life engrafted upon the stock of human nature. 


4, Finally, Christ makes a moral appeal to man’s } 
heart. “Nothing was so needful to raise our hope as | 


the display of the Divine love towards us.”* The 
Incarnation, as the assurance of Divine compassion, 
touches the conscience and the will through the heart. 
Christ speaks as a fellow-man, a fellow-sufferer, and in 
His acceptance of the extremities of our human lot 
makes known God’s purpose towards us. As many as 
recewwed Him, says 8. John, to them gave He power to 
become sons of God; and the hope of filial fellowship 


1 Rom. viii. 4. 2 Hom. in Ep. ad Phil. 289 E. 
3 Aug. de Trin. xiii. 18; cp. de Trin. viii. 7: ‘‘Hoc enim nobis 
prodest credere . . ., humilitatem qua natus est Deus ex femina... 


summum esse medicamentum quo superbie nostre sanaretur tumor, et 
altum sacramentum quo peccati vinculum solveretur.” 


it by dying, restore it by rising again. 
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with God rests on that which we behold actually realised 
in the life of Jesus Christ. Thus, as Gregory says, the 
Incarnation had a twofold end: adjutoriwm et magis- 
terium, exemplum et auailium. “To this end He appeared 
in flesh, that He might arouse humanity by His ad- 
monitions, stimulate it by providing an example, redeem 
eto: OSimilanhy, 
Bernard explains 1 Cor. i. 30, “ Christ was made unto us 


'wisdom in His preaching, righteousness in His revelation 
of Divine forgiveness, sanctification in the example of His 
holy life, redemption in His passion whereby He paid 


the price of man’s salvation.” 2 

IV. The Incarnation is in a supreme sense the 
revelation of God. After long and gradual self-dis- 
closure in Nature, God spake unto us in a Son’  Revela- 
tion has been a continuous process, of which the 
Incarnation is the culminating moment. It is needless 
at this point to argue with those who answer in the 
negative the question whether man can know God? 
That something is revealed in Nature concerning its 
Author few will deny ; and we have already noticed that 
unless we content ourselves with a very narrow, arbitrary, 
and restricted idea of what Nature means, we must 
include in the term the highest thing within the range 
of our observation: the personality, will, and character 
of man. If, in fact, the laws of human character are 
not arbitrarily excluded from the sphere of Nature, it 
becomes “strictly scientific to derive notions of God 
from that human personality, which is the highest object 
within present experience ;”* and since a wider view of 


1 Petav. de Incarn. ii. 6, § 1, quoting Greg. Mag. xxi Moral. ¢. 5. 

2 In Cant. Serm. xxii. §§ 6, 7. SoHebyi42. 

4 Illingworth, Univ. and Cathedral Sermons, p. 9. This thesis is 
worked out at length in the same writer’s Bampton Lectures, ‘‘ Personality, 
Human and Divine.” 
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Nature compels us to conceive of God as personal, we 
can scarcely find difficulty in the alleged fact that He 
has revealed Himself, a capacity for self-communication 
being of the essence of personality. “ Agnosticism,” it has 
been justly said, “assumes a double incompetence—the 
incompetence not only of man to know God, but of God 
to make Himself known. But the denial of com- 
petence is the negation of Deity. For the God who 
could not speak would not be rational, and the God who 
would not speak would fotihe mom; and 6, Dat 
be, Se 
kind ‘or form a aaa Pee ee ne a ama 
namely, the ne ak our attitude towards what claims to 
be a Divine revelation will depend on the presuppositions 
with which it is approached. In part, at least, the 
preconceived idea of God with which we examine the 
evidences of revelation is derived from what we know 
of human personality. The phenomena of personality 
suggest the probability that God will speak to man, and 
will educate his capacities for apprehending the revela- 
tion when it comes. For men are spiritual beings, and 
a revelation which is addressed to such “ does not con- 
strain us mechanically to receive the truth, but enables 
us to know it; does not merely tell us what God would 
have us believe, but raises us into conscious intelligent 
sympathy with His mind and will.”? And the history 
of revelation exhibits exactly this phenomenon. Parallel 
with the outward self-manifestation of God in history 
is an inward action on man’s spiritual faculties. Revela- 
tion and inspiration, history and prophecy, seem to be 
complementary facts of experience. The Divine reason 
imparts to the objects known their truth, and to the 


1 Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 387. 
2 Caird, Philosophy of Religion, chap. 3. 
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knowing subject his power! The ground of reality and 
the basis of knowledge alike are to be found in God. 
Two points demand attention in this connection—(1) 
the substance of the revelation of God implied in the 
Incarnation ; (2) the nature of its appeal. 
| 1. The Incarnation supplements the testimony of 
' organic nature, and of human conscience and character. 
In Nature God reveals Himself in His power and 
Godhead; He displays His omnipotence and wisdom; in 
a word, He manifests Himself as a Being possessed of 
will and intelligence. If it be true that our notion of 
causality is derived from observation of our own will, we 
are forced to ascribe to the first cause what we find to 
be the central force within ourselves2 And further, 
Nature reveals intelligence. In its modern form the 
argument from Design comes to this, that natural 
selection is not an arbitrary or haphazard force, but, as is 
clear from the immense range, and graduated scale 
of its operations, it is evidently under the control of a 
designing mind, having a definite purpose, of which in 
fact our knowledge is only partial and fragmentary.* 
| Finally, when we consider the appeal that Nature makes 
to the sense of beauty,—the direct action, as it would 
seem, of spirit upon spirit, we gain an enlarged sense of 
the constancy and directness with which Nature witnesses 
to the being and character of its author. And beyond 


1 Op. Plato, Repub. vi. 508 E. 

2 Mill, Three Essays on Religion, p. 146, thus describes the argument : 
‘In voluntary action alone we see a commencement—an origination of 
motion ; since all other causes appear incapable of this origination, 
experience is in favour of the conclusion that all the motion in existence 
owed its beginning to this one cause—voluntary agency, if not that of 
man, then of a more powerful being.” 

3 Cp. Bruce, Apologetics, p. 152, ff. ; Illingworth, Bampton Lectures, 
No. iv. The modern form of the argument from design is admirably 
stated by G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, p. 67. 
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the witness of organic nature is that of conscience and 
history. “The world,’ says Dr. Martineau, “reports 
the power, reflects the beauty, spreads abroad the 
majesty of the supreme cause; but we cannot speak of 
higher attributes, and apprehend the positive grounds 
of trust and love, without entering the precincts of 
humanity.” In history God reveals Himself as some- 
thing more concrete than “a tendency, not ourselves, 
making for righteousness.” In judgments and catas- 
trophes a character displays itself, which the presages of 
conscience invest with clearer outlines. Conscience at 
least reveals God as personal. “If the sense of authority 
means anything, it means the discernment of something 
higher than we; but what am I?—-a person—higher 
than whom no ‘thing’ assuredly, no mere phenomenon, 
can be, but only another person, greater and higher and 
of deeper insight.”* Conscience reveals God as a 
righteous person standing in direct relation to the moral 
beings whom He has called into existence. 

But it may be asked, Can we go no further than this ? 
is it true that Nature and Conscience reveal nothing in 
the Divine Personality beyond infinite power, calm 
and inflexible constancy of purpose, righteous will ? 
Butler appears to answer this question tentatively when 
he points to traces even in Nature of a dispensation of 
compassion or mercy.2 More recently indications have 
been noted that a principle of self-sacrifice has acted as'at 
least a partial factor in development, and that the pre- 
valence of pain in Nature has been overstated ;* that, in | 
short, Nature reveals a being who is guided by a purpose | 


1 Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. i. chap. i. p. 36. 

2 Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, vol. ii. p. 104; ep. The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, pp. 70, 71. 

> Analogy, pt. ii. chap. v. 

4 See Wallace, Darwinism, chap. ii.; Drummond, Ascent of Man. 
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of love. Such a line of thought is welcome as rendering 
antecedently credible the new word of God which comes 
to man in Jesus Christ. 

For Jesus Christ finally reveals God’s nature and 
character. “If,” says Luthardt, perhaps somewhat un- 
guardedly, “we could penetrate all space, we should find 
but the gospel of power; if we could survey all time, we 
should see but the gospel of righteousness. We can 
know the gospel of grace only in Jesus Christ.”* In 
Him redeeming grace and love are finally revealed as 
belonging to the essence of God’s Being. “ Characteristic 
of the Divine activity is the salvation of those in need,” 
‘says Gregory of Nyssa. “The love of man is a proper 
attribute of the Divine nature.”* Christ incarnate not 
only teaches us something of God’s nature by indicating 
that in the Divine Being relationships exist; that God 
is no mere barren unity, but that to Him belongs an 
unending, self-sufficing life of love. He also authorita- 
tively reveals the Divine character, the gracious possibil- 
ities of heavenly compassion and grace. Accordingly we 
can point “ behind the physical appearances ” of Nature to 
a “moral justification.” Over against the impression pro- 
duced by the severity and relentless sternness of natural 
laws,® we are able to set the revelation of God involved 
in the life of Him who went about doing good, who pleased 
not Himself, who was made perfect through sufferings. 
His relation to pain is an historic fact; a sinless 
personality has actually suffered the worst that could 
befall the most guilty. And in the event the fact of 
suffering is explained; in the light of the resurrection 
pain is seen to be the way of man’s exaltation, and the 
means whereby he attains to the fulfilment of his true 


1 Fundamental Truths, etc., p. 333. 
2 Orat. Cat. xxxvi. and xv. 
* See a statement in G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, pp. 76, ff. 
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destiny." In some sense it must be true that Love is 
the key to the history of the universe, and thus 


“ Consolation springs 
From sources deeper far than deepest pain.” 


In Jesus Christ, then, Divine revelation culminates, | 


for He claims that the Father is in Him. The sight of | 


Him is the sight of God ;? the love He bears towards man 
is the love of God. He answers man’s cry, “ Can God be 
known,” by pointing to Himself not merely as One who 
knows God, but as One in whom God Himself is unveiled, 
and in so doing He satisfies the deepest spiritual needs 
of mankind, burdened with the sense of universal suffer- 
ing and sin. For as has been finely said, “What is 
needed is such a living faith in God’s relation to man 
as shall leave no place for that helpless resentment against 
the appointed order so apt to rise within us at the sight 
of undeserved pain. And this faith is possessed by those 
who vividly realise the Christian form of theism. For they 
worship One who is no remote contriver of a universe to 
whose ills He is indifferent. If they suffer, did He not on 
their account suffer also? If suffering falls not always on 
the most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall they cry aloud 
that the world is ill-designed for their convenience when 
He for their sakes subjected Himself to its conditions?” ° 

2. It remains to consider the nature of the appeal 
made by revelation. It is the constant teaching of Scrip- 
ture that for the knowledge of God a certain moral 
quality or affinity is necessary. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God; for God is love.* In other words, revela- 
tion is supported by moral, not demonstrative evidence, 
and responds to wants, capacities, and instincts which 


1 Cp. Heb. ii. 5-10. Zi OXAV toe 

3 A. J. Balfour, The Foundations of Belief, p. 354. 

415. Jo. iv. 8; ep. the maxim, ‘‘Scientia Dei sapientia potius quam 
scientia” (Alex. Alens.). 
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must be properly developed before the evidence can be 
fairly estimated. Revelation does not and cannot appeal 
to reason only. It makes an imperious claim on man’s 
entire nature; it brings direct motives to bear on will. 
Thus without the sense of dependence on a creator, 
without the presages of conscience, the hope of immor- 
tality, the sense of sin, and the desire to be free from it— 
in a word, in the absence of certain great primary needs 
of the soul—the Incarnation cannot but be antecedently 
incredible. Our ground of belief is an antecedent sense 
of probability responding to, or uniting with, external 
evidence. It is therefore strictly relevant to the question 
of evidences in such a subject-matter to ask whether the 
facts testified correspond to our nature, supply its spiritual 
wants, explain its present condition, and satisfy its 
upward aspirations. Much has been said and written as 
to this question of the logical cogency of faith* The 
conclusion of the matter is perhaps summarily expressed 
in a sentence of Dr. Newman’s: “As a general rule, 
religious minds embrace the gospel mainly on the great 
antecedent probability of a revelation and the suitableness 
of the gospel to their needs.”” Or in the words of a 
more recent writer: “It is undoubtedly the case that just 
as the truths of religion account for and appeal to his 
[man’s] whole being, so the evidence for them appeals to 
his whole being also. For its complete appreciation there 
are requirements other than intellectual. There must 
be not only certain endowments of mind, but the life of 
a spiritual being. There must be moral affections, moral 
perceptions, spiritual affinities and satisfactions.”* In a 


1 See especially Newman, Gram. of Assent, and Univ. Sermons, x., xi., 
xii. ; Mozley, Lectwres and other Theological Papers, No. 1; Gore, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 58. 

2 Univ. Serm., p. 197. 

5 R.C. Moberly in Lua Mundi, pp. 229, 230. 
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word, pectus facit theologum. A certain preparedness of 
heart, a certain submissiveness of will, is needful for the 
estimation of evidence in matters of religious truth. 
Divine truth is not dead, or abstract, or inert—making no 
claim on the will and shedding no warmth on the heart.’ 
Truth finds man, rather than man truth; and its appeal is 
before all else to his will, to his faculty of self-surrender. 

It is from this point of view that we approach the 
historic evidence of the Incarnation. The testimony is 
not of such a character as will compel belief. Revelation 
is addressed to man as rational and free; it presents 
itself authoritatively indeed, but not with an absolute or 
peremptory authority. The evidence is cogent, but not 
absolutely demonstrative, and it therefore leaves room 
for the play of character and individuality. The evidence 
of the Incarnation is weighty, but falls short of carrying 
absolute conviction unless the idea of Divine condescen- 
sion is antecedently credible. Historic testimony is of 
no avail when it is approached with a negative bias which 
prejudges the case. It has “no power to produce religious 
faith in a revelation not in itself acceptable or self- 
evidencing.”” We must approach it with a consciousness 
of needs and experiences with which the Incarnation will 
be coherent; not asking for scientific certainty, but for 
tokens corresponding to our sense of probability. 


§ ILI. EviIpENCE FOR THE INCARNATION 


The Evidence for the Incarnation may be conveniently 
summarised under four main heads. 

1. The fact_of apostolic belief. A careful study of the 
Gospels and Epistles will show us how the apostles came 
by their belief in Jesus Christ. It will be our duty to 


1 See conclusion of Mozley’s Hssay on Blanco White. 
2 Bruce, Apologetics, p. 494; ep. Latham, Pastor Pastorwm, chap. iii. 
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investigate the account in the second part. It is enough 
to say, at this point, that the apostles were led on slowly 
and hesitatingly through intimacy with Christ to the solemn 
conviction that He was the very Son of God. The crown- 
ing fact that proved this was the Resurrection. It is 
consequently on this event that their testimony con- 
centrates itself, and all subsequent organisation of the 
Church seems to have been intended to secure a valid and 
formal witness of this one fact. 

Why is the evidence so cogent ? 

_ First, because of the character of the witnesses. They 

are plain, literal-minded men, who profess that they conn 
but speak the things which they have heard and seen." 
They tell their story on the very spot where the events 
which they testified had occurred, and there they de- 
liberately remain.” Nothing can shake the strength of 
their conviction. They persist in declaring it even under 
every imaginable form of hostile pressure. As to the 
occurrence of this one fact all are unanimously agreed in 
spite of the variety of their character, their independ- 
ence of mind, and their unimaginative temperament.’ 
Further, we may fairly insist on the striking change 
which as a matter of fact the resurrection produced in 
them. Our Lord’s death had scattered them. All had 
forsaken Him and fled. Their slowness of belief was proof 
against all announcements that He had risen; He Him- 
self upbraided them with their unbelref and hardness of 
heart. How is it that when once the resurrection is 
believed their whole character is changed? How come 
these timid, despairing men to be so strenuous, confident, 
and bold in telling their story and preaching the risen 
Christ ? Did ever imagination or hallucination produce 


1 Acts iv. 20. 
2 See H. S. Holland, On Behalf of Belief, Serm. on The Gospel Witness. 
3 Cp. Latham, Pastor Pastorwm, chap. viii. 
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a change so complete and so permanent ?* At least there 
can be no question in regard to the robust solidity of the 
apostolic belief, and, indeed, the reality of the fact is 
the only key to the problem involved in the wonderful 
change that comes over the men themselves, and the 
only adequate explanation of the results which they 
achieved in the strength of their conviction. 

2. Another department of evidence is constituted by; 
the rise and progress, the permanent continuance, the | 
world-wide expansion, and the peculiar institutions of the. 
Christian Church. The apostolic office is based on the 
fact of the resurrection, the weekly and yearly com- 
memoration of which is perpetuated in the observance 
of Sunday and Easter Day. The life of the Christian 
Church is indeed “a great fact which everyone ought to 
measure.”” For the Church claims to be the product of 
the Incarnation ; it is a living organism which cannot be 
explained apart from the living Person from whom it 
derives its life. No collection of forces within humanity 
itself can have created the Church. “To read the history 
of the Christian Church,” says a modern writer, “ without 
the belief that Christ has been in vital and organic 
relation with it, seems to me to read it under the im- 
pression that a profound illusion can for centuries exercise 
more power for good than the truth.”* Indeed, we have 
only to consider what the Church is and has been, and 
how Christ’s prophecies were fulfilled in its history, to 
estimate Gibbon’s “ five causes” at their true value* And 


1 Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord, pp. 46, 47. 

2 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 120. So Coleridge speaks of the 
evidential value of ‘‘ the standing miracle of a Christendom commensurate 
and almost synonymous with the civilised world” (qu. by Trench, 
Miracles, p. 60). 

3 Hutton, Theological Essays (ed. 3), p. 285. Cp. Illingworth in Lue 
Mundi, p. 200. 

4 Newman, Gram. of Assent (ed. 6), p. 457. 
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the assertion that the Church “created” or invented the 
representation of Christ’s person leaves the Church 
itself a phenomenon to be accounted for." We may, in 
fact, apply to the Church an observation of Dr. Martineau, 
which concerns the origin of the physical universe, “ What- 
ever you would require as adequate to the last term 
must already be present in the first.” ? If the permanence 
and vitality of Christianity is a fact of experience, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Church lives 
in virtue of its dependence on an originating cause. 
Christianity, in fact, cannot be explained apart from 
Christ. 

3. Another field of evidence lies open in the spiritual 
experience of Christians. It is an argument to which 
Cyprian appeals in his Epistle to Donatus. Der est, 
inquam, Dei omne quod possumus32 The grace of God, 
the fruits of the Incarnation, are as a matter of fact 
tested by the experience of Christians. In every age and 
every class of mankind are found those who have verified 
Christ’s promises; have set to their seal that God is true; 
have tasted the joy of Divine forgiveness, the workings 
of grace, the blessedness of a Divine presence sustaining 
them. Thus the figure of Christ presented in the 
Gospels is “intimately, indissolubly linked with the whole 
vast movement whose beginning they describe”’* It 
may be justly urged that it is unscientific in any appeal 
to experience to omit the well-attested facts of man’s 
spiritual history. From S. Paul and 8. Augustine down- 
wards, there is a-long line of witnesses who are unani- 
mous in attributing miracles of spiritual power to Jesus 


1 Dorner, Doc. of the Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 62. 

2 Seat of Authority, p. 14. 3 ad Donat. c. iv. 

4 Illingworth, Bampton Lectures, p. 198. Cp. the same writer's Univ. 
and Cathedral Sermons, pp. 28-30; Dale, The Living Christ, etc., chaps. 
i, and ii. 
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Christ. Here then we have a class of facts for which 
only the Incarnation can adequately account. The moral 
victories of the gospel are, we find, often urged by 
Christian apologists as a ground of belief in the truth 
of the Incarnation. Cyprian, for instance, appeals to 
the facts of personal experience,— the illuminating, 
cleansing power of the Christian sacrament of baptism 
in his own case." Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa? 
dwell on the moral miracles which Christ has achieved 
in human society, His power to subdue the hearts of 
multitudes, and to deliver them from the fear of death 
and the taint of sin; the evanescence and decay of 
idolatry; the supernatural endurance of the martyrs; 
the disappearance of the superstitions, the pollutions, the 
cruelties of heathendom. “To those,” says Gregory, “ who 
do not wilfully resist the truth, no slight demonstration 
of the Divine Incarnation is afforded by the testimony of 
the facts themselves.” The ruins of the Jewish temple, 
the deserted and decaying shrines of heathen deities, alike 
witnessed to the Redeemer’s triumph. 

4, One more group of facts must be noticed, namely, 
those presented by the literary products of the second 
half of the first century. The Incarnation alone satis- 
factorily accounts for the portrait of Christ contained in 
S. Paul’s earliest Epistles. S. Paul, it has been said, 
“is a history in himself, man and system alike being in 
need of explanation.”* Now there are four Epistles 
universally acknowledged to be S. Paul’s, written between 
the years 57 and 59, we. within thirty years of the 
ascension. These contain—(1) a certain view of Christ’s 
person. Christ is Divine: the phrase Son of God occurs 


l Ep. ad Donatum. 
2 Ath. de Incarn. xxix.-xxxi. and xlvi.-lv.; Greg. Nyss. Orat. Catech. 
xviii.; cp. Just. M. Apo. i. 14. 
’ Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 246. 
VOL, 1.-—3 
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fourteen times. He is called Jmage of God, Power and 
Wisdom of God, Messiah, Lord. He is represented as the 
revealer of God, the instrument in creation, a pre-exist- 
ent Being, yet really human, having beggared Himself for 
man’s sake, sinless and a propitiation for sin, a quickening 
spirit: (2) There also underlies these Epistles a tradition 
as to the facts of Christ’s life: His birth, His life of 
poverty, His institution of the Eucharist, His crucifixion 
and resurrection, His claim to judge the world.” 
_ Besides the Pauline portrait there is the picture of the 
'synoptic Gospels to be accounted for. There is, it is 
true, much dispute as to the mode of their formation ; 
opinion inclines to the hypothesis of one or even two or 
more fundamental documents, one at least approximating 
to the Gospel of S. Mark, the other to that of S. 
Matthew. But it is on the whole the prevalent view 
\that the three Gospels existed in their present shape 
‘before the year 80 A.D., and they appear to represent a 
collective tradition. Now we find that S. Paul’s account 
of the method of Christ’s manifestation, the gradual 
recognition by men of His Divine nature through 
experience of His humanity, corresponds to the process of 
belief as described in the synoptic account. Accordingly 
we are left to account for a many-sided portrait of 
Christ, which on the surface at any rate seems to 
harmonise readily with the substantial reality of the 
Christian belief as to His person. Theories which 
represent the gospel account of Christ’s person and — 
claim as an afterthought, must inevitably proceed on & 
prirt grounds. They do not profess to accept the 
records as they stand. The Gospels on this theory 


1 See 2 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Cor, i. 24; 2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Cor. viii, 6; 1 Cor. x. 
4,5; Gal. iv. 4; Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. iii, 24 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

2 This is implied in Rom. ii. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. Cp. Sanday, Oxf. House 
Papers, No, iv. ‘‘ What the first Christians thought of Christ.” 
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represent “a Christian mythology”; they are products 
of “the retrospective anxiety of tradition to force upon 
[Christ] a theory of His person, of which first Himself 
and then His religion has been the victim.” And thus 
in point of fact we are left to choose between the 
acceptance of the Incarnation as a fact, and the sup- 
position that the Gospels represent a late and artificial 
belief or fancy which persisted in ascribing to a mere 
man claims and sayings, acts and institutions, which 
are utterly alien to his historical character and spirit. 

It will have been observed that the Incarnation has been 
dealt with in the preceding pages as a hypothesis, the actual 
truth of which is necessary to account for the results which 
have appeared to follow from it. This is the only kind 
of testimony by which such a fact could be supported. 
The question is whether an Incarnation of God is coherent 
with known historical facts, and with the general im- 
pression derived from the study of human nature and 
history. Looking thus at the Incarnation, we cannot but 
admit that “the story fits in with known facts. It is 
rooted in a great supernatural history. Its supernatural 
elements are vitally related to the actual order of the 
world, and are necessary to account for some of the 
greatest events in the subsequent history of mankind.” * 


1 Martineau, Seat of Authority, p. 358. 
2 Dale, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, pp. 89-90. 
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§I. WITNESS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE antecedent probability of such an event as the 
Incarnation is to be judged, partly at least, by its rela- 
tion to the previous anticipations of mankind. Chris- 
tianity makes its appeal, for instance in S. Paul’s sermon 
at Athens, to truths already impressed on mankind by 
reflection and the action of conscience; to the knowledge 
of God already attained. Natural religion prepares the 
way for further self-disclosures of God, and one of its 
most important effects on the mind is the anticipation 
or desire which it produces that a revelation may be 
given So Gregory of Nyssa insists that our true 
starting-point in estimating the probability of the Incar- 
nation is to consider the “pious conceptions of Deity” 
already current.2 Now, the Jewish race in particular 
had been the subjects of a special religious education. 
Israel was “a sacred school of Divine knowledge for 
the whole world.”* In the Old Testament we find, as 
a matter of fact, the loftiest doctrine of God’s nature 
hitherto attained by mankind, and the clearest antici- 
pations of a further self-manifestation. And it should 
be observed that the Jewish Scriptures seem to embrace 
the record of God’s preparatory dealings, not only 
with Israel, but with the Gentiles. The books of Job 
and of Ecclesiastes may be studied as representing 
in general outline the final expectations of the ancient 
heathen world. In Job we see a righteous man, not 
himself a member of the covenant people, filled with awe 
at the manifestations in Nature of Divine power and 
wisdom, and waiting in humble submission for a new 


1 Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 423, See generally chap. x. 
2 Orat. Cat. xix.: Tle oty dv yévorro dpxh; ... Tls Gdn 7d Tas 
evoeBeis rept Tod Geod Srodjwers emt Keparalwy drefeNGeiv. 


3 Ath. de Incarn. xii. 
39 
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self-disclosure of God ; while the writer of Ecclesiastes con- 
cludes his book with the presage of a moment of Divine 
judgment which shall finally reveal the character and 
purpose of the Being whose dealings in human life and 
history are so full of mystery and anomaly. Thus it 
becomes necessary to study the witness of the Old 
Testament. 

i. The Old Testament doctrine of Man. 

Man is made in the image of God (Gen. i. 26, 
ix. 6). It is difficult to determine the precise signifi- 
cance of this expression; but at least it implies that 
both in nature and destiny man is “ theomorphic.” 

1. In nature: man is possessed of free and rational 
personality, capable of communing with God, and standing 
in a necessary relation to ethical good. As such, he is 
the representative of creation, the high-priest of nature, 
recapitulating the material universe, and acting as God’s 
vicegerent in relation to it (Gen. i. 28); involving it 
therefore in the consequences of his fall? Thus it may 
be said with truth that the image of God involves “the 
whole superiority of man over the sub-human creation, 
his higher bodily and spiritual equipment, which makes 
him capable of lordship over the earth.” ® 

2. In destiny: man is “theomorphic”; he was made 
in God’s image, and consequently possessed a natural 

1A summary of patristic opinions is given by Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines, § 56. According to Petavius (de Incarn. ii. 7, §7), the expres- 


sion ‘‘image” has two senses—(1) essential—the reasoning faculty ; (2) 


accidental—the wisdom and virtue in which consists perfection. The 
fall deprived man of the second, but not of the first. Decus et ornamentum 
sive perfectionem illius amisit eamque iacturam transmisit in posteros. 
The gift of ‘‘perfection” involved sapientia, integra libertatis functio, 
imperium et dominatus in animalia cetera, immortalitas. This lost 
‘‘image of God”’ Christ came to restore. Op. Iren. v. 16. 2. 

* See Oehler, Theol. of the 0.7. §68 ; Westcott, The Gospel of Creation ; 
Wace, Boyle Lectwres, Ser, ii. Lect. viii. 

3 Pfleiderer, Phil. and Devel, of Religion, vol. i. p. 205. 
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affinity to God, a natural aptitude for union with Him. 
His very body was so framed as to be capable of repre- 
senting in a measure the form of Deity (Ezek. i. 26). 
The Divine plan was only interrupted by the fall; sin 
has disturbed and retarded the natural development of 
man, but is foreign to the true law and essence of his 


being. Man is destined, then, for union with God, and | 


is capable of progress in assimilation to Him. The like- | 


ness of God is the appointed goal of his moral develop- 
ment. The Incarnation being the appointed means of 
perfecting human nature according to its Divine ideal, 
and lifting it into union with the Divine life, men may 
become in Christ partakers of the Divine nature. “He 


became human,” says Athanasius, “that we might be. 
made Divine.”! Christian thinkers have recognised in’ 


the fact that man wears the image of God, at once a 
prophecy of the Incarnation, and a pledge of man’s 
ultimate exaltation into the life of fellowship with 
God. 

i. Doctrine of the Divine immanence. 

In the Old Testament the Divine Being is represented 
as holding converse with man, and revealing Himself in 
various ways through visions, dreams, voices, the spirit 
of prophecy, and the ministry of an angel. Such im- 
manence pointed ever to a more explicit self-manifestation. 
“From the beginning,” says Irenzus, “the Son has been 
present with His creature, revealing to all the Father— 
even to those whom the Father wills, and when He wills, 


and as He wills.”? Further, the doctrine of the: 


Divine image implied that within the Divine Being 
existed in some sense the archetype of humanity. So 
Tertullian argues from the texts, Leé us make man, and 
In the image of God created He him, that the second 


19 Pet. i. 4. Ath. de Incarn. li. : tva jets CcoronOdper. 
2 Tren. iv. 6, 7; cp. the argument of Ath. de Incarn. xli., xlii. 
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mention of God points to a distinction of persons within 
the Deity. 

In this connection we should specially notice what is 
implied in the theophanies of the Old Testament, as mani- 
festations preparing men for an incarnation of Deity. 
| The earliest view of the yxbo was that He was the 

second Person of the Trinity.2 The lowest view, perhaps, 

requires that we should believe there was in Him at least 
a special presence of God.2 Augustine insists that the 
theophanies were self-manifestations of God through a 
created being; in this finite spirit God personally 
presents Himself: Jehovah is in him. Oehler notes 
that the same expressions are used in speaking of the 
representation of God by the Mal’akh as in describing 
the Divine indwelling in the sanctuary; in both is the 
Divine “name” and the Divine “countenance.” If the 
Shekinah be a real presence of God, “a sinking of the 
Divine into the sphere of the creature,” so also is the 
Mal’akh.4 

All these manifestations point— 

(a) To the possibility of personal converse between God 
and man. This impression is strengthened by a free use of 
anthropomorphisms in describing God’s dealings with man.® 

(0) To the possibility of God revealing Himself 
through and in a created form. God was “training His 
people .... at length to recognise and to worship 
Him when hidden under and indissolubly one with a 
created nature.”® They are, as Bull says, “a prelude of 
the Incarnation.” 


1Tert. adv. Prax. xiii. 

? See testimonies in Bull, Def. fid. Nic. lib. i. c. i. 
3 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 58-59. 

4 Oehler, Theol. of the O.T. §§ 59, 60. 

5 Oehler, op. cit. § 46. 

5 Cp. Novatian, de Trin. xviii. 
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(c) To a twofold relation of God to man: on the one 
hand God is hidden, on the other revealed. In His essen- 
tial nature He is invisible (Ex. xxxiii. 20). The gradual 
development of the idea of the Divine holiness implies a 
constantly increasing sense of the transcendence of God, 
—His separateness from creation. Thus later prophecy 
(Isai. xl. 25) connects the conception of moral holiness 
with that of a spiritual being who cannot be represented 
in material form1 Yet the tendency to anthropo- 
morphic expressions in relation to the Divine Being 
seems to be heightened in the later stages of Israel’s 
history. We have to account for the strange fact that 
in those books of the Old Testament in which the 
strongest protest is made against material modes of con- 
ceiving the Divine Being, we have the most frequent use 
of anthropomorphisms.2 7 

iii, Intimations of a plurality of persons in God. 

1. The names Elohim and Jehovah (Jahveh). 

The name Hlohim cannot nowadays be pressed in 
the same way as formerly.2 The plural is perhaps 
intensive—the general notion being “fulness of might.” * 
But in any case the form of the word combats the notion 
of a sterile monotheism by implying that all Divine 
powers and functions, which the heathen distributed 
among many deities, are concentrated in one being 
(cp. 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 

The name Jahveh, too, as designating a spiritual being 
who is identified with other Divine powers and attributes, 


1 Oehler, § 46. 

2 Novatian, de Trin. vi., makes some interesting remarks on the mean- 
ing of anthropomorphic expressions in the Old Testament. 

3 See, ¢.g., Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 49 ff.; Oehler, § 36. 

4Cp. DwWITP in Prov, ix. 10, xxx. 8, as an equivalent of 7)’. Some 

would regard the word as a remnant of primitive polytheistic ideas. See 
Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, pp. 172 and 502; Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, pp. 150 f., 426. 
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and so reveals Himself under a variety of names, shows 
that the idea of God in Jewish monotheism is not a 
bare unit. “His nature can only be apprehended as 
that which involves diversity as well as unity.” ? 

2. The Old Testament doctrine, both of the Angel and 
of the Spirit, prepares the way for a doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the Spirit, as in the Angel, is a special 
presence and special action of Jehovah.? 

3. Glimpses of intercommunion between persons in the 
Deity, eg., in Gen. i. 26, “Let us make man.” Cp. iL 
22, xi. 7, where we seem to have a colloquy within the 
Godhead. 

4. Triplication of the Divine Name—beyond any 
point we can call accidental, ¢g., the priestly blessing 
(Num. vi. 23 f.). 

5. The doctrine of the Divine Wisdom. 

In the book of Proverbs (eg., viii. 22) Wisdom is 
introduced as a quasi-personal being distinct from God. 
| She is personified, but never perhaps actually hyposta- 
| tised. 3 She is no mere attribute of Deity, but the creating, 
energising, all-subduing, and ordering Thought (voids) of 
God—the Divine plan of the universe, the summary of 
the ideas embodied in creation. In the Wisdom-doctrine 
of the Old Testament we can discern progressive stages. 
Thus in Proy. viii. and Job xxviii. Wisdom is personified 
as a being distinct from God. In later books she is 
represented as at once emanating from God (Wisd. 
vii. 23—25) and immanent in nature (70. viii. 1 f.). The 
ascription to her of personality is more clearly marked. 
Finally, in the Philonic doctrine of the Logos, which is 
the true complement of the Wisdom-doctrine, and is 
almost anticipated in such a passage as Wisd. xviii. 15, 

1Caird, Phil. of Religion, p. 312. — 2 Oehler, § 65. 


* This is a controverted point, and not easy to determine. Doubtless 
the language used about Wisdom reacted on the conception. 
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we seem to stand on the very verge of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine. Indeed, these personifications of Wisdom 
“mark the highest point to which Hebrew thought on 
the world rose.”* It is a difficult question to decide how 
far the Wisdom-doctrine in its later form betrays the 
intrusion of Hellenic thought, but it may be fairly main- 
tained that the tendency to regard Wisdom as the highest 
moral principle in the universe is characteristically 
Jewish. It culminates in the lofty Philonic conception 
of the Logos as “second God,” “servant,” “ archangel,” 
etc., of the Most High. 

Much has been written about Philo’s doctrine of the 
Divine Logos. His theology is a blending of Stoic, 
Platonistic, and Judaistic elements; and his Logos-doctrine 
is based on the transcendental conception of God which 
he inherited from his religion. In His self-existence, 
His absolute essence, God is incomprehensible; He is 
without attributes ; we know only that He is. The Logos, 
on the other hand, is the operative reason of God, the 
power through which the Deity comes into contact with 
the universe. Philo, however, appears to alternate between 
two conceptions of the Logos. On the one hand, He is 
immanent in the universe—scarcely distinguishable from 
the cosmos of which He is the inward principle; on the 
other, as the ideal of the universe, and as comprehending 
in Himself the different forces which produce it, He is 
transcendent, and has His abode within the Divine 
essence.2 But, speaking generally, the Logos in the 
system of Philo occupies a ministerial, mediating position; 

1 Davidson, Book of Job, Introd. p. lxii. For a sketch of the Wisdom- 
doctrine, see Farrar, Introd. to ‘‘ Book of Wisdom” in Speaker's Com- 
mentary ; Dorner, Doc. of the Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. pp. 16f.; 
Lidden, Bampton Lectures, pp. 60-63 ; Oehler, §§ 235-242, 

2 Cp. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. pp. 95-99 ; Dorner, div. i, vol. i, 


p. 27; Martineau, Seat of Authority, etc. pp. 405 ff.; Pfleiderer, Phil. 
and Devel. of Religion, vol. i. p. 123. 
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He is a creative and administrative instrument, trans- 
lating the Divine idea of which He is the expression into 
concrete facts and laws. 

It cannot be said that the Logos is anywhere regarded 
by Philo as strictly personal, but perhaps the simple 
reason is, as Dr. Martineau points out, that “the con- 
ception of personality as now held is a later acquisition 
of the Western European mind, and has no equivalent in 
the philosophy which threw itself into the old Greek 
moulds of thought.”* It may be confidently maintained, 
however, that in closely connecting the idea of creation 
with the idea of the activity of the Logos, Philo 
recognises at least a distinct function, if not a distinct 
personality, and thus a path is opened towards a 
fuller recognition of distinctions within the Divine Being. 
In view of His lofty functions, the relation of the Logos 
to God cannot be that of a mere attribute to a substance. 
Some of the terms which Philo applies to the Logos 
anticipate to a certain extent the Logos-doctrine of S. 
John. Though 8. John does not seem to be dependent 
on the Philonic idea of the Logos, it was through the 
influence of Philo’s system that the thought of mediation 
between God and creation became fixed in a form from 
which it could never again be disconnected. “As the 
mediator of the creation, the Logos is also the mediator of 
all religious revelation. He is therefore called, on the one 
hand, the Servant, Ambassador, Substitute, Interpreter, 
Angel of God, and, on the other, the Representative, High- 
Priest, Intercessor, and Advocate (Paraclete) of men.” ? 
“This shadowy form of the Philonic Logos which wavers 
between conceptual abstraction and personality could 
naturally not suffice to satisfy the religious need of a real 
historical revelation of God; but its great historical 


1 Seat of Authority, etc. p. 419. 
? Pfleiderer, Phil. and Devel. of Religion, vol. ii, p. 227. 
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significance consisted in this, that it prepared the con- 
ceptual form for the theological apprehension and expres- 
sion of the new revelation in Jesus Christ.”* Beyond 
this point the influence of Philo’s system cannot be said 
to extend. There is no trace of it in the teaching of S. 
Paul, and the central thought of 8. John, the identifica- 
tion of the Divine Logos with the historical Messiah, 
seems to have been remote from Philo’s mind. Further, 
in so intellectual a system as his, the function of faith 
appears relatively insignificant; while the Christian 
ideas of atonement, forgiveness, sacrifice, priesthood 
seem to have little or no meaning. Indeed, we see 
in the case of such a Platonist as Clement how 
alien are these ideas from the general tone of his 
thought.” 

iv. Doctrine of Messiah. 

The yearning for Messiah was at its root an anticipa- 
tion of the union of Divine and human attributes in a 
single personality. 


1 Pfleiderer, Phil. and Devel. of Religion, vol. i. p. 128. A typical 
passage of Philo describing the functions of the Logos is found in Quis rer. 
div. heres, i. 42. [Franckf. 1691, p. 509 B& C.] 
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yevvioas martp, iva peOdbpios oras 7d yevouevoy Siaxplyy Tod memounkéros, 6 
avros ixérns uev éore TOD Ovnrod Knpalvovtos del rpds Td APOaprov, mpecBeurys 
5é Tod tryéwovos mpos TO UHKoov. dyddderat dé emi TH Swpéa, Kal ceuvuvdpevos 
airhy éxdunyetras pdokwy' ‘‘Kdryd elovjKew ava pécov kuplov kal buoy, 
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Martineau’s Seat of Authority. 

to Philo’s later influence on Christian theology (esp. his exegetic 
methods), see Harnack, J.c.; also Pfleiderer, Phil, and Devel. of Religion, 
vol. ii. Lect. vii. 
2 Op. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Lect. i. pp. 25, 26, 
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In tracing the history of this Messianic expectation, 

we may distinguish four stages.’ 
, 1. In the first stage, recorded in the Pentateuch, 
i prophecy is vague and indeterminate. It begins with a 
| promise to the race of mankind, according to which 
“antagonism to evil is decreed to be the law of humanity” ? 
(Gen. iii. 15). This is further defined in the promise 
of a seed (ynt) to Abraham through whom the world is to 
be blessed—a promise which is repeated to Isaac and to 
Jacob (Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii. 
14). It should be noticed that though the Hebrew term 
is collective in form, it suggests, both in its primary 
reference to Isaac and in its ultimate application, an 
_ individual’ Gen. xlix. 10 points to the tribe of Judah, 
possibly to some individual chief, as the future holder of 
sovereignty over Abraham’s descendants. With this we 
may compare the oracle of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), 
which hints at the sway of an individual, proceeding 
from Israel and extending over other nations. The words 
which tradition ascribes to Moses in Deut. xvii. 15-19 
primarily refer to a prophetic order, but contribute an 
element to the Messianic idea, namely, the notion of 
a prophetic mediator through whom God will speak 
authoritatively to His people. The future ruler and 
lawgiver is to be in some sense a representative of God; 
and thus the moral and spiritual purpose of the future 
kingdom is indicated. 

2. So far prophecy has been indeterminate, but the 
Messianic hope is found to take definite shape in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. The intervening period * 
had not indeed been without its effect in giving depth 
and extension to the national hope. The deliverance 


1Cp. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, no. 2. 
2 Driver, Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 52. 
3 Cp. Lightfoot on Gal. iii, 16, 
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from Egypt and settlement in Canaan was regarded as a 
great manifestation of Israel’s God, by which He was 
declared to be supreme and unique among gods, and 
willing to fight on behalf of the people of His choice. 
Israel becomes conscious of its vocation as God’s people. 
Thus the kingdom, when in due course it was actually 
founded, was naturally regarded in a theocratic light. 
The central idea of Messianic prediction is defined in the 
oracle of 2 Sam. vii. 5—16, which seems to have had a 
marked infiuence on the future direction of prophecy, and 
forms the starting-point of the Messianic teaching con- 
tained in the psalms. Three great ideas may be discerned 
in this oracle—(1) the Messiah is to be a son of David, 
ie. of human descent. Henceforth the title “the Lord’s 
anointed” acquires new significance. Originally mwp 
(xpotos) denoted every one, especially the high priest, 
‘who was anointed with the holy oil; thus it would be 
applied to any organ of revelation. But henceforth it 
becomes specially the title of the theocratic king,’ and 
is gradually limited to a descendant of the house of 
David. 

(2) By a Divine covenant of grace, David’s house and | 
throne are to be everlasting. This interpretation is given | 
to the oracle by the authors of Psalms Ixxxix. and cxxxii.? 
The hope of everlasting dominion was destined to out- 
last the lowest humiliation that might overtake David’s 
descendants. 

(8) The theocratic king is henceforth to stand in a 
peculiar relation to God as His son (2 Sam. vii. 14; Pss. 
ii. and Ixxxix.). “Sonship,” perhaps, implies primarily a 
certain moral relationship between God and the monarch, 
filial devotion on the one side responding to loving faith- 


1 Not necessarily because every king was anointed. There is reason to 
think that only the first of each dynasty was anointed. See Oehler, § 163. 
2 Cp. the prediction of 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7. 
VOL, 1:.-—4 
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fulness on the other. The title “son,” however, now 
solemnly transferred from Israel} to its king, implies 
that the son of David is henceforth to be regarded as the 
representative of his nation. 

This oracle is of supreme importance in determining 
\ the scope and future direction of prophecy. We find 
| perpetual references to it in later books, and it forms: 
| the starting-point of what is called “ figurative prophecy,” 
| 4.e. the ascription of ideal attributes to the reigning king. 

The king is seen “in the light of the promise made to 
David, and in that light he is transfigured,’? and 
invested with more than human attributes, whether as 
warrior (Ps. ii.), or royal bridegroom (xlv.), or king 
reigning in righteousness and peace (lxxi.). Each 
monarch is in some degree idealised, and thereby becomes 
a partial type of Christ. The highest point attained by 
this tendency is found, perhaps, in Psalm cx., where a 
king is described who combines in his own person the 
functions of sovereignty with those of priesthood. This 
combination of the two highest dignities is ascribed to the 
monarch under sanction of a Divine oath—a noteworthy 
circumstance which seems to mark the inauguration of a 
new dispensation.? 

3. The next stage of the Messianic doctrine is repre- 
‘sented in the teaching of the prophets and later psalmists. 
“These great men are themselves, in fact, types of the 
Messiah. Just as David, the chosen of God, in his suffer- 
ing and humiliation and final exaltation, foreshadows 
Christ, so Asaph, and every other afflicted righteous man, 
in so far as he complains of enemies, is a type of the suffer-* 
ing Messiah; every teacher (¢.g.,in the didactic psalms *) 


thx. iv. 22, 2 Perowne, The Psalms, vol. i. p. 54. 

3 Cp. Heb. vii. 20, and Westcott, ad loc. See also A. B. Bruce in 
Expositor, 3rd ser. No. lvii. 

4Cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 2 with S. Mt. xiii, 35, 
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represents Him in His prophetic office; every kingly 
figure points forward to His royal dignity. Further, the 
whole national history is seen to have a typical signific- 
ance, and according to the tendency (always displayed by 
the Hebrew mind) to individualise national experiences, 
it is described in personal, individualistic terms—a fact 
which points to an individual as embodying and repre- 
senting the chosen people.! 

The Messianic doctrine of the prophets is best under- | 
stood if studied in close connection with the history of | 
their times. It is very important to recognise the cir- 
cumstantial character of prophecy. It starts from histori- | 
cal data; it depicts the future in terms of the present. 
“The prophetic oracles,” says Dr. Bruce, “ were addressed 
to the present, were rooted in the present, were expressed 
in language suited to the present, and pointed to a good 
in the near future forming a counterpart to present evil, © 
or to an evil in the near future which was to be the 
penalty of present or past sin.”” For convenience’ sake, | 
the prophetic period may be divided into three main) 
epochs: the Assyrian (circ. 800-700 B.c.), the Chaldzan | 
(cire. 700-538), the post-Exilic (536-400). 

(1) The Assyrian period is most conspicuously repre- 
sented by the two prophets Hosea and Amos, whose scene 
of activity lies in the northern kingdom ; and Isaiah and 
Micah, whose ministry is confined to Judah. During 
this period we can distinguish two lines of Messianic 
prediction— 

On the one hand, the form of prophecy seems to be 


1Cp. R. H. Hutton, Essay on Hebrew Poetry. Israel as a nation 
speaks in the first person singular ; see, ¢.g., Ex. xv. ; Num, xx. 19, xxi. 22, 
This is very marked in the psalms, in some of which (e.g., Ps. exviii.) 
the personal and national elements are scarcely to be distinguished. 

2 Chief End of Revelation, p. 221. Op. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 
pp. 95 ff.; Kirkpatrick, Doc. of the Prophets, pp. 18 ff. 
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determined by the importance of the Davidic kingdom 
in relation to the Assyrian struggle The Assyrian 
threatens the kingdom of God through its king. Con- 
sequently the idea emerges of a Davidic (ic. Messianic) 
king, through whom there is to be deliverance from the 
national foe. This hope was encouraged by the com- 
parative stability of the throne in the southern kingdom. 
Thus Amos points to the restoration of the tabernacle of 
David (ix. 11-15); and Hosea sees hope for Ephraim 
only in a return to David their king (i. 11, ii. 5). But 
these predictions of the king reach their highest point on 
the very eve of the struggle with Assyria—in Micah and 
Isaiah. Prophecy now becomes more explicit. The king 
is to come from David’s city, and shall stand and feed his 
flock in Jehovah's name (Mic. v. 2—4); we. he shall 
stand in a unique relation to God—gifted with His 
Spirit (Isai. xi.), executing His righteous will, guided by~ 
His wisdom, even revealing His Divine attributes (Isai. 
ix. 6). The king’s chosen city, Jerusalem, is to be the 
metropolis of nations; peace will be restored by his 
means to the divided kingdom ;* his throne will be ever- 
lasting and his people holy (Isai. iv. 3). The Davidic 
monarch may be said, in fact, to be the central figure of 
prophecy during this critical period. 

But side by side with these kingly visions we find the 
thought of a self-manifestation of Jehovah, who will 
descend to set up His throne in Zion, as the present 
sovereign, judge, and redeemer of His people. This 
thought passes over into the conception of a day of the 


age, and accordingly is to be a moment both of judgment 
and deliverance. To the prophets it was quite evident 


1 Cp. Wellhausen, Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah, chap. vi. 
® Zech, ix. 9, 10—a passage which is thought to be written by a late 
contemporary of Hosea (Riehm, p, 122; but see Kirkpatrick, pp. 441 ff). 
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that the Divine purpose could be accomplished only 
through the overthrow of the existing theocracy, and the 
salvation of a mere remnant (Isai. vi. 13; Amos ix. 8; 
Mic. ii. 12, etc.). The corruptions of the time made it 
inconceivable that there should be deliverance except by 
the way of judgment. 

A limitation, however, is to be noticed in the develop- 
ment of these two lines of thought, namely, that they are 
nowhere combined. We nowhere find the Messianic 
king conceived as Jehovah appearing in person. In a 
later prophet, indeed, the two ideas are found in juxta- 
position (see Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 23, 24)? but within the 
limits of the Old Testament canon the lines of pre- 
diction, though parallel, do not meet. Two thoughts are 
prominent—(1) the glory of a Davidic Messiah, (2) the 
appearing of Jehovah in Zion. The promised redemption 
is connected now with one, now with the other concep- 
tion. Both elements enter into the total volume of 
Messianic prediction, and find fulfilment and adjust- 
ment only in Christ;* but the time and manner of 
accomplishment remains unrevealed to the prophets 
themselves.* 

(2) What we may call the Chaldean period of Messianic 
prophecy extends from the time when Assyria was itself 
threatened by the Babylonian power to the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus, 7.e. from about 650 to 538. During 
this period of prophetic activity, royalty, owing to the 
moral corruption which had been fostered by the example 
of Manasseh, declined in influence; the national fortunes 
were felt by the faithful to be no longer bound up with 
the reigning monarch. The leading effects of this period 


1Cp. Wellhausen, Sketch, ete. pp. 83-85, 104 f. 

2 In the apocalyptic literature the ideas are combined. See Westcott, 
Ep. to the Hebrews, p. 90. 

3 Op. Oehler, Theol. of the 0.7. § 216. oe Cpl Pete tall 
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| and of the exile were mainly two. First, the sense of 
' Israel’s universal mission was deepened. The universality 
of God’s kingdom had been indeed a prophetic key- 
note long before the exile: it was probably suggested by 
the magnificence of Solomon’s age, and became spiritual- 
ised in the prophetic pictures of the entrance of the 
heathen into the kingdom of God. But hitherto these 
great ideas had been conceived only under the form of a 
world-wide extension of the theocratic state; Jerusalem 
was still destined, it was supposed, to be the centre of a 
universal spiritual empire. The discipline of the exile 
tended to produce new and more profound conceptions 
of the people of God—its function in history and mission 
to the Gentiles. A remnant representing the true Israel 
was destined to be the light of the Gentiles. So should be 
fulfilled Israel’s vocation to be a kungdom of priests and 
a holy nation. Thus the figure of the Messianic king 
melts into that of the commissioned servant of Jehovah. 
| Again, the exile taught Israel the purpose and meaning 


‘of suffering. The great pictures of the righteous sufferer 
(eg., in the Book of Job, in Ps. xxii, and in Isai. liii.) 
seem all alike to be connected with the experiences of the 
exile. It is probable that while a large proportion of the 
exiles either abandoned the spiritual hopes of their race 
or lapsed into heathenism, the suffering remnant of the 
faithful persevered under great persecution and discour- 
agement. Their history—of which we have hints here 
and there in Isai. xl—lxvi—was probably marked by great 
constancy under trial,’ and amid circumstances of extreme 
depression and difficulty. This faithful remnant is ideal- 
ised as an individual who bears the iniquities of his 
people. A new doctrine of suffering arises. It is recog- 
nised (eg. by the author of Job) to be not only or 


1 Wellhausen, Sketch, etc. p. 124; Davidson, Introd. to Book of Job, 
xx. ff. Cp, Montefiore, Hibbert Lectwres, No. v.; Kirkpatrick, pp. 361 ff. 
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necessarily a judgment on sin, but an element in the 
disciplinary dealings of God, and an indispensable condi- 
tion or qualification for effective mediation and inter- 
cession. The idea of vicarious suffering is fixed and 
deepened, and seems to be brought to a focus in the 
conception of an individual righteous man, who, as the 
accepted representative of his nation, must needs make 
atonement by suffering for its sins, and so become a pre- 
vailing intercessor with God. In this ideal servant of 
Jehovah are concentrated the scattered characteristics 
of God’s faithful: their spirit of dependence, their 
patient devotion, their unswerving faithfulness in the 
fulfilment of vocation, their brave constancy under trial, 
their meek acceptance of death. In this sense the figure 
of Isaiah liii. is the culminating point of prophecy; but 
death is not the end in that unique passage. The holy 
servant enters upon a new and glorified life, in which he 
sees the travail of his soul and 1s satisfied. 

Such is the central idea of prophecy during the critical 
period when Israel succumbs before the world-power 
represented by Babylon. The holy remnant (Zeph. ii. ; 
Hab. i.) becomes conscious of its mission before the storm 
finally bursts on the nation; the education of this con- 
sciousness proceeds during the seventy years of the Exile, 
and the result is a new conception of the Messiah. Not 
that the idea of the Davidic king is entirely lost; but in 
accordance with the limitations which seem to be incident 
to the prophetic gift, the figure of the king is nowhere 
actually combined with that of the suffering servant. 
Indeed, so distinct are these conceptions that later Jewish 
theology invents its second Messiah, the son of Joseph.? 
Perhaps the nearest approach to combination is the juxta- 


1 Cp. Delitzsch, 0.7. Hist. of Redemption, §§ 71-73. 
2 Oehler, § 234. See also (in qualification) Stanton, Jewish and Chris- 
tian Messiah, p, 124, 
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position in Zech. vi. 13, 14 of royalty with priesthood 
(cp. Ps. cx.). In that passage Joshua is coequal in 
dignity with Zerubbabel ; and possibly the double crown- 
ing of the high priest in chap. iii. points to a similar idea. 

(3) The work of the post-exilic prophets is to deepen 
the convictions already current as to Messiah’s person and 
work. After its brief revival in the person of Zerubbabel, 
the house of David sank into complete obscurity; the 
Messianic idea was accordingly dissociated from the 
fortunes of the monarchy, and became connected with 
humanity at large. Thus the later prophets dwell on 
the relation of the Messiah to the whole human race. 
He is called the Branch (Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12; cp. Jer. 
xxiii, 5), and in Daniel vii. 13 the Son of Man: But 
he is at the same time depicted as standing in a 
unique relation to Jehovah. He is Jehovah’s fellow 
(Zech. xiii. 7), His angel (Mal. iii. 1), One in whom 
Jehovah Himself is prerced (Zech. xu. 10). But these 
prophets also gather up the substance of former predic- 
tions. Haggai, for instance, unfolds the prospect of a 
Divine self-manifestation, and a new glory of the temple 
(i. 9; ep. Mal. ii. 1), a fact which is significant when con- 
nected with the revival and reorganisation of sacrificial 
worship which followed the restoration. We find the 
Messianic period described in terms suggested by a 
restored temple worship, which colours the ideals of 
Ezekiel (chaps. xl.—xlviii.) and Haggai? To these prophets 
the great feature of the Messianic age is that all things 
become new: ancient forms are filled with new spirit 
and power.2 Nor must we overlook the providential 
purpose of the period which intervenes between the 
restoration and the birth of Christ. The main effect of 


1 On the significance of this title, see below, p. 71 ff. 
2 Cp. also Isai, lvi. 7, Ixvi. 28; Zech. xiv. 16-19; Mal. i. 11, 
3 Cp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 82 ff., 136 ff, 
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the sacrificial ritual of the second temple was to 
strengthen and educate the consciousness of sin; to 
suggest hopes and anticipations of a spiritual kind 
through the agency of material symbols; to awaken 
yearnings for one who should not only restore the 
fallen fortunes of Israel, but should inaugurate a new 
covenant! between the holy God and His people: a cove- 
nant which should “ not only vindicate the truth of the 
ancient promises, but supply the missing link between 
the creature who cannot rule and the Creator who can- 
not obey ”;? a covenant of which the central characteristic 
was not law, but grace. 


-What we witness in_Christian history is the unfolding 
and development of those principles which inspired 
prophecy TC ESS Tee RA Ie y_of Israel. 
In the moral reign of Christ we recognise the transfigured 
kingdom of David; in the catholicity of the Church the 
universalism of the prophets finds its fulfilment; in the 
action of the Spirit upon society and individual men we 
discern the full accomplishment of prophetic visions of a 
righteous nation, and hearts sprinkled with clean water, 
“Jesus Christ,” says Riehm, “so interpreted the Old 
Testament writings that He, as a Son, fully entrusted 
with the thoughts and intentions of the Father, brought 
forth the eternal thoughts of God from their temporary 
and national surroundings.” He is the fulfiller of all the 
Divine purposes, and we discover in Christianity not 
so much the literal accomplishment of particular pre- 
dictions, as a general but close correspondence between 
Messianic prediction in general and its spiritual fulfil- 
ment in Christ. Thus the argument from prophecy, 
when restated in the form rendered necessary by our 


1 This idea already emerges in Jer. xxxi. 31. Cp, Wellhausen, Sketch, 
etc. pp. 122 f.; Kirkpatrick, p. 314. 
2R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays (ed. 3), p. 283. 
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present critical knowledge, is very parallel in its results to 
the modern shape of the argument from design. In both 
cases the inductive conclusion is drawn, no longer from 
the narrow field of special cases of correspondence (or 
adaptation), but from the broad area of prophecy (or 
Nature) surveyed as a whole. The Old Testament is seen 
to be “an organism of which Christ is the final cause.” 
“Christ is, in the first instance, His own witness; and 
instead of being proved conclusively by prophecy, inter- 
preted apart from the light of the Christian era, to be 
the Christ, He first enables those who believe in Him 
to understand aright the prophecies, and to see in the 
correspondence of these, rightly understood, and His 
personal character and history, the evidence of a Divine 
purpose running through the previous ages, and finding 
its fulfilment in Him.”! The Incarnation is in fact 
the one key to the right understanding of Hebrew pro- 
phecy. The person and history of Jesus Christ alone 
explain _the many-sided imagery under which, in the Old 
Testament, the hopes and yearnings of Israel are depicted. 

4. The Messianic hope in its later stage. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel had of course 
profound influence in shaping the Messianic idea. The 
core of Daniel’s conception, however, is not so much the 
figure of a personal Messiah as the universal dominion of 
the saints {(ii. 44, vii. 14, 27), an idea which tended to 
strengthen the expectation of a glorious national future 
which meets us in later stages of the Messianic hope. 

| In the apocryphal books there is practically no refer- 
/ ence to a personal Saviour. Vague hopes of the future 
glory of Zion, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
deliverance of Israel from heathen foes are the most pro- 


1 Bruce, Chief End of Revelation, chap. v. 
2 Schiirer, The Jewish People, ete. § 29; Stanton, Jewish and Christian 
Messiah, pp. 111 ff.; Westcott, Introd. to the Gospels, p. 94 f, 
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minent elements in the Messianic pictures of these books. 
The expectations of the later Jews, in fact, betray a vain- 
glorious and unspiritual nationalism, of which Judaism and 
the synagogue, not the Messiah, are the centre. But in 
the apocalyptic books, the ideal king of earlier prophecy | 
is revived, and the title of Messiah becomes definitely 
restricted to an individual yet to come, who is to be the 
restorer and avenger of his nation. Thus in the Book of | 
Enoch the title “Son of man” is repeatedly applied to. 
the Messiah; and indeed its usage in this book seems to 
colour the expression as applied to Himself by our Lord.’ 
It is unnecessary, however, to notice in detail the 
Messianic conceptions of the apocalyptic literature. In 
some of the writings of this class pre-existence is attri- 
buted to the expected Messiah, but only in common with’ 
other venerable things and persons, such as the taber- 
nacle, the law, the city of Jerusalem, the lawgiver Moses 
himself, the people of Israel2 The apocalyptic picture 
is for the most part that of a human prince, exalted, 
majestic, richly endowed,—whose advent will inaugurate 
a glorious future for Israel. The Messiah is to be the 
instrument of judgment on heathen oppressors, the) 
victorious avenger of the righteous. He is human, a 
son of man, though possessed of transcendent gifts of 
wisdom, knowledge, and power. According to one view, 


1 See Charles, Book of Enoch, App. B. 

2 Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, § 29 (vol. ii. p. 133, 
E.T.), says: ‘‘ All the benefits of the future world come down from above, 
from heaven, where they had pre-existed from alleternity. They are kept 
there for the saints as an ‘inheritance’ which will one day be bestowed 
upon them. In particular does the perfect, the glorious New Jerusalem, 
which will at the time of the consummation of all things descend to earth 
in the place of the old, exist there already. So too the Messiah, the perfect 
King of Israel, chosen by God from eternity, is already there in communion 
with God. All that is good and perfect can come only from above, because 
all that is earthly is in its present condition the direct contrary to the 
Divine.” Cp. Harnack, Dogm. i. 89 n.; Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p, 292 f. 
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He will appear in days when the tribulation of the 
righteous has reached its height, and His reign will begin 
with a wholesale destruction of His foes, after which He 
will rule in tranquillity and peace, the Holy Land being 
the seat of His dominion. Palestine is thus the “ narrow 
region of safety and happiness.” The universalist ideals 
of canonical prophecy give way before meagre and ex- 
clusive national and legal hopes. Something, perhaps, 
was also contributed to the form of the Messianic ex- 
pectation by the current exegetic literature, of which the 
Septuagint is an early and the Targums are a late 
example.’ These last contain, as seems to be generally 
allowed, only scanty and faint traces of a Divine Messiah ;” 
allusions to His being “ revealed,” and to His eternal pre- 
existence, cannot fairly be said to imply more than pre- 
destination in the Divine purpose and foreknowledge. 
For the most part the royal Davidie descent of the 
‘Messiah, His election as the servant of God, His judicial 
office, His conquest of Israel’s enemies, are the most 
prominent ideas. The conception was a partial one, and 
gave rise to fatal prejudices, so that on the eve of the 
Advent, “the only temper which excluded all error was 
that of simple and devout expectation.” To the faithful, 
the entire period between the cessation of prophecy and 
the coming of our Lord would be one of devout reflection 
and spiritual discipline, a time of pause between pre- 
diction and fulfilment, in which religious hope was being 
slowly matured. Perhaps the most spiritual anticipation 
of the Messianic kingdom, and the most prevalent among 
devout Israelites at the time of Christ’s appearance, is 


? Schiirer thinks they are as late as the third or fourth century after Christ, 
but they ‘‘often fall back on older exegetical traditions” (vol. ii. p. 153), 

? Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 294. For a summary of the pre- 
Christian Messianic idea, see the last chapter of Dr. Drummond’s book. 

3 Westcott, Introd, etc. p. 157. 
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that contained in the Psalms of Solomon. These give 
expression to that deep sense of sin which two hundred 
years later was likely to welcome the preaching of John 
the Baptist, and the spiritual deliverance to be realised in 
the kingdom of heaven. ‘True Israelites, though as yet 
very imperfectly conscious of their real needs, were, no 
doubt, already feeling after that which would satisfy their 
aspirations. Consequently, “as it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any Jew could have pictured to himself Christ 
as He really came, so it is equally impossible to imagine 
any other Saviour who could have satisfied all the wants 
which were felt at the time of His coming.”* The true 
Israelite might have fittingly expressed his penitence and 
faith in such a petition as the following :— 


“When Thy name makes its tabernacle in the midst of us we 

shall find mercy: 

And a heathen nation shall not prevail against us, for Thou art 
our defender, 

And we will call upon Thee, and Thou shalt hearken to us. 

For Thou wilt show pity towards the race of Israel for ever- 
more, and shalt not put them away. 

Truly we are under Thy yoke for evermore, and under the 
scourge of Thy discipline. 

Thou wilt restore us in the season when Thou helpest ; showing 
pity upon the house of Jacob, in a day wherein Thou hast 
promised them help.” ? 


1 Westcott, Introd. etc. p. 157. The Psalms of Solomon were probably 
composed between 63-48 B.c. (Schiirer). 

2 Psalm. Solom. vii. 5-9. Cp. for penitential passages, ii. 16 ff., viii. 
27-41 ; for Messianic passages, Pss. xvii., xviii. 

The later Messianic expectation is described and summarised by 
Schiirer (vol. ii. pp. 154 ff.). Its main elements are—(1) a time of tribula- 
tion preceding Messiah’s advent, (2) the appearance of Elijah as forerunner, 
(3) a personal human Messiah divinely endowed suddenly appearing as a 
victorious ruler, (4) destruction of Israel’s foes, (5) gathering of the 
dispersed, (6) renewal of Jerusalem, (7) Palestine and the Holy City the 
centre of the Messianic kingdom, (8) the general resurrection and judg- 
ment, (9) the idea (with some limitations) of a suffering Messiah. 
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PART II 


(Continued) 


§ II. The New Testament presentation. 
1. The development of Apostolic faith; the Gospel 
account of the person and claims of Christ. 
2. The Early Preaching of Christ (Acts of the Apostles). 
3. Christology of 8. James. 
4, Christology of S. Peter’s First Epistle and 8. Jude. 


§ III. Christology of S. Paul. 

1. Implicit teaching of earlier Epistles. 
2. Explicit teaching of the later Epistles as to— 

(a) The Method of redemption (Phil. ii. 5-11). 

(b) The Redeemer’s person (Col. i. 15-20). 

(c) The extension of the Incarnate life (Eph. i. 

3-14). 

General Survey. 
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§ II. Tue Person or Curist: New TESTAMENT 
PRESENTATION 


I. The New Testament largely consists of apostolic 
teaching as to Christ’s person. But behind the testi- 
mony of the apostles, serving as its foundation, lies the 
narrative of the three Synoptic Gospels. The Epistles 
describe the belief of the apostles in explicit terms: the 
Gospels tell us how they came by their belief. We 
learn in them the method by which faith was educated 
and reached its maturity. Incidentally we get some 
insight into the character of the apostles. We find them 
to be simple, unsophisticated men, witnesses of a fact, 
and, as such, “intensely matter of fact.”* They are 
represented as advancing very slowly and hesitatingly, 
through intimacy with Christ’s character and actions, to 
a deeper conception of His person. The great value of 
the Synoptists is that they record for us the actual 


“< a 


history of faith in Jesus Christ. They describe His: 


personality, and the impression actually produced by it 
on the men who were His constant companions. It is 
therefore of great importance to study the process by 
which the apostles arrived at their belief. 

How, then, were they led to acceptance of Christ as 
the manifested Son of God ? 

1. The movement of faith begins historically with the 


1 Of late the tendency to insist on discrepancies in the Gospels has 
revived, but generally in criticism which starts from Unitarian assump- 
tions. For our present purpose the general truth of the narrative is 
assumed ; most critics would admit that the discrepancies, however 
closely insisted upon, do not interfere with the impression that we have 
in the Gospels an authentic portrait of Christ. Latham insists (Pastor 
Pastorum, chap. viii.) on the qualifications which the apostles eminently 
display as witnesses. There is no reason to doubt, in fact, that in the 
Gospels we have 7d dmrouynpoveduara TOv dmoorokGy (Justin, Apol. i. 
33, 66, 67). 

2 Latham, op. cit. pp. 7, 241. 
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ministry and witness of John the Baptist. He is a 
representative figure, not only as the last of the Hebrew 
prophets, but as the type of those who in any age of the 
world’s history have appealed to the highest conscience 
. of their contemporaries. The Baptist first awoke in men 
the spirit of expectancy ; the sense of unsatisfied spiritual 
need. He first made it possible to believe in such a 
kingdom as Christ afterwards proclaimed. And he pro- 
duced on those who heard him the impression of a man 
absolutely convinced of his message, a man of entire 
sincerity ; for his witness to Jesus Christ involved a 
brave self-abnegation. He pointed away from himself 
to Christ. Different causes have been suggested for the 
extraordinary influence of his preaching, but probably 
he fascinated men by appealing “to the common 
hope of Israel—the only hope that remained, that of 
the kingdom. That kingdom had been the last word 
of the Old Testament.”! At the same time he 
met the highest aspirations of conscience by represent- 
ing the deliverance to come as spiritual, for “the yoke 
which crushed Israel was not that of Rome; it was 


sin.” 2 


2. Next in order we must consider the effect on the 
disciples of our Lord’s personality. For His appeal was 
directly personal; He drew men by what He was rather 
than by what He did. Belief sprang from personal know- 
ledge and intimacy; it was the result of subjection to 
the sway of an incomparable moral authority. To that 
authority the first disciples yielded themselves up. For 
them the word of Christ was enough. Thus 8. John and 


1 Kdersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. p. 275 ; ef. 
Pressensé, Jesus Christ, p. 293 (ed. 2): ‘‘Dés qwil ouvre la bouche on 
reconnait qu’il en a saisi le sens intime et qu'il s’est nourri de Ja moelle 
méme des Ecritures. L’Ancien Testament revit en lui.” 

2 Pressensé, ibid. p, 194. 
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S. Andrew followed the figure to which the Baptist 
_ pointed them ; they came and saw where He dwelt, and abode 
wih Him that day. 

Nothing is told us of the manner in which conviction 
formed itself. We only know that they returned sure of 
what they had found; we have found (they declare) the © 
Messiah. And a close study of the narrative assures us} 
that discipleship grew out of direct contact with Christ’s 
personality. He appealed immediately to those faculties | 
in man which could respond to the claim of God. In 
Him “conscience recognised the rightful lord of conduct, 
and did Him homage”;! the heart felt the “self- 
evidencing” power of His appeal; the intellect bowed 
before a fresh word of God. “He spoke, men felt it, 
on the strength of an original and direct knowledge of 
God and the will of God.” ? He gave His hearers the ; 
impression of being no mere teacher its.” 
very source. For “what distinguishes Him from other 
‘teachers iS. the positiveness of His teaching. “ His 
doctrine is never a question and a weary doubt,” but “an 
uninterrupted affirmation.”* The impression made by 
this singular positiveness of Jesus is, as a thoughtful 
writer points out, mainly due to the nature and range of 
“the questions which He answers with an unwavering 
Yea.” All that men most need to know, all that is 
fundamentally necessary for the conduct of human life, He 
declares with unhesitating clearness: the truth that God 
can be known, loved, and imitated by man; the father- 
hood and providence of God; the value of the soul; the 
necessity and efficacy of prayer; the possibility of for- 
giveness and restoration; the certainty of judgment. 
Such teaching at once commended itself to the hearers, 
because it confirmed the presages of their hearts and 


1Dale, The Living Christ, ete. p. 48. 2 Ibid. p. 58. 
? Newman Smyth, Old Faiths in New Light, pp. 198-200, 
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consciences; it needed no system of evidences. And 
what Christ’s teaching was to the first disciples it still is. 
“Tt is self-evidencing; it is rest-giving. Heart, con- 
science, reason rest in it.”! It seems to follow that in 
the reconstruction of their faith men must begin with 
something analogous to this intimacy with Christ, which 
was the privilege of the first believers. They must put 
themselves under the sway of His personality. They 
must follow His footsteps as they are traced for us in the 

-evangelic record. They must, through close study of the 
Gospels, come in contact with the person whom they 
desire to know.? 


become conscious of an imperious claim exerting its 
-pressure_on them. The person who awes and attracts 
them, in the very act of revealing His character and 
of Christ must always present an insuperable difficulty to 
those who believe Him to be no more than man; and, 
indeed, Dr. Martineau has raised the important question 
how we are to reconcile “ Messianic self-consciouness ” 
with humility. The real solution of this difficulty is to 
be found, not in arbitrary excision of the many passages 
in which our Lord puts forward a superhuman claim, but 
in a juster conception of the Messianic office. The popular 
Messianic hope of our Lord’s contemporaries was utterly 
distinct from the ideal which He claimed to embody and 
fulfil. To Him it was not a dignity claimed or asserted, 
but “a vocation meekly accepted”—a vocation which, 
as He assuredly foresaw, would involve toil, humiliation, 


1 Bruce, Apologetics, p. 494. 
? Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p.'17, points out the value of the fourfold 
informal memoir as a powerful means of presenting a personality. 


3 In The Seat of Authority. For what follows, see Bruce, Apologetics, 
pp. 864-868. 
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suffering, and death. A great necessity was laid upon 
Him, which made His self-assertion inevitable; and we 
may observe that the self-witness of Christ must at once 
inevitably raise the question of His relation to the God 
whom He revealed. 

This self-witness may be considered under different 
aspects. 

i, The assertion of sinlessness. He is “holier than} 
Israel’s holiest” (S. Mt. xii. 6). Dr. Martineau speaks’ 
of His “repentance,” but Christ never confesses any con- 
sciousness of moral defect, in spite of the fact that He is 
so acutely alive to the evil and misery of sin, that He is 
the inculcator of humility, that He so vehemently rebukes 
the self-righteousness of the Pharisee, that He is the 
preacher of repentance. He never includes Himself 
among sinners; He has none of the sense of unworthiness 
that distinguishes Old Testament prophets and saints. 
And thus, in fact, the dilemma holds, Christus aut Deus 
aut non bonus. We must either forfeit, as some are 
willing reluctantly but decidedly to do, the moral ideal 
of a sinless man, or we must accept Christ’s self-evidence 
as due to a fundamental necessity of His being. “ Either 
He who testified concerning Himself that He was without 
sin . . . must have been an arrogant visionary wanting 
in all self-knowledge, . . . or in this and in everything 
else the relations must be as He said.”? 

ii. Closely connected with this is the claim of Christ % 
in regard to human sin: to forgwe and to judge. He 
claims to forgive sins, and declares Himself to be one 
that can be sinned against (S. Mt. ix. 2-6; S. Lk. v. 20, 
24); and to be a sacrifice for sin in such sense that His 
blood is shed for the remission of sins (S. Mt. xxvi. 28) 


1 Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), § 75. See Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, No. iv.; H. B. Ottley, The Great Dilemma; R. H. Hutton, 
Theol. Essays (ed, 3), p. 275. 
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But above all, He reveals Himself as the Judge of men. 
He impresses men with the conviction that He knows 
what is in men (8. Jo. ii. 25), and He plainly declares 
that it is He Himself before whom men will plead in the 
day of judgment. It is noticeable that it is in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which some would represent as 
the sum-total and substance of Christianity, that this 
tremendous claim is asserted, this judicial attitude 
towards mankind assumed. But the claim is con- 
sistent with the general moral authority with which He 
teaches. He presents Himself to men as an “incarnate 
conscience.” He implies that they are to be judged by 

_ their relation to Himself; to reject Himself is to reject 
the good.! 

' iil, Christ presents Himself as the giver of a new 

_law. He claims to repeal and to revise the provisions of 
the ancient law; He is greater than the temple; He 
exercises control over the observance of the Sabbath ; 
He reinstates the law of marriage as it was at the 
beginning. He assumes the right to announce authorita- 
tively what is binding on the human conscience (S. Mt. 
v. 22 ff, xi 8, xix. 4). lt was said to them of old 
time, . . . but I say unto you. 

’ iv. Christ speaks as one who claims by right the 

«homage and allegiance of men. He offers them rest 
(S. Mt. xi. 28). He promises not to cast owt any who 
come to Him (S. Jo. vi. 37). He predicts His perpetual 
presence with His people; He declares that to Him all 
authority is given in heaven and im earth (S. Mt. xxviii. 


18, 20). We-find, in fact, that Christ puts forward 
that exclusive and_jealous claim which can be rightfully 
exercised by God alone, He treats souls _as His own, 
and_bids them follow Him as their master. He claims 


1 Cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 58. Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 175 f, 
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to supersede all other ties (S. Mt. x. 37; 8S. Lk. xiv. 26), 
ad Ee ah CREETIEG EE Ther Een 
could only be legitimately required by the Creator 
Himself, 
{ v._To_a Jew it would appear that our Lord put 


' forward one pretension that would_reduce all others to 
‘insignificance. He allowed Himself to be called the 


Christ. At the culminating moment of His life He 
would not disown the Messianic claim. In point of 
fact, this Messianic claim is really involved in a title 
which our Lord is commonly found to apply to Him- 
self: the title Son of Man. What did this designation 
imply ? 

(a) In the first place, our Lord seems to have intended 
by this title to set Himself forth as the personal 
‘embodiment of human nature, the representative indi- 
vidual in whom the race is “recapitulated”” and finds its 
; goal. It implies His relation to the whole of humanity 
as its “embodied ideal.” He is neither Jew nor Gentile ; 
His character is marked by a perfect harmony of distinct 
attributes—in a word, by a certain universality. As 
Ireneus says, He “recapitulates” human nature. 
“Nothing local, transient, individualising, national, 
sectarian, dwarfs the proportions of His world-embracing 
character ; He rises above the parentage, the blood, the 
narrow horizon which bounded, as it seemed, His human 
life; He is the archetypal Man, in whose presence dis- 
tinctions of race, intervals of ages, types of civilisation, 
degrees of mental culture are as nothing.”? We see 
Him “followed by the Greek, though a founder of none 
of his sects; revered by the Brahmin, though preached 
unto him by men of the fishermen’s caste; worshipped 


1 See a beautiful passage in Martensen, Christian Hthics (General), § 76. 
2 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 8; cp. Luthardt, Fundamental Truths, 
p. 323. 
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by the red man of Canada, though belonging to the hated 

pale race.” In Him mankind finds its archetype ; towards 
Him it tends and converges. He is the embodiment of 
all that is essentially true and good in universal human 
nature.! 

(6) But the title “ Son of Man” had already acquired 
what may be called an official sense. It had come fo be 
used as a title of Messiah, with special reference to its 
use in the book of Daniel. But it was in a later 
apocryphal work, the book of Enoch, that the title 
became limited to a supernatural or Divine person. The 
passage in which the phrase occurs in Daniel (vu. 13) 
seems to be a description of a kingdom which is to 
supersede and destroy the empires founded on brute 
violence and material force. The kingdom given to One 
like unto a Son of Man is to be in its origin Divine, in its 
range and extent universal, in its duration eternal, in its 
_ methods and constitution peaceable and righteous. It is 
quite possible that the reference is to the future destiny 
of Israel as a nation. But in the book of Enoch there 
is a significant variation in the title which points to a 
person as its rightful possessor. A Son of Man is the 
phrase in Daniel; in Enoch is presented the Son of Man. 
The peculiarity of its use in this strange book is that the 
title has a purely supernatural import. The Messiah, or 
Son of Man, is of Divine origin, not of human descent ; 
He shares the throne of God; to Him is committed uni- 
versal dominion, and the supreme task of judgment. 
Indeed, as it passes into the language of our Lord, the title 
is already coloured by the conception which appears in 
Enoch. It implies a claim to superhuman attributes: 
spiritual dominion, judicial power, the right of remitting 
sins. But this, the popular notion of the Son of Man, 
seems to be gradually enlarged and modified by the 


1 Cp. Orig. c. Cels, i. 29—a striking passage. 
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introduction of another element derived from the picture 
of the servant of Jehovah in Isaiah. All the associations 
that had gathered round that wonderful prophetic figure 
—the lowly condition, the submissive suffering, the 
human sympathies, the atoning death and final exalta- 
tion of the Isaianic servant—are gradually combined 
with the ideal derived from Enoch, and the supernatural 
claim and dignity of the Messiah receives its final 
vindication only as the issue of suffering meekly accepted. 
The two ideals are in fact brought together in the 
passage which introduces the culminating passage of 
Isaiah’s Messianic vision: Behold, my servant shall deal 
wisely, he shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be very 
high. 

Thus our Lord’s habitual use of the title Son of Man 
would naturally convey to His contemporaries the idea 
of Messianic pretensions, while at the same time the 
context? in which He employs it was calculated to 
suggest deeper and more sober ideas of what the 
Messianic dignity involved: a lowly and obscure lot, 
marked by poverty and suffering; a faithful witness 
delivered; a death of sacrificial suffering endured; a 


victory attained, but only by the way of sorrows. To } 
return for a moment to the title Messiah (xpictés), 


which, as we have seen, was implied in the designation | 


Son of Man. The name Messiah points to the unction 
with the Divine Spirit by which the theocratic king was 
equipped for the fulfilment of His ideal calling? When 
our, Lord applied to Himself the passage Isai. lxi. 1,4 
He pointed to the accomplishment of the Messianic 


1 Tsai. lii. 18. See Charles, Book of Enoch, Appendix B. ; Fairbairn, 


Christ in Mod. Theol. pp. 361-364 ; Westcott, !Gosp. of S. John, add. note - 


oni. 51; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of the N.T. § 16. 
2¢.9., Mt. viii. 20, xvii. 22, xxvi. 24; Mk. ix. 31; Lk. ix. 22. 
Salsale xi exile 4S. Lk, iv. 18, 21. 


e 
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office in His own person. He implies that the Spirit 
resting upon His manhood is the source of its special 
illumination and supernatural power. To the Spirit He 
ascribes His power to expel devils (S. Mt. xii. 28). His 
works are wrought not in virtue of any human strength, 
but as the result of a Divine unction. The anointing 
with the Spirit is in fact to the manhood the source 
of grace and power, of Divine knowledge, of special 
consecration. Thus the title o dyios tod Oeod,’ and 
even the designation King of the Jews, may be regarded 
as explanatory phrases bringing out one aspect of the 
Messianic unction, namely, its consecrating efficacy. 
For the very name Messiah as claimed by Christ points 
toa peculiar dignity, which elevates Him who is called 
to the office far above the organs and ministers through 
whom Jehovah had revealed His will, or organised His 
kingdom, under the old covenant. “In Him Jehovah 
Himself comes to His people; whoever therefore receives 
Him receives God Himself.”? His mission in fact implies 
a fellowship with God such as no other human being can 
share, and consequently His claim to the devotion and 
homage of man is such as only God can justly require. 
The unction of the Spirit, however, implied more 
than supernatural equipment ; it corresponded with the 
general expectation that the Messiah would be invested 
with royal dignity as the Son of David, a title by which 
in point of fact Christ was often saluted. But while 
accommodating Himself so far to the popular idea of 
Messiah, our Lord is careful to impress on His faithful 
disciples a deeper view of the prophecies which foretold 
the royal dignity of David’s Son. The exaltation to 
royal glory was to follow, as in David’s own case, 
rejection and humiliation. Only through suffering was 


PS) Mky i524. 
2 Weiss, J.c. § 18, referring to S. Lk. i. 17, 76; S, Mt. x. 40. 
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Messiah destined to attain the glory which David already 
foresaw when he called Him Lord. 

vi. Lastly, we must consider a claim which ultimately |} 
led to our Lord’s condemnation. _He claims to stand in | 
a unique relation to God_as His revealer? and_ His Son. 
Sometimes this claim takes the form of a co-ordination of 
His own Name with that of God, as in S. Mt. xxviii. 19; 
sometimes it is contained by implication in the assertion 
that He is One who can be sinned against (S. Lk. xi. 10). 
But it is by the title Son of God that He most directly | 
challenges the hostility of His nation and their rulers. | 
While He proclaims the brotherhood of men, and 
presents Himself to them as one who shares their lot, 
and fulfils the conditions of dependence and service that 
man owes to his Creator, He yet detaches Himself from 
men, by speaking of My Father which is in heaven} It 
is, however, to be noticed that He only acknowledges 
Himself to be Son of God on occasions of exceptional 
urgency: He accepts the title as rightfully His own from 
S. Peter’s lips;+ He refuses to disown it when put upon 
His oath by the high priest;® and it is important to 
observe that the title is never used by Him merely in its 
theocratic sense. He is not Son of God in the sense 
that the Davidic king is so called in Psalm ii. and Psalm 
Ixxxix. Nor is He Son of God in a merely ethical sense, 
as men might be called sons of God by right of creation, 
or in virtue of moral affinity to the Divine character. 
In the case of our Lord, the title implies_an_essential, } 

1 Weiss, Z.c. § 19. 

2 Consider S. Mt. xi. 27; S. Lk. x. 22; ep. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. 
vol. i. § 17, 

3S. Mt. vii. 21, ete. 28a Mite xvi. 16: 

5S. Mt. xxvi. 63; ep. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 52 ff. 


® It is, of course, possible to represent the title Son of God as an after- 
thought, a designation applied to Christ by His disciples as soon as they 
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Even M. Renan admits that “the position which He 
attributed to Himself was that of a superhuman being, 
and He wished to be regarded as sustaining a higher 
relationship to God than other men.”! According to 
Renan this claim on the part of Christ is a part of His 
“transcendent idealism”; He only advanced it when 
“the admiration of His disciples overwhelmed Him and 
carried Him away.” But the fact is that the claim is 
coherent with all else that is recorded of His teaching 
and life. “The historical Christ,” says Luthardt, “ and 
His teaching, are facts. These facts can be, and are, 
authenticated ; but they will remain an insoluble enigma 
until we suffer them to receive the solution afforded them 
by His own testimony to His Divine Sonship. If He is 
the Son of God in this sense, then all is clear, and all 
_ else that we are told of Him necessary.”* As the 
Fathers of the Church afterwards insisted, the fact of 
redemption itself is bound up with the literal truth of 
the declaration that Christ was the Son of the lwing 
God. 

Thus, speaking generally, the rarity and solemnity of 
the occasions on which our Lord speaks of Himself, or 
allows others to designate Him, the Son of God, seems a 
proof that He employed the title in a higher sense than 
that in which it was used in the Old Testament. It is 


recognised Him as the Messiah. Such is the view of Dr. Martineau 
(Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 288 ff.), who thinks it is possible to 
discern stages in the “‘ deification”’ of Christ: the first stage being con- 
nected with the baptism in Jordan, when the grace of Sonship was 
supposed to have been ‘‘conferred” on Christ. This is substantially 
identical with the adoptianist view which Harnack regards as the more 
prevalent of two types of Christology current in the primitive Church. It 
is enough to say that Harnack’s view, like Dr. Martineau’s, seems to be 
the result of a preconception, rather than of substantial evidence. See 
Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, § 11; Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, pp. 24 f. 

1 Life of Jesus, c. xv. 

2 Fundamental Truths of Christianity, p. 331. 
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quite true that the title, as applied to the theocratic 
king for example, denotes primarily a unique relationship 
of love, a special claim to be considered the object of 
Divine election and providential care. Such ideas were 
probably not absent from Christ’s consciousness when He 
used this sacred title. It implied His sense of being the 
elect of God, the object of special Divine favour, the 
mediator of Divine revelation, the instrument of human 
redemption. But the question remains whether, taken 
in conjunction with the other assertions and claims which 
have already been considered, the title Son of God does 
not imply such an original unity of essence with the 
Most High as could only be blasphemously claimed by a 
mere man.! The name Son of God is in fact something ' 
more than an official title. is a title by which Christ | 


seems to detach Himself from men and to speak of God 
as His Father in an exclusive sense. 


4. Christ’s miracles are appealed to by Himself as ; 
affording evidence of His claims. They are part of the | 
evangelic tradition, an authentic element of the original 
gospel, and in fact the narrative which seems to form the 
basis of the synoptic record (that of S. Mark) contains 
nine narratives of miraculous cures. Thus we have to 
consider the place of miracles in Christ’s teaching. As} 
we have seen, He first presents Himself as a teacher come’ 
from God. He sways men by the power of His own 
personality. He authoritatively claims discipleship from 
men. Accordingly He is recognised and saluted as Master 
(Rabbi). The apostles accept His authority, submit 
themselves to His moral claim, and so come gradually to 
recognise the truth about His nature. 

(1) First, then, we should observe the close correspond- 


1 This view differs from that of Weiss, 7.c., who seems to overlook the 
significance of passages which <lustrate the meaning of Christ’s claim to 
he Son of God. 


cma 
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ence between the moral claim of Jesus and His exercise 
of supernatural power. His Person is a miracle in its 
blending of humility and majesty, and His explicit 
teaching is accompanied and illustrated by works of 
supernatural power. Thus the miracles seem to be a 
constituent and necessary element in His revelation of 
God; they have inherent probability just because they 
are in exact harmony with the declared purpose of 
Christ’s coming; He is mighty in word before He is 
mighty in deed. His miracles have a unique con- 
gruity ; they illustrate the very truth which He never 
ceases to proclaim in word and life: the exclusive 
claim of the Divine kingdom, the superiority of 
spiritual to material interests, the loving-kindness and 
_ grace of God. The supreme miracle is the Incarnation 
‘itself; the appearance of a Divine life in the universe 
charged with new powers and possibilities; the revela- 
tion of the kindness and love of God our Saviour: The 
works of power which flowed naturally, as it were, from 
Christ, displayed Divine goodness in action up to the 
full measure of gracious possibility.2 The oral teaching 
was illustrated by the works; for example, Christ con- 
stantly proclaims God’s providential care for individuals, 
and enforces the lesson by cures wrought for the most 
part in individual cases.? 


1 Tit. iii, 4. 

2 See Trench, The Miracles, p. 8, with his quotation from Augustine, 
in Joh. Tract. xvii.: ‘‘Mirum non esse debet a Deo factum miraculum. .. . 
Magis gaudere et admirari debemus quia Dominus noster et Salvator Jesus 
Christus homo factus est, quam quod divina inter homines Deus fecit.” 

3 Cp. a striking passage of Chrys. in Matt. hom. xxv. (init.), pointing 
out the close connection between Christ’s words and works. He is seen by 
miracles mpoodoroéy Tots Neyouévors, and afterwards BeBaray éx rdv yivomévwv 
ra elpnuéva. See also Aug. de Trin. viii. 11: ‘‘Itaque ipse Dominus 
Jesus Christus talia faciens ut mirantes doceret ampliora, et temporalibus 
insolitis intentos atque suspensos ad eterna atque interiora converteret : 
‘ Venite, inquit, ad me omnes qui laboratis,’ etc. Et non ait ‘ Discite a me 
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(2) We pass to consider the character of Christ’s 
miracles, which are not meaningless portents like the |_ 


miracles described in the apocryphal gospels, nor ever 


used for personal display or profit, but only for benefi- 


cence or instruction. They are, as it has been said, 


“not acts of preternatural power, but of preternatural | 
love.”+ For there is no moral appeal in mere displays of 
ee a 


ower. Wonderful works impress men in proportion as 


they are recognised to be onueia— signs” of power 
subordinated to righteous and beneficent ends. So in 


Christ’s works we witness no mere exhibition of ab- 
normal power, but a revelation of grace. “We must not _ 
expect,” it has been justly urged, “that the physical, ze. 
the miraculous evidence for revelation, should be of such 
a character as to stand above the spiritual evidence.” ? 
Just as the main arguments for God’s existence are those 
derived from man’s personality and moral constitution, 
while proofs drawn from the order of physical nature are 
secondary; so in the case of the Incarnation, whatever 
reveals God’s character stands higher than that which 
displays mere superhuman force. The miracles of Christ 
do in fact bear a moral impress; they are in keeping 
with all that He reveals of God’s character and attri- 
butes. They are exactly such phenomena as we should 
expect in a moral universe, z.e. a world in which physical 
force is subordinated to righteous law and gracious pur- 
pose. The miracles are manifestations of power, but the, 
power is that of righteous will;* they indicate that the 


quia quatriduanos mortuos suscito,’ sed ait ‘ Discite a me quia mitis sum 
et humilis corde.’ Potentior est enim et tutior solidissima humilitas, 
quam ventosissima celsitudo.”’ 

1Cp. Aug. de Util. Cred. xvi., where miracles are said to be of two 
classes, ‘‘Quedam sunt que solam faciunt admirationem ; quedam vero 
magnam etiam gratiam benevolentiamque conciliant.” 

2 Temple, Bampton Lectures, vii. 

2 Wace, Boyle Lectwres, Ser. ii. Nos. v. and viii, Martensen, Chr. 
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kingdom of God embraces every purpose that relates to 
the well-being, whether physical or moral, of humanity. 
Further, they are parallel to, and illustrative of, the claim 
to exercise power in the spiritual sphere. They are 
symbolic representations of the redemptive action of God 
as the Saviour of human souls. Very instructive in 
this connection are the two miracles recorded in the fifth 
chapter of 8. Luke’s Gospel, the draught of fishes reveal- 
ing to 8. Peter his own unworthiness and moral misery, 
while the healing of the paralytic illustrates the claim 
to absolve the sinner by the injunction, Take up thy 
couch and go into thine house.* 

(3) Something should be added as to the use which our 
Lord makes of miraculous power.? Miracles seem to be 
_ performed with different purposes in view. Thus, on 
» some occasions at least, they clearly have an evidential 
- importance. Some men, of whom Nicodemus may be 
selected as a type, are ready to recognise in miracle a 
presence of superhuman power, such as authenticates the 
teaching and mission of the worker. Ma§racles, indeed, 
must ever be the most popular form of authentication? 
and at one time this was regarded by Christian apologists 
as their main or even their only function. At least 
their attractive power may be admitted; they arrest 
attention, and awaken reflection. Thus S. John tells us 
many believed on His name because they saw the signs that 
He did. What drew Nathanael, for instance, to Christ 
was a marvel of supernatural intuition; but our Lord 
spoke to him of greater things than these. He would 
Dogmatics, § 147 : ‘* His power over nature is by no means arbitrary or 
unlimited ; it finds its bounds in the law of holiness,” etc. 

1S. Lk. v. 8 and 24; ep. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 159. 
See an admirable chapter in Latham, Pastor Pastorwm (c. iv.). 
3 Luthardt, Fundamental Truths, p. 201. 


4 Cp. Mozley, Miracles, Lect. i. p. 5 ; Butler, Analogy, pt. ii. chap. vii. 
58. Jo. ii. 23 ; op. i. 50, 
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be believed primarily because of His word; only second- 
arily because of His works! He would draw men by 
the influence of His life and moral personality, rather 
than by the display of wonders. Belief, in the case of 
the apostles at least, grew out of personal intimacy and 
knowledge, and miracles served only the purpose of 
educating or informing a faith already rooted in their 
hearts. 


Again, miracles performed by Christ are “the highest } 
kind of symbolism.” His “signs” are redemptive acts, | 


and convey instruction as to God’s spiritual dealings with 
mankind in the unmistakable language of typical outward 
facts. And this use of miracles seems specially adapted 
to the purpose of instructing the disciples. Thus some 
of the miracles which seem less obviously acts of benefi- 
cence, ¢.g., the draught of fishes, the walking on the sea, 
the withering of the fig-tree, were means by which 
important truths were likely to be most vividly impressed 
on their minds.2 Our Lord seems in fact to have laid 
Himself out specially to educate the faith of the Twelve ; 
and some of His actions were perhaps calculated to 
suggest heart-searching reflections or questionings that 
would afterwards bear fruit in deeper and more in- 
telligent comprehension of the Divine methods and 
purposes. 

Lastly, we should carefully notice the economy which 
marks the use of miracles. No sign is wrought apart 
from a benevolent or didactic purpose. Thus Christ is 
never found to provide by miracle for His own wants or 
those of His disciples ; nor, as a rule, does He supply 
any need that might be met by the exercise of human 
energies or foresight. There is also an absence of what 


BOs) OveXLV all's 
2 Thus the withering of the fig-tree ‘‘ presented in a parable the situation 
of the Jews’ religion.” Latham, op. cit. p. 97. 
VOL, 1.—6 


: 
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) may be called compulsoriness in Christ’s method. He 
never displays power in such a way as to overawe men 
or compel belief. For faith is only worthily so called 
if it be an act of free moral adhesion, and miracles are 
to be regarded as the effect and reward of a faith already 
existent, not, generally speaking, its originating cause. 
Faith can touch the springs of supernatural power. All 
things are possible to him that beleveth* In a word, 
miracles being moral and spiritual acts, as well as 
physical events, rest on moral evidence, make a moral 
appeal, and are the Divine response to a moral quality 
in man. 

5. The resurrection of Christ. 

That which crowned and justified the faith of the 
apostles was the resurrection. S. John tells us that 
when he entered into the sepulchre and saw the linen 
clothes lying and the face-cloth rolled up in a place by itself 
(S. Jo. xx. 7), he saw and believed. The tokens of 
deliberate purpose, of calm and heavenly order and 
method, were too apparent to admit of doubt that Christ 
had risen by an act of power as He said. For we must 
remember how repeatedly the event had been foretold by 

» our Lord Himself. S. Paul states for us the evidential 
significance of the resurrection in Rom.i. 4. He who 
had been manifested historically as a man among men 
was declared (or marked out) to be the Son of God in an 
act of power, according to the spirit of holiness, by resurrec- 
tion from the dead. The holiness of His life had pointed 
to a momentous conclusion respecting His person which 
the resurrection justified; the combined holiness and 
miraculous power of Christ’s life led to the recognition 
of His higher nature. 

We find accordingly that the testimony of the apostles 
is concentrated upon this fact, the reality of which alone 

18, Mk. ix, 23; 
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appears to explain their spiritual transformation, and 
the steadfastness of their persistent witness in the face of 
hostile opposition ; and this argument is greatly strength- 
ened by due consideration of the character and training 
of those who thus bore their witness! Again, the fact | 
that the resurrection was first doubted and disbelieved, — 
and afterwards proclaimed with calm and unshaken 
assurance, forbids us to accept any theory of illusion or 
imposture. It is morally impossible to believe that the 
whole structure of the Christian Church rests upon an | 
hallucination or a lie? Something has been already said | 
upon this subject. It is here only necessary to recall 
the position which the belief in Christ’s resurrection held 
in relation to the faith of the apostles. They soon came 
to understand that the resurrection was in fact inevit- 
able, Christ being what He claimed to be. It afforded a 
key to the entire life. S. John, who had most closely 
watched the life of our Lord and had seen most deeply into 
its spiritual sublimity, was first convinced of the neces- 
sity of the resurrection. He saw and believed. “A 
secret flashed in upon him, and a thrill of insight rushed 
over him; ... a new light broke over him, and he 
passed at one bound out of death into life”? The 
victory of Jesus Christ over death was to the disciples 
the ground of final assurance that under the veil of 
mortal flesh the eternal Son of God Himself had taber- 
nacled among men. It was a culminating revelation to} 
them of the glory of the Divine Word. 
We are now in a position briefly to summarise the 

different stages which we have traced in the gradual 
growth of the apostles’ faith. Faith, it appears, was 
formed in them partly as the result of their predisposi- 

1 Cp. p. 30. 

2Cp. R. H. Hutton, Theol. Essays, pp. 137 ff. 

3H, S. Holland, Creed and Character, Serm. ii, 
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tion to belief. The Old Testament discipline in which 
they had been reared, culminating as it did in the pro- 
clamation by the Baptist of a kingdom of heaven, had 
fostered in them longings, hopes, expectations of a 
spiritual kind. There appears in their midst one who is 
pointed to by S. John as He who can satisfy their needs. 
They follow, they watch, they study His character, as He 
discloses to them more and more the purpose of His 
coming and the nature of His claim. His works of 
power deepen the impression made by His person- 
ality; His teaching opens to them the Divine truths 
which correspond to their aspirations and needs. In one 
Gospel especially, that of S. John, we have presented to 
us the picture of a faith in different stages of its pro- 
gress,—its fallings away and vanishings, its broken lights, 
its ventures, its recoveries. And faith is crowned by an 
ever larger disclosure and ampler promises; by more 
intimate experience and deeper insight. Faith discerns 
in Jesus Christ successively the Teacher, the promised 
Messiah, the Holy One, the Lord of Nature, the Searcher 
of hearts, the Revealer of God, the supreme Example of 
endurance and love, the faithful and true Witness, the 
Conqueror of death. It bows before Him as Lord and. 
God. The apostles first make the venture of faith—first 
submit to experience, and then know and feel that they 
are known. Action and trust precede knowledge and 
assurance. 

II. The early preaching of Jesus Christ (Acts of the 
Apostles). 

The experience of the apostles themselves seems to 
have led them to present the truth of Christ’s person 
_to others tentatively and in apologetic form. Their 
' preaching starts from what is acknowledged by Jew and 
' Gentile respectively. It appeals, and is adapted to the 
conceptions of God already current. It would have been 
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fatal to preach Christ as God to Greeks, whose notion of 
deity was so degraded, and who could so readily admit 
Christ into a national Pantheon, without some attempt to 
link the new doctrine with the fundamental truths of 
natural religion. It would have appeared to Jews an 
intolerable blasphemy that Christ should be proclaimed 
as one with the ineffable Being, whose very name they 
shrank from uttering. 

Thus there is a certain reserve in the apostolic 
preaching recorded in the Acts, but, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt as to the belief of the apostles them- 
selves. Their faith is implied in the claim to baptize in 
the name of Jesus Christ (ii. 38); in the assertion that 
there was no salvation in any other (iv. 12). Further, 
Christians were known as those who called on the name of 
Jesus (ix. 14, 21); and S. Stephen is described as praying 
to Christ as Lord (vii. 59, 60). The undoubted belief | 

_of the first disciples was that in Jesus Christ God Himself ___ 
had been manifested in flesh. 
. The preaching to Jews was apparently planned on 
a carefully considered system. We may notice— 
(a) The use of a historical starting-point. The facts} 
of Christ’s life, ministry, and sufferings were known’ 
(ii. 22, caOws adtoi oldate). Thus 8. Peter can appeal 
to them as events notorious and of recent occurrence 
Ciec2 eiLelooiveetO v.00, x81 f.).0 “Christchad 
manifested all the signs of Divine unction. There were 
unmistakable tokens that God was with Him. Starting 
from this as a secure foundation, S. Peter’s preaching 
insists on the exaltation of Jesus. The man approved of 
God by mighty works publicly wrought (ii. 22) is finally 
declared to have been made by God both Lord and Christ 
(ii. 36). And, indeed, at an earlier point in the same 
discourse it is implied that the Lord on whom men must 
1Cp. Wace, Boyle Lectures, Ser. ii. No. v. 
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call if they are to be saved is none other than Jesus 
(i721) 

(b) The insistance on prophecy, 2.e. on the continuity of 
Christ’s work and revelation of God with all that is 
recorded in the Old Testament. Thus S. Peter desig- 
nates Christ by the Old Testament title Servant of 
Jehovah (mais xvpiov, iii. 13, iv. 27)? His sufferings 
and resurrection were foretold (ii. 23-25). As the 
prophet like unto Moses (Deut. xviii.), as the rejected 
corner-stone (Ps. exvili.), as the crucified and risen One (Ps. 
xvi.), Christ had been predicted by ancient prophecy (ii. 
22, iv. 11, ii, 23 ff.) The same method is used by S. 
Stephen (vii.) and by S. Paul in his sermon at Antioch 
(xiii.) ; and it must be remembered that the title Messiah 
would to Jewish ears imply in itself a superhuman 
being. In a general review of the discourses in the Acts, 
perhaps the most striking point is the frequency wi 
which the resurrection is insisted upon as the foundation 

_fact_of the apostles’ testimony? It is proclaimed as fhe 
seal of Christ’s Divine mission (ii. 32 f., iii, 15, iv. 10, 
v. 31, xiii. 30); the reward of His work and justification 
of His claims; the decisive manifestation of the glory of 
His person. It is the resurrection that proclaims Him 
Prince of Lrfe (iii. 15); Lord and Christ (1. 36); sowrce of 
blessing (iii. 26); Prince and Saviour (v. 31); Judge of 
quick and dead (x. 42); Son of God (ix. 20). 

(c) The practical nature of the apostolic appeal. The 


1 Weiss, ad loc., remarks that with the following verses (22 ff.) 
‘‘beginnt der Nachweis dass der x%pios von dessen Anrufung die Erret- 
tung abhingt, Jesus sei.” 

2 “Das in altester Zeit viel gebrauchte und vieldeutige mats Ocod” 
(Harnack). Cp. the Didaché, ce. ix., x. 

3 “Die Verkiindigung von Jesus dem Christus ruhte zunachst ganz auf 
dem A.T., hatte aber an der Erhéhung Jesu durch die Auferstehung von 
den toten ihren Ausgangspunkt” (Harnack, Grundriss der Dogmenge- 
schichte, § v.). Cp. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 39. 
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preaching of the apostles is addressed to the Jewish 
conscience, disciplined as it was by long familiarity with 
the law. God hath made Him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom ye crucified, says S. Peter to the Jews 
(i. 36), and we read that the appeal was effective. So 
the apostles invite their hearers to repentance (ii. 38, 
iii. 19); their aim is to touch hearts by appealing to the 
sense of unforgiven sin,—of a burden from which the law 
of Moses could not release the conscience (xiii. 39). 

2. The Preaching to Gentiles. 

This point is not one that needs much illustration. The 
general principle of S. Paul evidently is to find a basis for 
the Christian appeal in the acknowledged truths of natural 
religion, attested by the conscience and reason of man. 
Thus we find him insisting at Lystra and at Athens on the 
two fundamentals of natural religion—(1) the unity and 
providence of the Creator (xiv. 15 ff.), and (2) the 
certainty of a judgment to come (xvii. 24-31). He 
claims of the Gentiles that they shall be true to the 
teachings of conscience and reason.t God had not left 
Himself without witness, in the order of nature; and the 
doctrine of future judgment had been an accepted one 
among Greek philosophers. ‘Tertullian even alludes to 
the prevalent belief as testimoniwum anime naturaliter 
Christiane? and it is worth while to recall the fact that 
the book of Keclesiastes had witnessed to the Divine 
compassion for the Gentile world by its recognition of 
the two attributes which even the heathen would ascribe 
to the supreme God,—those of Creator (xii. 1) and Judge 

1 The inevitable inference from the order and bounty of nature is sug- 
gested by Cicero, Z'usc. Quest. i. 29: ‘‘ Hee igitur, et alia innumerabilia 
cum cernimus, possumusne dubitare, quin his presit aliquis vel effector, 
si hee nata sunt, ut Platoni videtur: vel si semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli 
placet, moderator tanti operis et muneris?” This passage is referred to by 


Bishop Jacobson on Acts xiv. 17, 
2 Anologeticus adv. Gent. xvii. 
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(iii. 17). It is observable, however, that the sermon at 
Athens ends with an allusion to Jesus, and the authenti- 
cation of His mission by the resurrection (Acts xvii. 31). 

III. Christology of 8S. James. 

The Epistle of S. James is interesting as being prob- 
ably the earliest portion of the New Testament,” and 
primd facie it appears very unlike other New Testament 
books in tone and spirit. But there is little to warrant 
the hasty assumption that it represents the earliest type 
of Christianity, and that a Judaistic type. The Epistle 
might rather be described as Hebraistic than Judaistic 
in tone. Its manner and style is that of the ancient 
prophets, and it may be without inaccuracy described as 
“the farewell voice of Hebrew prophecy.” The circum- 
stances, indeed, under which the Epistle seems to have 
been written might well kindle the prophetic spirit. The 
condition of Jerusalem was most miserable; the Jews, as 
a body, were still fanatically anti-Christian, and the ever- 
accumulating load of guilt and frenzy kept the city in 
perpetual disorder and agitation. On the other hand, the 

' Christians were, as a rule, in a backward state of spiritual 
development. The work of 8. James was to lead on men 
who were in an immature stage of religious belief. “He 
was specially fitted for this work, because he was so much 
in sympathy with those whom he addressed.” It is 
possible that the details of Christ’s life were as yet 
comparatively unfamiliar, which would account for the 
paucity of references to our Lord. But in any case S. 
James, by his own attitude towards Christ, implicitly 
repudiates the meagre Ebionitic view of His person, 
which, perhaps, may be seen exemplified in the Didache. 


1 Cp. Weiss, ad loc. 

2 See J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of S. James, p. exxiv. 

3 Dr. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 151, goes so far as to say, ‘It 
chiefly illustrates Judaistic Christianity by total freedom from it.” 
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He calls himself the slave of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (i, 1), and applies the title xvpsos to God and Christ 
indifferently—speaking of our Lord as xvpios do&ns 
(ii. 1);1 he assumes that his readers hold the faith of 
Christ (ibid.); and he looks for His coming to judgment 
(v. 8,9) There is finally a reference to the power of the 
name (vy. 14), which recalls the usage of 70 évowa in the 
Acts and in S. John’s Third Epistle? It thus seems fair 
to attribute the restrained language of S. James to 
intention rather than to imperfectly developed conscious- 
ness of Christ’s person. His general aim seems to be, in 
accordance with his prophetic standpoint, the exhibition: 
of the ethical aspects of Christianity—(1) as a fulfilment. 
or expansion of the ancient moral law, (2) as a regenerat- 
ing power. Christianity is viewed, first, as the per- 
fect moral law. The Epistle seems to presuppose a per- 
version of S. Paul’s characteristic doctrine of justification ; 
for S. James takes pains to insist on moral law as a 
permanent element in true religion. As opposed to the 
Mosaic code, the Christian law is marked by three main 
characteristics. It is a law of freedom (i. 25), ze. not a 
system of outward constraint, but a principle of inward 
life. It is a royal law, not only as given to man by one 
who is the founder of a kingdom, but also as all-regulating 
and supreme ; the substitution of love for servile fear as 
the mainspring of religious obedience (ii. 8). Lastly, it 

1 Mayor understands this to mean Our Lord, who ts the glory: dbéa 
being possibly a reference to the Shekinah. See his note, ad Joc. 


2 Observe that in this last place 6 xvpios is used absolutely of Christ : 
7 mapovola Tov Kuplov HyytKev. 

3 Dr. Fairbairn speaks severely of S. James as ‘‘ timid and conservative.” 
He complains of ‘‘the poverty” of his Christology ; ‘‘the Christology,” 
_he says, ‘‘is so rudimentary because of a double defect,—it is not rooted 
in the historical person, ... and it has no knowledge of the Son- 
ship,” etc. (Christ in Mod. Theol. pp. 328f.). But surely, as Salmon 
remarks (Introd. to N.T. c. xxiii.), S. James’ ‘‘ whole religious life had 
Jesus for its centre and foundation.” 
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is perfect, because it embodies the Divine thought, the 
absolute will of God for man (cp. Rom. xii. 2, To 0éAqpa 
Tod Ocod, TO ayabov Kal evdpectov Kal TédeLor). 

So far, S. James writes from the standpoint of one 
to whom the Sermon on the Mount is the foundation 
of the Christian system, and accordingly he regards our 
Lord as lawgiver and judge. But in his conception of 
Christianity as the word of truth from God (dédyos 
annGeias, i. 18), we find the complementary truth that 
Christian life is a new creation, Christian grace a 
regenerating power, and a gift of God. Two expressions 
are used in this connection. The gospel is ddyos 
adnOeias; it has a creative power in the spiritual sphere 
like the Divine fiat in creation, and it is the instrument of 
the soul’s new birth. Adyos in this text has not, indeed, a 
personal sense, but it implies that the message of God 
to man is embodied in the life and work of the Incarnate ; 
Christ is Himself a word from God. The word of God 
is in Him, as a creative and operative power; in Him 
man is a new creature. Again, the word is implanted 
or rooted in the human soul that receives it (Adyos 
éuputos, i. 21),1 and is the means of its salvation. The 
significance of this conception lies in the fact that it 
marks “an immense revolution in the ordinary con- 
sciousness of a Jew.”? It implies that in Christ is 
revealed a principle of power which the law was unable 
to bestow; it is akin to the Johannine idea of Christ as 
the revealer of grace and truth: of a gift enabling 
man to respond to the requirement of God. Perhaps we 
should connect with the doctrine of the implanted word 
or law, the passage in which S. James describes the fruits 


1A.V. translates ¢uuros as equivalent to éuptrevros, ‘‘ engrafted” ; 
but see Mayor, ad Joc. 

” Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 66; ep. Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 285 ff. ; 
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of wisdom (iii, 13 ff). In the use of this term he 
seems to be referring to the Old Testament doctrine 
of wisdom, ae. the inward knowledge of the Divine will 
which results in active and habitual obedience! In any 
case, S. James’ thought seems to be based on the 
teaching of Jeremiah as to the Messianic age, a predicted 
note of which was to be the writing of the law in the 
heart of God’s people In Christ, not only is the will 
of God perfectly revealed, but the means of its accom- 
plishment by man is provided. The Word of God has | 
thus a twofold aspect: it is, on the one hand, God’s) 
authoritative message of requirement ; on the other, it is a, 
regenerating force imparted to Christians by which they’ 
are begotten again to a new life, which liberates from 
the power of sin, and brings about the actual realisation 
of the Divine kingdom on earth. 

IV. 8. Peter’s tirst Epistle. 

The Christology of S. Peter has the simple, direct, 
objective character which we should expect in view of 
the writer’s own vivid experience of our Lord’s life. Four 
leading thoughts may be discerned in the first Epistle. 

1. The continuity of the covenant people. The titles 
of God’s ancient people belong by right to Christians. 
They are the elect race, the royal priesthood, the holy 
nation, the people of possession, to which the Divine 
promises had been vouchsafed* The gospel is the 
fulfilment of the inspired visions of prophecy; it is the 
full and glorious satisfaction of Israel’s hopes, the crown 
and climax of its history. Even the Old Testament 
was as it were an organism quickened by the Spirit of 
Christ,’ foretelling the grace and glory that should follow 


1 So Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 52. 

2 Jerem. xxxi, 33; cp. Weiss, /.c. 

31 Pet. ii. 9; cp. Ex. xix. 6; Deut. iv. 20, etc. 

41 Pet. i. 10-12. See Weiss, B2bl. Theol. of N.T. § 48. 
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' His sufferings. Christianity is in fact the embodiment of 
an eternal purpose. The sanctification of an elect people, 
consecrated to obedience by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
was foreknown from the beginning! The Gentile Chris- 
tians whom the apostle addresses are treated “as sharers 
in the ancestral prerogatives of Israel; and that not by 
an afterthought, as it were, of the Divine will, but in 
accordance with the Divine purpose as it existed before 
the beginning of things.” ? 

2. The reality of the historic Christ. His appearance 
in the flesh? was real and substantial; both in flesh and 
in spirit He was a partaker of our human nature (iu. 18, 
19, iv. 1). The value of His example lies in the fact 
that He actually suffered for us in the flesh, endured the 
penalty of sin, became by meek submission the pattern 
of faith (1 Pet. ii, 21-25), passed into the sphere of 
departed spirits (ii. 18 ff). The saving power of 
Christian sacraments is derived from the grace of Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension (1 Pet. i. 3, iii, 21, 22). 
Enthroned at God’s right hand, He has power to bestow 
the gift of the Spirit by whose operation Christians are 
regenerated (cp. 1 Pet. i. 23). 

3. The preternatural power of Christ’s human acts 
and sufferings. §. Peter lays special stress on the aton- 
ing virtue of the Passion (ii, 22 ff, iii 18 ff). The 
blood of Christ is precious (titov atwa, i. 19); His blood- 
shedding derives its efficacy from the merit of His eternal 
person. Corresponding with this is the ascription of 


Pole Pet ate 22 2 Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 155. 

*On 1 Pet. i. 20 ff., where Christ is said to be mpoeyywopuévou péev mpd 
kaTtaBonjs Kbopmou, pavepwOévros dé, k.T.X., Harnack says: ‘‘ We may trace the 
specially Jewish idea of pre-existence, z.e, existence in the foreknowledge 
of an omniscient and omnipotent God, of a being afterwards visibly mani- 
fested on earth” (Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. Appendix I.). In the same 
way pre-existence was attributed to the Church by early writers. S. Peter 
implies the rea/ pre-existence of Christ in chap. i, 11. 
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glory to Christ in chap. iv. 11, and the use of Adyos in 
chap. i. 23, which implies “a perfect revelation of God 
apparent personally.”* Like S. James, S. Peter regards 
this living word as the source or instrument of the new 
birth. Christ is, in fact, the perfect Mediator, revealing 
God to man, and bringing man ¢o God (ii. 18). Here 
we have a point of contact between S. Peter’s Epistle 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews; the sufferings of Christ 
restore to man the right of access to God which had 
been hindered by human sin. The whole body of 
Christian believers constitutes a holy or royal priesthood, 
all the privileges which under the Old Covenant belonged 
to the Levitical high priest alone having been transferred 
to the Church. The sufferings and exaltation of Christ 
are thought of as consecrating to the perpetual service of 
God all those who bear the Christian name. 

4. The expectation of the Messianic judgment.? ’ 
Through His resurrection Christ has been exalted to the 
Messianic glory (i. 21), and placed at the right hand of God, 
sharing the honour and sovereignty of the Most High (iii. 
22). On this fact Christian hope is securely based ; a hope 
which fixes itself upon the second coming of the Messiah. 
But His revelation will be a manifestation of Divine judg- 
ment. He who preached the message of salvation even to 
the spirits that once were disobedient (iii. 19) will Himself 
judge the quick and the dead. The salvation ready to be 
revealed (i. 5) means deliverance in the impending judg- 
ment, which therefore is the goal of Christian hope, and 
the moment of entry on the Christian inheritance. 

1 Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i.vol. i. p. 70; cp. pavepwOévros,1 Pet. i,20. 

2 See generally Weiss, B2b/. Theol. of N.T. §§ 49, 50. 

3 The so-called second Epistle is of unknown authorship and uncertain 
date. It represents our Lord as an object of knowledge (émlyywous, 2 Pet. 
i. 8, ii. 20; cp. chap. iii. 18), and this knowledge is the end of the life of 


grace. Here again by implication is given the most exalted view of 
Christ’s person, To Him belong peyadccérns (i. 16), dd&a kal dpery (i. 3). 
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S. Jude speaks of himself as the slave of Christ (v. 1). 
His main thought is the finality of the faith of Christ, 
as One in whom we have union with God. His gift is 
eternal life; His mercy the object of hope; He whom 
heretics deny is 0 povos Seomorns Kai Kvptos. 


§ III. Tae CuristoLocy or S. Pau! 


The form of S. Paul’s Christological doctrine is largely 
determined by the moral and practical aim which the 
apostle had in view at different epochs of his life, and 
by the spiritual experiences of his own career. In his 
earlier letters he exhibits-Jesus Christ in His relation 
chiefly to the fundamental need of humanity, justification 
before God; and in relation on the other hand to the 
expectations and claims of the Jewish people. Christ is 
at once the Messiah, the promised seed of Abraham, and 
the source of the righteousness in virtue of which man | 
finds acceptance with God. In later Epistles we find a 
more comprehensive view of Christ’s person. The his- 
torical and cosmic significance of the Incarnation is 
insisted on; the fact that it is at once the consummation 
of an age-long purpose of God for man and for the 
universe; and the revelation of a mystery of godliness 
hitherto hidden from mankind. 

I. In the two earlier groups of Epistles (ranging in 
To know Christ is to be a partaker of the Divine nature (i. 4). ‘‘The 
author, in teaching such a participation, shows that he has passed beyond 
the Jewish separation between God and the world ; that a mighty revolu- 
tion of Jewish conceptions has been brought about by the knowledge 
that in Christ the union of God and man had been accomplished ” 
(Dorner, div. i. vol. i, note X. p. 353). 

On the question of the genuineness of 2 Peter, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectwres, vii. note B. 
1See generally Liddon, Bampton Lectwres, pp. 331-337; Pfleiderer, 


Paulinismus, esp. ¢. 3; Pressensé, Larly Years of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 
264 ff. (H.T.). 
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date from 52 to 59 A.D.) teaching as to our Lord’s person 
is mainly implicit. A position is assigned to Christ which 
seems inevitably to imply His divinity. 

Thus, in respect to His natwre and rank in the scale 
of being, Christ is invested with Divine attributes. He 
is co-ordinated with God in greetings and farewells (e.., 
2 Thess. 1 2; 2 Cor. xiiii 14). He is the source of 
S. Paul’s own apostolate (Gal. i. 1). He is represented 
as a pre-existent Being (Rom. i. 4, mvedua;* 1 Cor. xv. 
47; 2 Cor. viii. 9); as the agent in creation (1 Cor. viii. 
6), as exercising a mediatorial function (1 Cor. x. 4), 
Finally, He is called Lord («vpcos), and in a great climactic 
passage, God over all, blessed for evermore2 On the 
other hand, S. Paul has a clear grasp of our Lord’s real 
humanity, His humiliation, His sinlessness, His suffer- 
ings (Rom. i. 3, viii. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21, viii. 9, xiii. 4; Gal. 
iv. 4). Pfleiderer infers from the comparative absence 
of reference to the details of our Lord’s earthly life that 
S. Paul had little or no knowledge of the traditional 
facts, but in reply it has been urged that S. Paul’s 
experience was of a kind peculiar to himself. By a 
sudden and violent transition he was called on “to 
believe in a glorified Lord, and not to follow a 
suffering teacher.” The Church instinctively felt that 
his conversion “was to him what death was to the other 
saints, the entrance into a higher life.”* Henceforth 

1 The doctrine of the Son’s pre-existence seems to be implied in this 
expression of S. Paul, as certainly it is in later theology. Cp. Lightfoot, 
Epp. of S. Clement, vol. ii. p. 230, note. 

2 Rom. ix. 5. The arguments as to the application of this passage are 
well stated in Gifford’s Commentary, add. note on ix. 5. Liddon, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 316 ff.; cp. Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. 
p. 308, note ; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. vol. i. p. 393, note (E.T.). 

3 Westcott, Introd. to the Gospels, p. 220 ; ep. Weiss, Bibl, Theol. of N.T. 
§ 58; and Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 305: ‘‘The history is the 


very groundwork of the apostle’s thought, everywhere assumed in it, in- 
separable from it, the element in which it lives, moves, and has its being.” 
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he knew Christ after the flesh no more." The Christ 
present to his thought was the risen and ascended Re- 
deemer in the splendour of His Divine glory. 

But S. Paul’s conception of Christ’s person may be 
gathered no less clearly from the statements which he 
makes respecting our Lord’s office in relation to humanity. 
Not only is He the future Judge whose return is the 
Divine event towards which our universe tends (1 Thess. 
li. 19, iii. 13, andiv. 6,17; 2 Thess. i. 8—10, etc. ; Rom. 
xiv. 9; 2 Cor. v.10). He is the Justifier of humanity, 
the one Mediator between man and His Creator (Rom. x. 
4, v.15; Gal. iii, 24). He is the Giver of grace, a 
quickening Spirit, the Head of a new humanity, the second 
Adam, exercising lordship in the realm of grace as in that 
of nature (Rom. v. 18 ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 17)” 

Further, the expression Jmage applied to Christ in both 
an earlier and later Epistle (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i, 15) im- 
plies that Christ is not only the representative of God, 
but the essential revealer of the invisible Father. On the 
other hand, references to Christ as sen¢ (Rom. viii. 3 ; Gal. 
iv. 4) imply the subordination of the Son to the Father,— 
a doctrine which is implied in other passages, such as 
1 Cor. ii. 23, xi. 3, xv. 28, and is indeed inseparable 
from the conception of Sonship. 

It will be clear from this brief sketch what position 
S. Paul assigns to our Lord. His view of Christ is 


essentially (to borrow a somewhat vague modern term) 


pneumatic. Christ is the heavenly or spiritual man; 
in His original subsistence Divine, and therefore in His 
incarnate life a new creation of God, “a Being above 
nature, who has life and is capable of giving it”;3 a 
Being who assumes human nature, that He may present 

12 Cor. v. 16. 2 Cp. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 808-310. 


3 Fairbairn, op. cit. p. 311 (1 Cor. xv. 45ff.); ep. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. 
of N.T. § 79 (vol. i. p. 408, E.T.); Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 81. 
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it, perfected by obedience, as a living sacrifice to God; 
that He may indwell humanity as the source of its 
righteousness and the pledge of its future glory. It is 
thus on the whole true that the earlier Pauline Epistles 
“construe the Christian fact rather in the anthropological 
than in the Christological form.”! §. Paul’s own experi- 
ence taught him to regard Christianity mainly as a new way 
of human salvation, vouchsafed to man in the person of 
the Divine Redeemer ; as a revelation of grace bestowed 
on mankind through the mediation of the second Adam. 

The leading ideas which give distinctive character to 
S. Paul’s implicit teaching on the person of Christ seem 
to be the following :— 

1. The conception of Christ’s Lordship; to Him 
belongs a Divine sovereignty which He has merited by 
' the life of creaturely service and obedience, and on the 
possession of which He entered at the resurrection. 
We preach, says the apostle, Christ Jesus as Lord.2 This 
is the distinguishing mark of the Christian profession 
and of apostolic preaching. The title sums up Christ’s 
relation to the visible universe and to the Church; 
Christians belong to Him;? they are bound to accept 
His commands as decisive;* they are wnder law to 
Christ ;> He is the fountain-head of all grace, authority, 
and disciplinary power ;° He is to be finally looked for as 
judge.’ Like S. Peter, S. Paul does not hesitate even to 
apply Old Testament Jehovah-passages to Christ ;° and 
he ascribes to Him that absolute sovereignty over the 


1 Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 50. 

22 Cor iv. 55) ep» 1. Cor. xii, 35 Rom. x. 9° 

3 Rom. xiv. 8; 1 Cor, ili. 23. 41 Cor. vii. 10, etc. 

5 Cor. ix. 21; Gal. vi. 2. CNG Coreva4 seo) COrNX Cele LO, 

72 Cor. v. 10. 

8 Rom. x. 18; 1 Cor. ii. 16; ep. 1 Cor. x. 22. The absolute expression 
6 kvptos is often applied to Christ. 6 x¥pios "Incods in 1 Cor. xvi. 23 ; 2 
Cor. i. 14, xi. 81; ep. Rom, xiv. 14. 
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universe which belongs to Deity alone. He is Lord. 
of all;+ Lord of glory;? the splendour of the Divine 
state belongs to Him as the exalted Messiah; the 
essence of the Divine nature is His; He is Spirit.? 

2. The thought of Lordship is qualified by that of 
Sonship. Christ is in a unique sense the Son of God (0 
iScos vids, Rom. viii. 32; cp. 3), in the sacrifice of whom 
is displayed the transcendent greatness of Divine love. 
| The title Son imports something beyond mere Messianic 
dignity,—the dignity with which in the resurrection 
Christ was invested, and which was then recognised as 
essentially His own.* The term denotes a personal 
relationship to God, in virtue of which the sufferings and 
death of Jesus acquire special significance. Further, 
all allusions to the sending of the Son® imply that in 
His original state or nature Jesus Christ was an in- 
habitant of heaven;® the Incarnation was a change of 
state in the life of a pre-existent being, a change which 
involved subjection to creaturely limitations and the law 
of educational discipline (y/yvecOat bd vomov, Gal. iv. 4). 
It was an act of abnegation, in which an unknown 
measure of condescending grace was exhibited.” At the 
same time the term Son, while it implies a position of 
unique pre-existent glory and bliss, naturally conveys the 
further thought of subordination to the Father; the Son, 
notwithstanding His Divine dignity, being sealed as the 
executor and Mediator of the Divine purpose of salvation. 
Thus the Divine sovereignty of the Son is ultimately to 
be surrendered to the Father ;§ for the essential relation 

1See Rom, x. 12, iv. 13 (as Lord of the Messianic kingdom Christ 
is heir of the world) ; cp. Gal. ili. 16 f.; Acts x. 36. 

21 Cor. ii. 8. 32 Cor. iii. 17; ep. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 

4Cp. Acts xiii. 33 (Ps. ii. 7); Rom. i. 4, 

5 Rom. viii. 3 (réupas); Gal. iv. 4 (eEamréorecdev). 


61 Cor. xv. 47: 6 devrepos dvOpwros €£ ovpavod. 
79 Cor. viii. 9: érrdxevoe mrovcros cy, 81 Cor. xv. 24-28, 
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of the Son to the Father is that of dependence. The 
cessation of Christ’s kingship can only be understood 
as the close of a mediatorial function which will have 
attained its purpose. He must reign, says the apostle, ¢zl 
fe hath put all His enemies under His feet. Here the 
“kingdom” is spoken of in relation to the opposition of 
a rival rule, authority, and power. It plainly means the 
sovereignty exercised by the exalted Christ for the 
accomplishment of a Divine purpose, the achievement of 
a Divine victory, the establishment in humanity of the 
kingdom of God, the overthrow of sin. “ That kingdom 
must close when its purpose is accomplished. In that 
sense, but in that only, in which a king puts down his 
enemies, and has then no more opposition to contend 
with, there is the prospect of a time when our Lord can 
be no longer King.”! The position of filial dependence 
involves the ultimate cession of sovereignty to Him who 
is the source of all rule, authority, and power. 

3. As to the historical human life of Christ, S. Paul 
only mentions what is to him of immediate doctrinal 
importance.2 He speaks of His human descent and birth 
under the law; His life of self-denial ; His institution of 
the Eucharist; His sufferings, death, and resurrection.® 
He also touches upon the constraining force of Christ’s 
example ;* but there are two points on which he lays 
special stress: the consubstantiality of Christ’s humanity § 
with ours; and the sinlessness of His nature. 

Christ’s human nature was of a piece with ours. He 
took to Himself flesh, with all its weakness and suscepti- 

1 Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord, Lect. iv. See Chrys. ad loc. 
As in the Apocalypse Bacidela seems to refer less to the splendour of 


royalty than to the Old Testament conception of sovereignty as a means 
of deliverance and victory over foes. 
2 Cp. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 78. 
2 Gal. i. 16; Rom. ix. 5; Gal. iv. 4; Rom. xv. 3; 1 Cor. xi.-23, etc. 
TRCOe Se wil & Coe ooh als MACleye, wan, 
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bility to suffering and death S. Paul contrasts the 


_ flesh of Christ with a higher element in His being (Rom. 
i. 3, ix. 5): the term odp& being clearly employed to 


denote the totality of human nature: that which is 
characteristic of man as such (elsewhere comprehended 
in the expression popd7) SovAov, Phil. ii. 7). In virtue 
of this bodily nature, from which the life of the soul 
(srvy7) is inseparable, Christ was subject to suffering, 


' temptation, and death ; in a word, to all the ordinary 


affections and experiences of sinless humanity.” For the 
“flesh” is not in itself necessarily sinful; it has become 
the sphere and instrument of sin only through the misuse 
of human free will, Christ is “ flesh,” is “ man,” morally 
such as he originally was, but physically such as sin has 
left him, 2.e. subject to creaturely weakness, pain, tempta- 
tion, and death, but sinless. The flesh in Christ is not the 
flesh of sin; He knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21); He came into 
the world only im the likeness of the flesh of sin, 2.e. subject 
to all the outward conditions and experiences of sin- 
stricken humanity, subject to the pressure of temptation, 
and of all the vicissitudes which are the normal conse- 
quences of human sin?’ §S. Paul does not anywhere touch 
directly upon the subject of the supernatural birth; he 
speaks of Christ as made of a woman (Gal. iv. 4) in a context 
where the main thought is similarity of the general con- 
ditions common to Christ and the race He came to redeem. 
Consequently we cannot appeal to him as bearing testimony 
to the evangelic tradition; but as he nowhere contradicts 

12 Cor. xili. 4; Rom. vi. 9. 

2 On S. Paul’s usage of odpt, see Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 68; 
Liddon, Ep. to the Romans, p. 4 ; Gifford, Ep. to the Romans, Introd. p. 
48; Pfleiderer, Pawlinismus, vol.i. See H. Scott Holland’s serm., ‘‘ Made 
under the Law” (On Behalf of Belief, p. 187). 

°On Rom. viii. 3, see Gifford’s additional note; Weiss, § 78, etc. The 


doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness is dealt with in a later part of ae book. 
See Orig. a doc. and esp. Tert. de Carne Chr. xvi, 
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it, we may take it for granted that he would admit the 
virginal birth as the natural and credible account of a 
supernatural fact, which he evidently accepts, namely, 
the sinlessness of our Lord’s manhood. 

4. The significance assigned by 8. Paul to Christ’s 
death and resurrection may be urged as a proof of the 
exalted conception he had formed of His person.! It is 
only necessary to point out the leading aspects of the 
Divine sacrifice which meet us in the earlier Epistles. 
It is, first, a supreme display of Divine righteousness and 
love: righteousness vindicating the law that sin deserves 
and necessarily involves penalty; love finding a way 
by free self-sacrifice to reconcile holiness with mercy.? 


~ee 


Again, it is a vicarious self-oblation: a representative } 


offering, a submission to the law of Divine justice made 
on behalf of men by One who suffered in their stead ;? 
One who submitted, though sinless, to be the sacrifice 


for sin.* Again, it is a redemption, the blood of Christ } 


being a propitiatory sacrifice by which mankind was 
delivered from the curse and tyranny of sin. The 
phrase dzroAvtpwows (Rom. iii. 24) implies, according to 
Old Testament usage, the idea of deliverance, but at a 
mighty cost. The self-surrender of Christ to death is 
described as a redemption-price (teu, 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 
23) with which mankind has been purchased, but the 
thought is combined with that of propitiation. Lastly, 


the work of Christ is regarded ultimately as a reconcilia- 
tion, or atonement, by which God again admits man, on! 


his submission to the Divine will, into favour and friend- 
ship. In this connection it is the obedience of Christ, 


1Qp. Weiss, § 80. 

2 See Rom. iii. 25, 26, iv. 25, viii. 32; 1 Cor. xv. 33 Gal. ii. 20. 

32 Cor. v. 14, 15 ; aepl judy, 1 Thess. v. 10; brép tov dpapridy quar, 
1 Cor. xv. 3; dia 7d rapamTmpara judy, Rom. iv. 25. 

+ 2)Cor, vy. 21. 
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exemplified both in His life and in His submission to 
death, that is the means of reconciliation, while the ground 
of it is to be found in the Divine mercy.! The result of 
this act of grace is the acceptance, or justification, of 
man, and the imparting to him of the righteousness of 
Christ.2 The new life of Christians, however, is the 
self-communication of the risen Redeemer’s life and 
grace. If they are reconciled to God by the death of 
His Son, they are saved by His life. Thus the work 
of Christ as man’s atoning sacrifice is merged in His 
function as the mediator of salvation. The resurrection 
sets as it were the seal upon the Redeemer’s work, and 
is the proof of its efficacy and acceptance with God. 
This mode of conceiving Christ’s work entirely corre- 
sponds to the “ pneumatic” view of His Person. “Theo- 
logy was to Paul,” says Harnack, “looking forwards, the 
doctrine of the liberating power of the Spirit (of Christ) 
in all the concrete relations of human life and need. 
The Christ who has already overcome law, sin, and 
death, lives as Spirit, and through His Spirit lives in 
believers, who for that very reason know Him not after 
the flesh. He is a creative power of life to those who 
receive Him in faith, that is to say to those who are 
, ustified.” + The pre-existent, crucified, risen, and 
exalted Christ is in fact the ruling principle and 
decisive element in the theology of S. Paul. 

From this brief summary of the apostle’s earlier teach- 
ing we turn to his more explicit theological statements. 

II. The explicit Christological teaching of S. Paul may 
be best exhibited by a brief consideration of three con- 
Spicuous passages which treat the Incarnation from 
different points of view. 

1. The method of redemption is described in the 


1Rom. v. 10, 11; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. ° Rom. v. 9. 
3 Rom. v. 10. 4 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 82. 
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earliest Epistle of the first captivity, Phil. ii, 5-11. It 
should be observed that the whole passage is introduced 
with a practical moral purpose,—to illustrate the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, which does not insist on its rights. Our 
Lord is presented as the pattern of one who foregoes pre- 
rogatives that might be claimed, and renounces the state 
of pre-mundane sovereignty which by right was His. This 
is generally allowed to be the motive of the passage. 

The chief points to be observed in this great passage 
are the following :— 

(a) The unity of the person whose action is described.) 
The passage starts from the historical person Jesus Christ, 
and traces the continuous action of a single personal will. 
The Incarnation is the transition, or descent, from a 
heavenly to an earthly and human existence; from a 
state of glory to one of servitude and trial. 

(0) The pre-existence of Jesus: év poppy OGeod} 
vmdpxywv. This phrase implies possession of all the) 
characteristic and essential attributes of Deity. popd7 j 
is not to be confounded with odcia, but only one who 
was God could subsist év woppf Gcod. The word wopdy in 
fact comprises all those qualities which convince us of 
the real presence of a being or object.? In this state 


1 See, e.g., Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, i. p. 187 (E.T.). 

2 Cp. Eph. iv. 10, 6 xaraBas. 

3 See Lightfoot, ad loc. ; Chrys. ad loc. ; Trench, Synonyms of the N.T. 
§ 70. op? presupposes ovcla and Pious, and cannot exist without them. 
‘* wopoh addit essentie et proprietatibus essentialibus et naturalibus alia 
etiam accidentia que veram rei naturam sequuntur et quibus, quasi linea- 
mentis et coloribus, ovcla et Pvois conformantur atque depinguntur.”— 
Zanchius (ap. Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 19). Chrys., however, says 
4 poppy Tod Oe0d, Geo dvots. It would be more strict to say, perhaps, that 
the Son of God could part with pop¢} Geod but not with ovcla or Pots 
deod. But, says Chrys., ov« éorw &ddzs odclas dvTa, Thy GAAnS popphy Exew. 
‘Tn our case,” he adds, ‘‘ who have a composite nature (ovy@eror), form 
pertains to the body. But in the case of the simple, uncompounded 
nature, it pertains to the essence (ovclas)” (ad Phil. 238 D.). 


eases 


Se? 
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our Lord originally subsisted, i.e. before his Incarnation. 
Equality in state with God (ro elvar toca Oe), with all 
that it implied of glory and bliss, was His own. But He 
did not regard this state as a prize or dignity to be 
retained. He therefore ceased for a season to be equal 
in state to God. He surrendered the enjoyment of 
privileges which He might have claimed. 

(c) The xévwovs is the process or method by which 
our Lord emptied Himself of the state of Deity. The 
voluntariness of the action is emphasised (éxévwcev 
éavtov). In what this self-emptying consisted it is 
impossible to speculate. S. Paul, however, implies that 
though in the abstract difficult to conceive, it was a real 
act of the Divine will;? he does not exclude the idea 
that the Son of God continued in some sense to be what 
He was before. So Chrysostom insists, wévar, pynoty, d jy, 
éraBev 0 ovx v2 The real point is the exhortation to 
imitate the mind of Christ; there is no special insistance 
on the mystery of the act by which He became incarnate.* 


1 With brdpxwy, x.7.d., cp. S. John’s ev dpx7 fy (i. 1), and the statement 
of 8. Jo. xvii. 5. Chrysostom insists @vcows ydp éddrTwy ovK ay dvvairo 
apmdoa. To elvas ev meyddry olov 6 dvOpwros ovK dy Svvaito aprdcat TO yevéa Oat 
toos dyyé\w Kara tiv ptow.  Harnack (Dogmengesch. vol. i. Appen- 
dix 1) deals very fully with the Pauline (Hellenic) conception of pre- 
existence. S. Paul, he thinks, is the primary author of that form of 
Christology which was afterwards expressed as follows :—Xpuords, 6 KUpuos 
0 choas huds, dy pev 7d mpBrov mvedua, eyévero capé Kal otrws Tuas 
éxddecev (2 Clem. ix.). The idea that Christ is 7 dpy} Tis xricews Tod 
G08 (Apoc. iii. 4) is to be referred to the specifically Jewish idea of pre- 
existence. Thus, according to Harnack, S. Paul (and also S. John) holds 
a theory midway between the Jewish and Greek ideas of pre-existence. 
Harnack’s view, however, seems to be based on a partial and biassed survey 
of the earliest Christian thought. 

2 Cp. the parallel passage, 2 Cor. viii. 9: dv Judas érrwyeuce mAovctos Ov. 

3 ad Phil. 247 E., 248 D. Aug. in Joh. xvii. 16: ‘‘Non se exinanivit 
amittens quod erat, sed accipiens quod non erat.” See also Cyril 
Alex.’s exposition, Zp. ad Johann. Antioch, 107 c. ff. [Pusey, Vhree Epp. 
of S. Cyr. p. 48). 

4 Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 16. 


* 
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(d) The assumption of another nature is implied in 


es 


the words AaBeiv, yiyvecOar. The Son of God assumes. 


the form of a servant (uopdiv Sovnov), 2.e. the essential 
attributes of a servant of God: the life of creaturely 
dependence and service as contrasted with the glory and 
sovereignty of the Son in His natural state! The phrase 
being made in the likeness of men brings out the complete 
and representative character of Christ’s assumed nature. 
In relation to men He was like them (év opotopate 
avOperwv); He was one of themselves? The Greek 
phrase does not imply a docetic view. “He does not 
mean,” says Chrysostom, “that Christ did not possess 
a body of flesh, but that His flesh sinned not, and was 
only like to the flesh that had sinned. It was like in 
nature, but not in defect (kata thv pvow, od Kata THY 
kaxiav).® ‘Likeness’ implies that it was not in all 
respects the same, eg. as regards conception of a virgin, 
and sinlessness.” Finally, Christ was found (appeared) 
in outward fashion as a man; He passed through the 
external phases of ordinary human experience. The 
incidents of His life were such as could fall under the 
observation of His fellow-men.* Yet the word fashion 
(ox7ja) implies that this was a transitory phase, a 
temporary stage, in Christ’s human development. 


oe 


(c) The essential characteristic of the nature assumed } 


by the Divine Son was submission to the will of God. 


1 Joh. Damase. de Orth. Fide, iii. 21: kat dovAny avédaBev picw, Kal yap 
dovAn eorw 7 avOpwHrov pics TH TomnoavTe adTiv Oe@. Corn. a Lap. (ad 


Phil. i.c.) : ‘‘ Hee servitus . . . creature, qua talis est propria, in duobus 
consistit : primo, quod creatura tota sit subiecta dominio Dei, utpote que 
totum suum esse a Deo . . . accepit et continuo accipit ; secundo, quando 


rationalis creatura est, obligatur in omnibus Deo quasi Domino parere, 
eum revereri et colere: que duo Christo, ut homo est competunt.” 

2 Joh. Damase. J.c.: do0\os wed” judy KexAnuevos. 

3 ad Phil. 248 A. ; ep. Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, i. p. 53. 

4 oxjua, habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones et actiones. 
—Bengel. 
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He was obedient unto death; His human nature was 
made the organ of a perfect obedience. In the word 
obedient Christ’s entire human experience is summarily 
comprised ;! and the conditions under which obedience 
was, rendered were voluntarily assumed (érarelvwcev 
éavrov). There was on Christ’s part a voluntary con- 
tinuance in the state which He assumed. 

(f) The reward of human obedience was exaltation, 


; ‘ Se f \ 
' according to a necessary law of Divine action (dso xal, 


v. 9). The manhood of Jesus Christ is raised from death 
to be the organ of supreme sovereignty and the object 
of universal adoration. The exaltation is here regarded, 
not as a necessary consequence of the union of the 
human with the Divine in the person of Jesus, but as an 
illustration of a fundamental law of the moral universe. 
Thus in outline 8. Paul describes the conditions under 
which redemption was achieved. He says nothing as to 
the problems which the doctrine of the xévwous presents 
to faith. Only one thing is strictly necessary for the 
purposes of the apostle’s argument, namely, the truth that 
He who thus vouchsafed to undergo a true human experi- 
ence was Himself more than man. The great purpose of 
the entire passage is to represent the Incarnation of the 
Divine Son as an act of immeasurable condescension. 
Christ’s obedience “ would lose its highest significance as 
a pattern and prototype if it were not the obedience 
of Him who was originally and essentially the Lord of 
glory. . . . They who make Christ a mere man, in order, 
as they say, to do honour to the ethical, the human, 
weaken and injure the ethical, because they deny to 
Christ the means and the possibility of the highest 
manifestation of love. The truly ethical, truly human 
example which Christ has left us rests on the mysterious 
basis of the Divine in His being, and loses its power, 
1 Cp. Rom. v.19; Heb. v. 8. 
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becomes empty and flat, when it is detached from 
this.” 4 

2. The most impressive description of the Redeemer’s 
person is found in the Epistle to the Colossians (chap. i. 
15-20). In the third group of his Epistles, to which 
this letter belongs, 8. Paul is no longer confronting 
Judaistic error as to salvation, but a Judeo-Oriental con- 
ception of Christ’s person.2. In the heresy which the 
Colossian Church seems to have exhibited in a nascent 
form, it has been customary to trace the fundamental} 
idea of the Gnostic cosmology, namely, that of the essential! 
inherent evil of matter. It is not necessary to pursue 
this conception to its source. It is sufficient to point 
out its practical consequences, which were mainly two. 

(1) If matter is evil, the question arises how God can! 
create or otherwise come in contact with matter? This) 
problem was solved by the supposition that there existed 
a hierarchy of intermediate beings, each containing less 
of the Divine element than the one higher in the scale. 
The lowest of these beings, it was taught, would be 
sufficiently akin to gross matter to come into contact and 
relation with it. 

(2) But again, if matter be evil, how can the soul be} 
liberated from its control? In answer to this question 
use was made of the Christian idea of redemption, which 
was represented as consisting in the liberation of spirit 
from the trammels of matter. This result was to be 
achieved by a rigid asceticism, and by contempt and 
depreciation of the body. 


1 Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), § 79. 

2 Dr. Hort (Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116 ff.) questions the current 
opinion that the Colossian heresy was of a speculative type, connected with 
Essene influences. His weighty arguments make the connection at least 
very doubtful. The distinctive features of the heresy seem rather to be 
derived from Palestinian (Pharisaic) Judaism than from Hssene influence. 
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These ideas appear in their developed form in later 

Gnosticism; but in germ, at any rate, they underlie the 
mode of thought which S. Paul combats by a direct and 
positive statement of the significance of Christ’s person, 
and the effect of His work in practically abrogating the 
ceremonial ordinances of Judaism. 
' In this passage the Son of God is exhibited as the 
_ Image of the invisible God. The term eixeév, which 8. 
Paul uses in an earlier Epistle (2 Cor. iv. 4), implies a 
twofold function of the Son. (1) In Him is presented 
the adequate and essential expression of the Divine 
‘nature; He is the visible representation of Deity, because 
‘in Him dwells the plenitude of Divine attributes. (2) 
He is the vevealer of Deity, manifesting that which in 
itself is invisible. His character is a true manifestation 
of the Divine glory; in Him is conveyed to man a real 
and perfect knowledge of God. The function here 
ascribed to the Jmage is equivalent to that of S. John’s 
Logos (cp. 8. Jo. 1. 18, xiv. 9, 10). 

From this conception of the Son’s person follows the 
truth of His essential relation to the natural creation and 
to the new creation—the Church of redeemed humanity. 

i. The Son is jirstborn of all creation, or in relation to 
‘ all creation. To Him belongs the dignity of primogeni- 
ture (mpwtoréxia); in relation to creation He is prior 
to it (avTds éote rpo TavTwr), and exercises sovereignty over 
it. In fact, the expression 7pwtTotoxos, when considered 
in its context, implies the Son’s pre-existence ; while its 
Messianic associations suggest the idea of lordship and 
heirship.1 

The mediatorial function is thus involved in the fact of 
Divine Sonship, and this is first exercised in the act of 
creation. All things were created im Him, as their 


1 See Lightfoot’s exhaustive note, ad loc. ; Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 821 ff. ; and Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 103. 
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archetype; by Him as the co-operating agent; unto Him 
as their final cause. All things in Him cohere, hold 
together (cvveotnxev). The laws which by their inter- 
action bind the universe into a rational and ordered whole 
(xoopos) are expressions of His mind. In Him created 
life eternally was (Rev. iv. 11); the universe was ever 
present to the thought of God. The pre-existent Word 
was, in the phrase of Philo, the xoopos vontos: the - 
ground and source of all existence There is, in fact, 
but one link between God and the universe, between the 
absolute and the world of matter, namely, the person of 
the Son. 

ii, The Son also stands in an essential relation to the | 
Church, or new creation. “The Creator,” says a living | 
writer, “is so bound to His creation that He cannot 
allow it to be divided from Him by evil, for this would 
be its ruin. And so at the touch of evil the cosmology 
becomes a soteriology; for when sin enters the world,. 
the Creator, who is good, has no choice but to become the 
Saviour.” The mediatorial function which the Son 
exercises as Creator, He fulfils also as Redeemer. He is 
the one link between God and mankind. “He absorbs » 
in Himself the whole function of mediation. Through 
Him alone, without any interposing link of communica- 
tion, the human soul has access to the Father. He is 
the Head with whom all the living members of the body 
are in direct and immediate communication, who suggests 
their manifold activities to each, who directs their several 
functions in subordination to the healthy working of the 
whole, from whom they individually receive their inspira- 
tion and their strength.’ ® 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the details of this 

1Cp. Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 125. 


2 Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, p. 
3 Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 183 (ed. 1). 
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passage ; it will suffice to point out its leading thought, 
the cosmical significance of Christ’s person and work. 
In the earlier Epistles the thought of the exaltation of 
Christ pointed back to that of His heavenly origin. 
But it is characteristic of the group of Epistles to which 
the Colossians belongs that the significance of the 
Redeemer’s person is deduced & priori from the mystery 
of God’s creative thought, according to which the purpose 
of salvation was intimately connected with the plan of 
the universe realised in creation. The eternal purpose 
of love is fittingly and naturally carried into effect 
through the agency of God’s Beloved, the Son of His love, 
who alone can endue humanity with the grace of adoptive 
sonship. As all things were created by the Son, so all 
were created for Him (eis adrov). The ultimate goal of 
the universe is the restoration of all things to their 
natural dependence on Christ as the centre and source of 
their life and movement. This conception of Christ 
marks an advance in the later theology of S. Paul, as 
compared with that of his earlier Epistles. 

3. In Ephesians i, 3-14 is described the exten- 
sion of the incarnate life in the kingdom of redeemed 
humanity. 

The conception of Christ’s person as the source of a 
new life, the archetype of a new nature, leads on to the 
idea of a catholic society, of which the risen and ascended 
Lord is the Head and life-giving principle. The Church 
is contemplated as perpetuating the life of the Son of 
God, and as uniting individual souls to Him by a process 
of incorporation. The quickening power of Christ’s 
spiritualised humanity is the principle of the Church’s 
unity, and the gift which it perpetuates. 

The first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians speaks 


1 Eph. i. 6; Col. i. 13. 
2 Eph. i. 10; dvaxeparadcacba rd rdvra ev Xpur@. 
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of this gift of a new life—the characteristic gift of the 
new society—under a threefold aspect. 

i. The gift is predestined by the Father. Individually, 
men are destined for the privilege and status of sonship, 
which is to be realised through union with Christ (dca 
‘Inood Xpiotod, v. 5). This “sonship” is one not only 
of mystical connection through a new birth, but of moral 
affinity: He chose us out before the foundation of the world 
that we should be holy and without blemish before Him in 
love. The historical work of Jesus Christ is the founda- 
tion of the Church’s existence, but though the Incarna- 
tion is an event in time, it is the fulfilment of an eternal 
and world-embracing purpose, to be realised in the elect 
community of which Christ is the Head.! 

i. The gift is communicated to mankind in Christ,’ 
the Author of our redemption by means of His blood. 
According to the Divine purpose for the universe, all 
things are to be summed up (avaxefararocacbau, v. 10) 
in Christ. He was foreordained to be the principle of 
their unity, the source of their life, the mainspring of 
their renewal, the controller of their movement. His 
work is one of reconciliation or restitution of all things 
to a state which they were predestined to attain; a 
restoration of harmony between God and the universe.? 

But the Church of redeemed humanity stands in a 
peculiarly close relation to the Redeemer’s person. If 
He is the Head of the body, she is the complement, or 
fulness, of His being (wAnpa@pua).2 To her Christ com- 
municates the totality of His Divine attributes, so that 
she herself becomes filled up to the measure of Divine 
fulness ;* she attains, by perpetual increase, to the full 
stature which ‘in Christ she is predestined to reach. 
By the gradual extension of the incarnate life, the 

1 Cp. Eph. i. 22, iv. 15. 2 Eph. ii. 16. 
3 Eph, i. 23, 4 Eph. iii. 19. 
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universal lordship of Christ is vindicated and manifested ; 
the sum of things in heaven and in earth is again 
gathered into harmonious unity under the headship of 
the Divine Son; the whole creation, spiritual and 
material,—every order of being, angelic or human,—is 
included in the scope of Christ's redemptive work. 

iii. Finally, the gift of the new spiritual life is sealed 
by the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, the characteristic 
endowment or blessing of the new creation. Through His 
operation the soul undergoes a new birth which conveys 
the remission of sins, and translates into a new sphere of 
being. The subjective condition of this process is faith. 

A careful comparison of the leading ideas of the 
different groups of Epistles, shows that S. Paul is guided 
by the same fundamental principles in each ; but in later 
letters he develops these principles in greater detail and in 
a more contemplative tone. The idea of salvation as a 
mystery, as hidden wisdom, is expanded in the Ephesians, 
and the work of Christ is described with the use of much 
the same imagery as in Romans and Corinthians. The 
ideas of redemption, reconciliation, peace; the associations 
connected with sacrificial blood, meet us in the later as in 
the earlier group of Epistles. The sealing of Christians 
with the Spirit, which is the earnest of their inheritance ; 
the grace of adoption and heirship; the antithesis between 
faith and works, between the righteousness of the law 
and the righteousness obtained from God; the high 
significance attached to Christ’s resurrectron, and to baptism 
as an act of incorporation into Christ—all these thoughts 
reappear in an expanded and richer form in the Epistles 
of the captivity. From a doctrinal point of view, there- 
fore, it is a mistake to over-emphasise the differences of 
literary form which distinguish the later from the earlier 
writings of the apostle.” 

1 Eph, i. 18, 2 Cp, Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N. 7’. § 100. 
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Without going into further detail, we may give an 
idea of the place which our Lord occupies in S. Paul’s 
thought by a very brief survey of the leading Christo- 
logical thoughts of each group of Epistles. 

In the Epistles to the Thessalonians Christ is referred | 
to more than once as the Judge of men. We have 
already noticed what that claim on His behalf necessarily 
implies. To 8S. Paul the coming (zapovaia) of Jesus 
Christ is the supreme event to which creation moves.! 
It will be a moment of revelation: the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven with His mighty angels? It is 
impossible to conceive that He for whom Christians are 
exhorted to patiently wait;? He who is the author of 
their salvation, the deliverer from Divine wrath,‘ the 
dispenser of grace,° the present comforter of His people,’ 
—can be less than Divine. 

In the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans the work of Christ is contemplated in its 
relation to anthropology... Christ is the source of justifi- 
cation and of spiritual life to mankind; while to the 
apostle himself, He is Master, Lord, and Judge ; the source 
of his ministerial power, the sustainer of his weakness, 
the subject of his preaching. 

S. Paul’s doctrine of justification is based on the 
dignity of the person of Christ. The Judaisers whom. 
he confronts in the Epistle to the Galatians were men 
who either had never understood, or were wilfully 
rejecting, the completed work of Jesus Christ. The 
whole antithesis between grace and law, faith and works, 
which underlies the Epistle, rests on the assumption that 
the religion of Christ is absolute and final. All that 
preceded it was rudimentary, preparative, imperfect, dis- 


11 Thess. i. 10, ii. 19, v. 23. 22 iD hess eye liane 
3 2 Thess, iii. 5. 41 Thess. i. 10, v. 9. 
51 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. i. 12. SE Rhessenitee lc 
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ciplinary. In Christ the promise of God was fulfilled ; 
the promise of blessing, the promise of righteousness. 
What is it that gives this finality to the justifying work 
of Jesus Christ? How is it that in Him man is finally 
liberated from the bondage of the law? Why is His 
cross an object of glory and exultation? The answer is 
that the author of redemption is in a unique sense the 
Son of God The grace of His passion and resurrection 
is independent of historical limits of time; it is per- 
petuated in the life of the redeemed; it is imparted in 
the sacrament of regeneration,? which incorporates the 
believer into Christ,—identifies him with Christ, “ whose 
perfect obedience and expiatory sufferings are thus trans- 
ferred to him.”? Finally, the great blessing which 
prophecy had foretold—the gift of the Spirit—is com- 
municated in and through Christ. God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts* And the faith 
which on man’s part appropriates the blessings of redemp- 
tion; the faith which justifies; the faith which saves, 
has Jesus Christ for its object. Christ is, in fact, to the 
soul that which its Creator and God alone can be. He 
is the object of the soul’s supreme act of self-surrender,® 
of its most absolute confidence and trust. 
, In the Epistles to Corinth and to the Romans Christ’s 
manhood is presented as the source of spiritual life to 
mankind. He is the quickening spirit who makes alive 
the dead inert mass of humanity. He accomplishes this 
in virtue of His relation to the race as a whole, which is 
analogous to the position of the first Adam. The work 
of each man, the first and the second, is, in accordance ~ 
with the law of solidarity, universal in its effects. Each 
is in a sense a “ universal” person, transmitting the con- 
Ui Graleetien 20 sniverde 2 Gall ait. 273 cp, Romy vis 1=113"Col, iin 12! 


3 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 348. 4 Gal. iv. 6. 
5 Gal. ii, 16, 20, ete. ; ep. Liddon, J.c. 
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sequences of his action to his posterity. The first Adam 
transmits to his descendants the natural weakness and 
liability to corruption and death that resulted from his 
sin. The second Adam transmits the effects and benefits 
of His sinless righteousness ; but it is by a new birth, and 
according to the law of a supernatural life. For by the 
resurrection the humanity of Christ is spiritualised and 
endued with an all-pervasive, penetrating, and vitalising 
power. ln Christ shall all be made alive. The weak, 
petty, but destructive cause of man’s ruin—Adam’s act 
of lawless disobedience—is more than counterbalanced 
by the full, rich, and exuberant power of Christ’s work. 
For grace is mightier than sin ; life than death; Divine 


Spirit than the life of nature. And here again we are. 


compelled to acknowledge that the source of life, the 
renewer of humanity, must be more than human; for 
His work of re-creation is such as belongs only to the 
original Creator of man’s nature.’ 

Passing to the next great group of Epistles, those 
belonging to the first captivity, we find an expansion of 
fundamental ideas already suggested. In these Christ 
occupies “not simply an historical, but a cosmical place.” ? 
The mystical aspect of Christology is brought into promin- 
ence: the relation of Christ as Mediator to the whole 
system of created things; the method, the efficacy, and 
the universal significance of His redemptive work. This 
has been already illustrated at greater length. It is 
sufficient now to gather up the main thoughts which 


the apostle develops: (1) that of the xévwovs — the | 


mystery of Divine self-limitation ;? (2) that of the 
avakeparaiwots—the “recapitulation” of all things in 
Christ: the consummation of their destiny, the restoration 
of their original unity, the fulfilment of the primal 


1See Rom. v. 12-21; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45-48. 
2 Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, p. 318. Sop hilsare bs tke 
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\ purpose of creation ;1 (3) that of reconcilement between 


God and man on the one hand, between Jew and Gentile 
on the other, in the one body of the Crucified? In each 
of these great themes, the real point insisted upon is the 
dignity of Him whose life and death and resurrection 
have been so rich a revelation of Divine grace, so un- 
speakably powerful in effect, so universal in scope. The 
glory of a Divine Person is implied in the various titles 
of our Lord in these Epistles: Lord? First-begotten,s Head 
of the Church,? Son of God’s love,® Image of the wnvisible 
God,’ He that filleth all in all.8 It is implied in His work 
as Mediator, His grace as indweller of hearts,? as the 
sanctifier of the Church,’ as Saviour," as the Lord of a 
kingdom, as the possessor of the plenitude of Divine 
attributes. It is in keeping with this that to the 
apostle himself Christ is the central object of thought 
and contemplation, faith and hope, love and service, 
devotion and adoration. 

Of the Pastoral Epistles it needs only to be said that 
they reproduce, without materially adding to, the con- 
ceptions of Christ’s person already developed in the 
earlier Epistles. They insist, perhaps, more fully on the 


- | universality of Christ’s redemptive work. S. Paul seems 


to regard our Lord’s person with a deeper sense of venera- 
tion and awe. He dwells on the mercy which Christ 
had displayed towards himself; he contemplates Christ 
as the awarder of the final crown. For the rest he 
speaks of Him as Mediator, and uses a phrase more 
familiar in the writings of S. John, which implies Christ's 
dignity as a pre-existent Being.’ 


1 Eph, i. 10. 2 Eph. ii. 18 ff. Pein ai, Wal a Colsiai5: 

5 Col. i. 18, 6 Col. i. 18. Ok ty is 8 Eph, i. 28. 
9 Eph, iii. 17. 10 Eph. v. 26. Banik, shy, AAU, PC ah, 1%, 
zeColp in L Os 14 See 1 Tim. ii, 3 ff.; ep. generally Weiss, §§ 107, 108. 


5 1 Tim. i. 16, ete. 16 edavephOn, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
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Enough has been said to illustrate the wealth of S. 
Paul’s thought, and the profound depth of his insight 
into the mystery of Christ. The impetuosity and energy 
of his style in earlier Epistles gives place in his later 
writings to the calm, chastened, and contemplative 
manner of one who had done and suffered much for the 
cause of Jesus Christ. 


PART II 


§ IV. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ V. The Theology of S. John. 
The Apocalypse. 
The Hpistles. 
The Gospel. 


§ VI. General review of the Apostolic teaching. 
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§ IV. THe EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews was apparently written 
to Christians of Jewish descent, who were familiar with 
the ceremonial worship of the temple; probably to some 
definite society, ¢.g., the Christian Church of Jerusalem, 
or some neighbouring community. The writer is dealing 
with believers, whose insight into the true significance of 
their religion is narrow and defective ; who bitterly feel 
their isolation and exclusion from the fellowship of their 
fellow-Israelites, and who under the pressure of manifold 
troubles are tempted to apostasy, and are actually betray- 
ing symptoms of spiritual degeneracy. This temper the | 
writer confronts by exhibiting Christianity as the final, the | 
absolute religion: both because it perfectly accomplishes | 
the true and only end of religion’—the union of God | 
with man; and because it fulfils the great spiritual ideas | 
suggested ie the sacrificial ordinances of the Mosaic law. 
The general thought differs from that which is most 
characteristic of S. Paul. The main idea of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is not the abolition, but the fulfilment of 
the ceremonial law in the Person and work of the 
historical Christ. 

The Epistle deals with the subject of the Incarnation 
under three heads: 

I. The person of the Son (chaps. i—vi.), in whom is} 
revealed and realised the true destiny of man. Christ | 
is set forth as the perfect Mediator. 

(a) As being vids Oeod, Jesus Christ is the natural 
Mediator in creation, and true revealer of God. He 
conveys to man a final authoritative message from God. 
He is the “Apostle” of God (iii. 1). This thought is 
developed in terms which point to the writer’s connection 


1 Note especially the recurrence of the words redeoty, mpocépxerbat, 


eyylfew. 
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with Alexandria. The Son is described as the radiance 
or effulgence of the Divine glory, i.e. perfectly manifesting 
the Divine character and attributes; and also as express 
image of the Divine essence, 2.e. embodying in a distinct 
personality the totality of Godhead. The natural Medi- 
ator in nature—upholding the universe as creator, sus- 
tainer, and heir of all things, He is in virtue of His 
Sonship the effective Mediator in the sphere of grace. 
In His own person He makes atonement for sin; in His 
own person He assumes our nature, and lifts it to the 
Divine throne.! 

Such is the transcendent dignity of the Son of God, 
and it is exhibited by the method of comparison. Christ 
is contrasted successively with the highest ministers of 
the old dispensation. He is above prophets, above angels, 
above Moses the mediator of the law, above Joshua the 
giver of rest to Israel. The partial and fragmentary 
message of the prophets is contrasted with the final and 
authoritative word of the Son; the dependence and 
service of created angels with the immutability, the 
eternal years, the universal sovereignty of the Son; the 
minister in God’s household with the maker of the house; 
the captain who brought Israel into the troubled rest of 
Canaan with the ascended King who provides for the 
people of God the repose of an eternal sabbath.2 The 
main effect of this series of contrasts is to heighten the 
thought of the unbroken continuity of Christ’s work. 
The same sovereign will has ever been calmly at work, 
bearing all things on their course to a predestined end.? 

(6) Christ is also truly man ; His humanity is perfect, 
real, representative. He stands in relation to mankind 
as one of a community of brethren; one with them in 

1 Chap. i. 1-8. On the Christology of the Epistle, see Westcott, 


Hebrews, 424 f. 
2 Chap. i. 1, 4 ff., iii. 1-6, iv. 8 ff. 3 Chap. i. 3. 
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the conditions of a moral probation on earth; the fore- 
runner, in whose exaltation through suffering is seen the 
Divine purpose for man. Accordingly the writer insists 
(1) on Christ’s experience of our lot as complete. He 
is captain of a host; one of many brethren; we are 
partakers of Him who lard hold of the seed of Abraham. 
He shares the general conditions of a human lot in the 
tasting of trial, temptation, and death. He displays 
human virtues: trust, faith, dependence, sympathy, sub- 
mission, faithfulness unto death (2) In Christ, the 
mystery of man’s humiliation and suffering is explained. 
It is seen to.be the fitting way of exaltation; the appro- 
priate discipline of human character; the condition of 
perfect fellowship with God.? 

Christ therefore is not only God’s Apostle to mankind ; 
He fulfils the other side of the mediatorial function. He 
is high priest, the perfect representative of man before 
God.3 

II. The high-priestly office of Christ (vii.—x. 15). 

The central theme of the Epistle is next developed, 
and this passage may be regarded as an expansion of the 
thought that in Christ man fulfils the Divine purpose ; 
he has priestly access to God, and is finally united to 
Him. For the representative office of high priest 
Christ was prepared by His experience of suffering and 
probation. The dignity of this function is exhibited by 
a new comparison, namely, between the two types of 
priesthood embodied severally in Melchizedek and 
Aaron. 


1 See chap. ii. 10-18, iii. 14, iv. 15, v. 7-9. 

2 érpemev, ii. 10, v. 5, 9. 

3 dpxvepeds, ii. 17, iii, 1, iv. 14. Cp. Iren. iii, 18. 7. ee rdv 
peolrnv Oeod Te kat dvOpHrwy Sid Tis ldlas mpds éxarépovs olkerdrnTos els 
pirlay Kal dudvoray Tos dudorépous cuvayayely Kat Oew@ mev Tapacrficac 
Tov avOpwror, dvOpwro.s dé yrwploa. Tov Oedv. 
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The priesthood after the order of Melchizedek is 
exalted over that of Aaron in two main respects. 

i. It is a universal, supra-national priesthood. In 
virtue of His complete human experience, Christ is the 
representative not of a single race, but of humanity. 
He exercises His priestly function in a sphere spiritual, 
universal, eternal, which transcends the accidents of 
space and time. The peculiar glory of Melchizedek lay 
in the fact that he was free from the limitations of 
humanity; he was without beginning of days or end of 
life+ So the glorification? of Christ as high-priest 
begins with His uplifting from the earth. He enters 
the sphere which is spiritual and therefore real—the 
sphere of true sacrifice, the true tabernacle, of which the 
earthly tent was but a shadow or figure. He has an 
inviolable priesthood—the tenure of which is uninterrupted 
by the accident of death,t and which rests on the 
sure basis, not of a human ordinance, but of a Divine 
oath. Hence the writer draws the conclusion that 
in the priesthood of Christ we see the introduction of 
a better hope (vu. 19). This, it has been said, is the 
“dogmatic centre” of the Epistle, setting forth Christianity 
as the religion of hope—hope better in relation to Juda- 
ism ; hope absolutely good in regard to the true end of 
religion—union with God.® 

ii. The priesthood of Christ fulfils the legal types. 
As priest He has somewhat to offer." What is His offer- 
ing? The oblation He brings is Himself;® and the 
efficacy and finality of His offering les in the fact that 
it is spiritual and is one, whereas the Levitic sacrifices 
were material and many. 

His oblation is spiritual: an inward oblation of will, 

1 Chap. vii. 3. 2 Chap. v. 5. 3 Chap. viii. 2. 
4 Chap. vii. 15-24. > Chap. vii. 20. 6 Dr. A. B. Bruce. 
7 Chap. viii. 3. 8 Chap. ix. 14, 26. 
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which finds expression in the outward act of self- 
surrender to death (x. 5 ff). Christ’s body is the 
instrument of a sinless will; His death finds acceptance 
as an act of perfect obedience, and in virtue of His 
inseparable and unchangeable Divine personality (rvedua 
aidviov, ix. 14), He is enabled to be at once priest 
and victim. This point is brought out by an exposition 
of Ps. xl. (x. 5-10). 

Further, Christ’s offering is one, whereas the sacrifices 
of the law were many and oft-repeated. His is the 
sacrifice of a life that passes through death and is 
brought into holy fellowship with the living God. Thus 
the human nature which He had made the organ of 
His suffering obedience attains its true destiny in abiding 
union with God. The blood sprinkled on the Mercy-seat 
was as it were a type of human life surrendered and 
dedicated to the life of Divine fellowship and service. 

Christ’s ministry is, in short, duahopwrépa Aevtoupyia ; | 
it belongs to Him as the Mediator of a better covenant. 
His sacrifice in fact inaugurates this new covenant, and 
consecrates the whole sphere of covenant obligation and 
access to God, just as the ancient tabernacle on the Day 
of Atonement was purged, and its sanctity renewed by 
sprinkling of blood? The thought of the deficiency 
of the old covenant paves the way for the third main 
section of the Epistle. On the one hand, it was in pro- 

1 An important point to notice is the writer’s conception of Christ’s 
offering as spiritual. Being so it belongs to heaven, the sphere of realities, 
though it took place on earth. Itisa true sacrifice because it was the 
outward manifestation of a spiritual fact—the entire devotion of a sinless 
will, The phrase 6:4 mvedparos aiwvlov lifts the offering of Christ into 
that only true order, and the oblation is regarded in all its stages as a 
transaction within the trwe sanctuary (vill. 2). Pfleiderer sees in this 
opposition between the heavenly and earthly—the order of true ideas and 
that of sensible copies—a clear indication of the writer’s connection with 


Philo. Phil. and Devel, of Religion, vol. ii. p. 235. 
2 Chap. viii. 6, 13. ° Chap. ix. 18-23; cp. Levit. xvi. 14-19. 
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phetic vision superseded;! on the other, its symbolic 
sanctuary bore on its very structure the marks of 


imperfection.? 

III. The new spiritual covenant based on the com- 
pleted work of the ascended Christ (x. 15 to end). The 
affinity between this Epistle and S. Luke’s Gospel 
appears in the thought that the bloodshedding of Christ 
is the foundation of a new covenant relation between 
God and man.’ It is as it were an axiom of the Epistle 
that a covenant implies a sacrificial death as its con- 
dition. The sacrifice of Christ having been treated in § 
II., the writer passes to consider the peculiar features of 
the new covenant. He proceeds to describe (1) its require- 
ment: faith (connected with baptism, the covenant 
sign);° hope;® and love.” 

(2) Its glory, in comparison of the first covenant, 
which had been ratified amid circumstances so awe- 
inspiring. The new covenant introduces man into a 
heavenly order; a sphere in which he finds himself in 
contact with a host of spiritual forces, a world of 
heavenly beings; an immovable kingdom of priests, 
enjoying free access to God, and consecrated to a life of 


_ acceptable service (xii. 18-29). 


(3) Its perpetuity. It rests on the person and work of 
One who lives for evermore, enthroned at God’s right 
hand, ever interceding for His people, ever presenting 
Himself in the power of the act once for all accomplished 
(xiii. 8-19; cp. vi. 25-28). 

The closing benediction (xii. 20f.) gathers up the 
main features of Christ’s high-priestly service. He is 
the great Shepherd, a phrase recalling Isai. lxiii. 11, and 


1 Chap. viii. 7 ff. ; cp. Jer. xxxi, 31 ff. 2 Chap. ix. 1-10. 

3 Op. S. Lk. xxii. 20, 4 kaw diadjKn &v TG aluarl pov. 

4 Chap. ix. 16,17. ° Chap. x. 22, 23, Faith illustrated in chap. xi. 
§ Chap. xil. 1-18. 7 Chap, xiii. 1-6, 
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implying that Christ leads men to their true rest. He 
is risen and ascended (the two thoughts are never 
separated, though the latter is chiefly characteristic of 
the Epistle). He lives within the veil, ever presenting 
Himself together with His members as an acceptable 
oblation to the Father. He is able to make men complete 
Jor doing God’s will (xii. 21), by bestowing the Spirit, in 
whose strength the obligations of the new covenant can 
be fulfilled. 

The above brief survey of this great Epistle will have 
illustrated the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
Christology which is peculiar to the writer. It may be 
fairly said that the distinctive conception of Christ, 
which determines His rank in relation to God, His place 
and work in the universe and humanity, is that of Son- 
ship.1 From this conception follows the idea of Christ’s 
relation to the Father, as One in whom the essence of 
the Divine character and being is manifested and the 
idea of a necessary relation to the universe, as creator, 
preserver, heir of all things, and redeemer. The Sonship 
of the Redeemer underlies and conditions the sonship 
of man, which is realised through the fellowship of 
Christ with man in a common nature. The special cir- 
cumstances of the Hebrews give to the Epistle its 
peculiarly “hieratic” and sacerdotal character. In this 
feature the Christology of the Epistle supplements that 
of S. Paul;% and the writer is guided in the form 
and presentation of his argument by his perception of 


1 Bp. Westcott notices ‘‘the use of the anarthrous title ‘Son,’ which 
emphasises the essential nature of the relation which it expresses,” as 
characteristic of the Epistle. Zp. to the Hebrews, p. 425; cp. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 118. 

2 Chap. ii. 14. 

3 See generally a study of this Epistle in Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. 
pp. 320-828 ; and the important papers of Dr. A. B. Bruce in Lzpositor, 
ser, iii, andiv. Also Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 156-159. 
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the influences actually at work among the Hebrew 
Christians, for whom the ancient priesthood and sacrificial 
system still retained such incomparable attractions. 
The very choice of the term Son, and the reasoning back 
from the exaltation of Jesus to His original nature (i. 
2—4), implies that the writer shares with his readers the 
Messianic hopes, and the belief that in Christ they have 
been fulfilled. But the name which in Old Testament 
usage had denoted the ethical relationship to God of the 
Messiah, is in this Epistle employed to express a natural 
or essential relationship. The Sonship of Christ les 
behind His Messianic function, and is the foundation and 
justification of it. His exaltation is based upon the 
dignity of His original nature. He who became Lord 
over all “had @ priori a relation to that all.” From the 
Son’s Messianic lordship over the world is inferred the 
creation of the world by Him, and its continuous sub- 
sistence in Him.? 

The same thought of Sonship determines the writer’s 
conception of Christ’s high-priestly work—Christianity 
is essentially a new covenant, the characteristic of which 
is perfection (tedelwos), ic. the establishment of un- 
impeded fellowship between God and man. For the 
attainment of this end a new Mediator is required—one 
who, wearing the nature that needs redemption, can per- 
fect it through obedience, bring it near to God and 
dedicate it to His service. Consequently the high 
priest is one of many sons who are being brought to 
glory ;?, He who sanctifies and they that are sanctified 
are all of one; all have a common origin. Accordingly 
the Son shares with those whom He deigns to call 
brethren, the flesh and blood which are subject to tempta- 
tion, suffering, and death. He is im all points made like 
them, and through actual experience acquires the power 

1 Weiss, J.c, 2 Chap. ii. 10, 11.° 3 Chap. ii. 14. 
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of sympathy with their weaknesses; thus even in His 
exalted state He can be touched with the feeling of their 
infirmities, and can give succour to the tempted in time 
of need.’ 

It is consistent with the same point of view that the, 
Messianic salvation itself is conceived as an eternal! 
inheritance,? on the possession of which Christians enter 
as sons of God. The Christian community is thus 
described as the Church of the firstborn ;? the sufferings 
of the faithful are indications of the fatherly love and 
favour of God,* and are the fitting discipline of prepara- 
tion for the life of glory. So the writer frequently 
addresses his readers as “brethren,” and specially in- 
culcates the duty of brotherly love.® The Church in fact, 
like Israel of old, constitutes a family or household of 
God,® the ruler set over it being a Son, who is the /irst- 
begotten (mpwrTdroxos) even before He enters on His 
mediatorial work as High-Priest of humanity. 


§ V. Tue TuHEoLocy or S. Joun’ 


S. John’s work was to a large extent practical. He 
is traditionally the organiser of the Church and the 


1 Chap. iv. 15, 16. ? Chap. ix. 15. 

3 Chap. xii. 28. 4 Chap. xii. 6-8 ; cp. ii. 10. 

5 Chap. xiii. i. Soin vi. 10 Christian love is said to be shown to God’s 
name—because all Christians are sons of God. 

§ Chap. lii. 6. 

7 A few words are necessary in explanation of the general treatment of 
this subject in view of current literary and historical criticism. The 
different books traditionally ascribed to S. John are not here used as 
historical testimony of Christ’s life and work, but only as evidence of 
certain Christological beliefs, —of the interpretation of Christ’s life which 
prevailed in the Church during the period between S, Paul’s death and 
the middle of the second century, and which very deeply coloured the 
theology of the subsequent period. It is not therefore of present import- 
ance to discuss (e.g.) the different theories as to the date of the Apocalypse, 

VOL, I.—9 
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episcopate in Asia Minor.1 As a writer his importance 
is that he seems to complete, combine, and harmonise the 
different types of apostolic teaching. His main character- 
istic is intensity of thought, combined with a correspond- 
ing absoluteness of expression. To him, as to the writer 
of Hebrews, Christianity is the absolute religion—the 
final disclosure of God, revealing the perfect way of 
fellowship between God and man. It is final, because it 
rests on the fact of a real incarnation of Deity. S. John 
is often contrasted with S. Paul. The difference between 
the two apostles is one of training, of mental habit, and 
intellectual method, but practically the great point of 
‘contrast lies in the fact that “S. Paul begins with 
anthropology, S. John with theology.”? S. John does 
not commence, like 8S. Paul, “with man and his misery, 
but with God and His perfection.”* Hence the mystical 
tone of his writings, their calm depth, their sustained 
elevation. To him “what proceeds in time belongs to 
eternity; the outward event is the visible symbol of 
what is innermost in the Divine nature and ultimate in 
the Divine purpose.” * In the historic Incarnation and 
its issues he contemplates the eternal laws of Divine 
self-manifestation. In the history of Christ’s conflict 
and victory he sees ideal principles at work, and each 


or as to the nature, sources, and ‘‘ tendency” of the Fourth Gospel. The 
Tiibingen views in their developed form may be easily ascertained from 
such works as Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures, vol. ii. Lect. vii.; or Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion. It would seem that the last word of 
criticism is very far from having been said as to the date of the Apocalypse, 
or its exact character as a composition. ‘The present condition of the 
question is stated most temperately by Dr. Sanday, Inspiration, pp. 369 
ff., as also all that is to be said in regard to other points of Johannine 
literature. Cp. Salmon, Introd. to the N.7', Lectures xii.—xvii. 

1 Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. 2. iii. 23. 

» Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 243. See the whole passage. 

* Pressensé, Harly Years of Christianity, vol. i. p. 442 (E.T.). 

4 Fairbairn, Christ in Mod, Theol, p. 344, 
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incident becomes a parable, speaking of God, His purpose 
for the world, and His judgment of men. “ His idealism,” 
says Weiss, “lets this Son of Thunder see @ priori 
throughout the deepest essence in the outward form, the 
immutable law in the changeful actuality, the final con- 
summation in the germinal beginning.”* He traces all 
phenomena back to their ultimate principle; tendencies 
present themselves to his mind in their final development. 
It is this habit of thought that is common to the writer 
of the Apocalypse and the author of the Gospel, and so 
far the tradition which ascribes both books to S. John 
finds internal justification. 

1. Lhe Apocalypse. 

The general characteristic of the book is its fidelity } 
to Jewish conceptions, together with an absence of} 
elements that can be fairly called Judaistic? The 
Christian Church is the continuation of the Jewish 
Church of the Old Testament, but the continuity of the 
true Israel is not identical with the continuance of the 
actual nation. The unbelieving “Jews” who persecute ; 
the followers of Christ have no real claim to the title; | 
they are a synagogue of Satan3 The true Israel is 
gathered from all the nations of the world; and its 
identity with the Old Testament Church is ideal. In 
accordance with this ideal conception the imagery and 
symbolism of the Apocalypse are derived from Old 
Testament books, and from scenes familiar to the Jews: 
the Holy land, the city of Jerusalem, the temple courts, 
the brazen altar of burnt-sacrifice, the inner shrine with 
its altar of incense. Further, the book claims the 


1 Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 141. 

2 ¢,g., the idea of special prerogatives belonging to Jewish Christians 
as such, which some critics have discovered in the imagery of the book. 
See Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 160 ff. 

3 Chaps. ii. 9, 111.9; cp. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. § 130, 
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_ character of prophecy.’ The seer speaks of himself as 


“GORI Ss 


being in the spirit? The general subject treated is the 
conflict of the Church and the world, the history of 
Jesus Himself indicating the law of development, and 
the ideal course which the conflict is destined to follow. 
The book depicts this conflict under concrete forms, and 
imagery derived for the most part from the prophetic 
writings. 

i. The central figure is the person of Christ, who is 
described in terms suggestive of His human descent from 
the chosen people: He is the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
the root and the offspring of David, the Christ of Gods 
The writer thus starts from the recognised Messianic 
conception of our Lord, but the Messianic dignity and 
glory are the reward of sacrificial suffering; His kingly 
dominion is combined with high-priesthood (i. 13); the 
Divine throne is the reward of death voluntarily accepted.‘ 
Christ’s Messianic lordship and victorious sway over a 
hostile world are the fruit of humiliation. 

But the exalted Messiah is recognised as originally 
of Divine essence. His glory is the glory of God. Thus 
He is described as pre-existent in relation to creation;? 
the first and the last; the Alpha and Omega® He is 
associated with the Father as the source of grace; He 
is the Divine Judge; the bestower of the Holy Spirit; 
the Lord of lords; the holy and true. He is with the 
Father the supreme object of adoration in heaven; He 
shares the throne of God.” The title Word of God is 


1 Chaps. i. 3, x. 7, 11, xxii. 6, 7, 9, etc.; cp. Sanday, Inspiration, 
p. 375. 

2 Chap. i. 10, ete. 3 Chaps. v. 5, xi. 15, xii. 10, xxii, 16. 

4 Christ is described as a lamb (dpylov) twenty-nine times. 

5 Chaps. i. 17, ii. 8, iii, 14. 

6 Chap. i. 11, 17, ete.; cp. Isai. xli., 4, xliv. 6: 

7 Chaps. v. 13, xii. 5, iii, 1, v. 6, xvii. 14, iii, 7, xix. 11, v. 8-13, 
vii. 9, ili, 21, ete, 
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given to Christ (xix. 13), and implies His pre-existent 
activity in relation to creation. It is as the Word that 
He is called the beginning of the creation of God (iii. 14). 
This seems to be the earliest form in which the Logos- 
doctrine appears, and Dr. Westcott observes that “it is 
still kept within the lines of the Old Testament ideas.” ! 

It must be remembered in estimating the significance 
of this exalted language that S. John writes with all the 
“monotheistic passion of the Jew.”? And nothing in 
the book is more striking in this connection than the 
stern denunciation of idolatry (see chaps. ix. 20, xxi. 8, 
xxi. 15). The writer, however, seems to have no con- 
sciousness that the worship of the supreme God is 
imperilled, or His honour impaired, by the exalted 
position assigned to Christ. God and the Lamb are} 
co-ordinate objects of worship. The wondrous visions | 
of the fourth and fifth chapters seem, in fact, to be a 
pictorial expansion of the command, Ye believe in God ; 
believe also in Me® 

ii. The work of Christ is contemplated as a victory in | 
process of achievement. He rides forth on His course | 
conquering and to conquer. But the victory is accom- 
plished through a redemptive death, followed by a 
heavenly exaltation. And further, His victory, histori- 
cally realised, is the pledge of the victory of the Church. 
She is to be led to victory along the way of sorrows 
trodden by her Lord. Thus great stress is laid on the 
Passion; Christ is the Lamb slain and then exalted and 
adored; His blood brings release and cleansing to His 
redeemed. The thought of the Hebrews that the disci- 
pline of suffering was Christ’s fitting preparation for His 


1 Gosp. of S. John, Introd. p. Lxxxviil. ? Fairbairn, p. 333. 

2§. John xiv. 1. See Milligan, The Book of Revelation (Expositor’s 
Bible), pp. 66, 67. 

4 Chaps. vi. 2, xix. 11 ff. 
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priestly work reappears in the conception of Christ as 
the eternal High-Priest standing and ministering in the 
midst of the Church! But with this is combined the 
idea of the Son of Man victorious over His foes, which 
is characteristic of the later Jewish apocalyptic books. 
Indeed, it is implied that the lordship and kingly reign 
of Christ is the underlying truth of history and the goal 
of its movement. To live and reign with Him is the 
hope of the saints.” 

2. The Epistles may be regarded as a kind of commentary 
on the Gospel, and seem to presuppose it at any rate as 
oral instruction. They also point to the diffusion of 
heresy of a docetic type, which in its developed form 
appears as Cerinthianism. The error of Cerinthus will 
meet us in another connection. Its central feature was 
the severance of the Divine element in Christ from the 
human ; the Divine Christ being united to the man Jesus 
at His baptism and leaving Him before the passion. 
Against this error, and other forms of speculation 
which denied the reality of the Incarnation, S. John 
asserts the unity of the person of Christ, and the reality 
and perfection of His humanity. The one Lord Jesus 
Christ is said to have come “im” not “into” the flesh.* 
In fact, the purpose which S. John has in view is to 
exhibit Christianity as the true way of union with God 
through participation in the real manhood of Christ, in 
whom the Divine life was once for all manifested, and in 
whom an actual Divine fellowship between man and God 
is guaranteed. 


1 Chaps. v. 9, 12, xiii. 8, i. 5, i. 12-17. 

2'See Chaps. xi. 15, xii. 10; xix. 1b, 16) xx. 4,6; 

3 Westcott, Epistles of S. John, pp. xxxiv. f. 

4Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 242, note g. Cerinthus taught that 
Jesus was a man born of Joseph and Mary, and asserted ‘‘in ewm 
descendisse Christum,” etc. lIren. i. 26. 1. Contrast 18. Jo. iv. 2. 
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The Incarnation is dealt with under three aspects— 

(1) As a mission of God the Son! by the Father. 
This indicates the doctrine of subordination (t7oetTay 
tafews) which is explicitly recognised in later theology. 
At the same time, the idea is suggested (as in drécToXos, 
Heb. iii. 1) of the finality and authoritativeness of 
Christianity. 

(2) As a coming of the Son of God in flesh. The | 
true human life and sufferings of Christ are presupposed, 
and the sufficiency of the atoning sacrifice? The 
different terms employed (7AGev, ‘ee, éAndAvOws, 
epxopevov) imply that the fact of the Incarnation not 
only occurred historically once for all, but is permanent 
and abiding in its results; and is perpetuated as a 
continuous Divine gift—a gift which is appropriated 
through union with Christ. It may be noticed in this 
connection that the general tone of the Second and Third 
Epistles is ecclesiastical, and presupposes such teaching as 
that of S. Paul on baptism (Rom. vi. 2 f.), fellowship with 
Christ being attained by the process of incorporation into 
His body.* 

Finally, the permanence of Christ’s manhood is repre- 
sented as the ground of His intercession.° 

(3) As a manifestation of the one true God under | 
the conditions and limitations of a human life. The | 
word épavepoOn (1 Ep. i. 2, iii, 5-8) implies the pre- 
existence of Christ. In Him the life of God was mani- 
fested ;® we learn finally and absolutely the character of 


1 Grésrethev, 1 Ep. iv. 10; daécradxev, 9 and 14; cp. Westcott, Mpistles 
of S. John, pp. 121-125. 

2 See 1 Ep. iv. 2, v. 6, 20, ii. 2 (ihacuds, cp. iv. 10). See also 2 Ep. 7. 

SUH pave 11. 

*Cp. Bede on 1 Ep. i. 3 (quoted by Westcott), ‘‘ Manifeste ostendit B. 
Johannes quia quicunque societatem cum Deo habere desiderant primo 
ecclesie societati debent adunari.” 

Palekipsite i. ALD OS 1s 
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God. God is Light, 1c. self-imparting holiness and truth ; 
God is Love, 4.e. self-communicating and _self-sacrificing 
goodness which seeks from man an appropriate response.’ 
The absolute character of the Divine revelation in the 
Incarnate Christ is enforced by the protest against false 
progress (2 Ep. 9). The Incarnation is the test of all 
truth; to advance beyond it is to forsake the authorita- 
tive standard of faith, and so far to be parted from God. 
Only “faithful continuance in ‘the doctrine’ brings a 
living possession of God as He is revealed in His fulness.” ? 
To reject the Incarnation is to forfeit the true theism. 

3. The Gospel. 

It is a mistake to regard the Gospel as specially 
written with a polemical or didactic or conciliatory aim. 
It is, however, instinct with a purpose, namely, that of 
exhibiting the historic progress of belief—the stages or 
steps by which the person, whom 8S. John’s readers 
already recognised as Divine, successively revealed Him- 
self under the conditions of a human life. With this 
aim in view S. John selects typical incidents and dis- 
courses as illustrative of his central theme. He traces 
in the facts of Christ’s earthly life the eternal principles 
of Divine self-manifestation, and the moral causes of 
the issue in unbelief or acceptance. While therefore the 
Apocalypse employs concrete imagery, the Gospel uses 
abstract phraseology. Such expressions as “the Word, 
the life, the light, the darkness, the truth, the world, glory, 
_ grace, are terms which at once place the reader beyond 
the scene of a limited earthly conflict, and raise his 
thoughts to the unseen and the eternal.” 3 


Wik 19;ap Bt, aii, ee 

? Westcott, ad loc. ; ep. Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 243, note t. 

3 Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, p. 264. See a fine 
passage in Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. pp. 348, 844; cp. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. of N.T. §141. 
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Important questions arise as to the authenticity and 
character of the Fourth Gospel. Two points seem to be of 
special importance—(1) the relation of the Fourth Gospel 
to the Synoptists, in regard to which it is enough to note 
that S. John deals with the life of Christ as of one 
already admitted to be Divine. He writes for believers, 
and aims at depicting the Divine person, already acknow- 
ledged and worshipped, in typical stages of His self- 
manifestation. “The only real difference,’ says Bishop 
Martensen, “is that John gives distinct expression and 
prominence to that which is already present in the other 
Gospels, though in undeveloped fulness. The first three 
Gospels present the Divine glory of Christ essentially 
from the prophetic and eschatological point of view; or, 
if we may so express ourselves, the point of view of His 
post-existence. They regard His glory principally as the 
glory of the One who, having already come, will hence- 
forth continue to come; on whom depends the future, 
not merely of the human race, but also of the 
IWETSeL ewe .. Now such a view of Christ involves in 
it the thought—a thought to which John gives clear 
expression—that He who is the last, who in His future 
will be exalted to power over all things in creation, over 
all things in heaven and on earth, must also have been 
the jirst, must have existed before all creatures ;—the 
thought that He to whom we must ascribe post-existence 
in such a sense must also have been pre-existent.” ? 

(2) The nature of the discourses. In these the words | 
of Christ seem to be coloured partly by the strong: 
Hebraistic cast of the writer’s thought—which is direct, 


1 Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, §127. This, it may be remarked, is 
only one point of view from which this question may be approached. The 
question is amply discussed by Westcott, Gosp. of S. John, Introd. pp. 
Ixxvii. ff.; Watkins, Bampton Lectures ; Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 
247 ff., etc. See also A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, bk. iii. chap. ix. 
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simple, and instinct with poetical parallelism; partly by 
the necessities involved in proclaiming the gospel to the 
new world of Greek thought in the midst of which the 
writer lived. The use of current phraseology would be 
necessary to translate Christ’s teaching into suitable 
literary form. Again, as a historian with a very distinct 
conception of the person whom he describes, the writer 
may naturally be supposed to have interpreted to some 
extent what he records. There seems on this ground to 
be no reason whatever for. disallowing a certain subjective 
element in the discourses as recorded by the evangelist. 
Finally, something is accounted for by the necessities 
of condensation. S. John appears to select, arrange, 
emphasise different sayings of the Lord in accordance 
with a premeditated plan, the exact limits of which it 
would be presumptuous to define. On the whole, the 
purpose and principle, according to which the discourses 
are grouped, becomes apparent on close study of the 
Gospel. 8S. John seems to give a compressed summary 
—‘“and that also,” it has been said, “a summary in 
translation”—of what was uttered on certain critical 
occasions, each discourse being intended to present some 
particular aspect of Christ’s person and work.’ All 
utterances which the evangelist ascribes to our Lord, in 
the actual form which enshrines them, must be regarded 
as an integral portion of his theology. Historical 
criticism may properly deal with the question of the 
authenticity of the words ascribed to Christ; doctrinal 
theology is concerned with 8. John’s own conception of 
Christ’s person and work. 

Theology of the, Gospel. 

1. The central thought of 8. John is contained in the 
sentence: no man hath seen God at any time; the only- 


1On the ‘‘free reporting” of Christ’s thoughts, see Bruce, /.c., and 
Weiss, Bibl. Theol, of N.T. vol. ii. pp. 318, 314 (E.T.). 
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begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him (chap. i. 18, R.V.)1 The Divine nature 
interpreted through the Sonship of Christ, revealed 
through the mediation of the word,—this is the starting- 
point of his theology. 

We are first met by the doctrine of the Adyos, a 
phrase which 8S. John seems to borrow, not from a 
Hellenic, but from a Palestinian source. In the Targums 
the Memra or “ Word” is used paraphrastically to express 
the personality or character of a being.2 Thus the Word 
of God is a paraphrase for God Himself. Both Philo 
and S. John would be familiar with the phrase; but each 
would read into it, so to speak, his inherited conceptions 
of the Divine nature and activity. Philo would connect 
the word Adyos in the LXX. with the conceptions of 
current philosophy, Stoic or Platonist. S. John, inherit- 
ing a Jewish, ze. a moral, not metaphysical, idea of 
God, seems to transfer the term Word to Christian 
theology, as expressing in Old Testament fashion the fact 
of Divine activity and self-revelation. Philo’s dominant. 
thought is that of the Divine Reason; S. John’s that of a 
Divine Word, the manifestation of the Divine will in 
action. The one thought, as Dr. Westcott points out, is’ 
complementary to the other, and is characteristic of a 
different school of thought.? S. John’s Aoyos is Hebraic ; 
Philo’s is Alexandrine.* 

1 On the reading of marg. ovoyevijs Geds, see Westcott, add. note, ad loc. 

2 Cp. Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of N.T. $145. 

2 Westcott, Gosp. of S. John, Introd. p. xvi. ; cp. Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines, vol. 1. §§ 40, 41. 

4The tendency of writers like Harnack and Pfleiderer is to return to 
the idea of the Philonian genesis of the Logos-doctrine. Thus Pfleiderer 
(Gifford Lectures, vol. ii. p. 289), says: *‘The whole religious view of the 
world of the Gospel of John is based upon Philo; as in his system, the 
Johannine has also its cardinal point in the opposition of God and world, 


and of the mediation of both by the Logos,” etc. Cp. Harnack, Grundriss 
der Dogmengeschichte, §7, 8; Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, No. ix. 
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The term Aoyos as employed by S. John implies— 

(a) Essential inherence in God. The Thought of God 
subsists in God as an eternal element in His Being. As 
the Fathers express it, God never was without His thought 
(dXoyos). Thus all idea of what is material or created 
is excluded. 

(6) Mediatorship between God and the universe. The 
Logos is the agent in creation, and the adequate and 
essential revealer of God’s Being and purpose.’ 

The Logos of S. John is in fact a distinct and pre- 
existent Being, but the full significance of the title is 
only seen in its combination with the complementary 
conception of Sonship. 

The expression Yios wovoyevrjs brings out more fully the 
relation of the Adyos to God. Gregory of Nyssa indeed 
insists that Logos is a relative term and connotes the 
essential Fatherhood of Him whose the Logos is. But 
the term only-begotten Son definitely expresses the truth 
afterwards embodied in the opuoovccov: the Son’s unity 
of essence with the Father. It implies, however, 
specially — 

(1.) The truth of the Son’s derivation from God, His 
subordination to the Father. Whatever the Father is, 
such is the Son; but His essence is communicated, derived 
from the fountainhead of Deity. 

(ii.) Distinct, but unique personality. 

Gi.) A relationship of perfect moral communion with 
the Father, and of co-operation in healing and saving 
activity.” 

Thus the two terms taken together guard the true 


1The Old Testament origin of S. John’s conception of the Logos 
plainly appears in the reference to creation (chap. i. 83; cp. Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
* An admirable statement of the relation between Adyos and Yiés is 
to be found in Newman, Arians, chap. ii. § 8; and Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, pp. 235 ff. Cp. Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. pp. 340, 341. 
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conception of Christ’s Person. The Son derives His being 
from the Father’s substance, yet is coeternal with Him. 
The Logos is “identical with the eternal intellectual 
life of the Most High,” yet has a personal subsistence 
distinct from that of the Father. 

2. There are other titles applied to Christ in the 
Fourth Gospel which point to current Messianic expecta-. 
tions. Such are the Lamb of God, the Son of God, the King 
of Israel, the Son of Man, and such minor descriptive phrases 
as 0 épydpevos (vi. 14), amectadpévos (ix. 7), and others.! 
These are chiefly important, not as throwing light on 
the conceptions peculiar to 8. John, but as connecting 
him with the whole stream of Messianic thought which 
prevailed among the Jews. They rather bear upon the 
authenticity of the Gospel than illustrate its theology. 
The frequency, however, of Messianic allusions is inter- 
esting as connecting S. John’s representation of the 
historical Christ with that of the Synoptists. It assures 
us that the person described by all the four evangelists 
is one and the same, and that He fulfilled the anticipa- 
tions of Hebrew prophecy. 

There are two features connected with the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus to which special prominence is given in the 
record of S. John—(a) His Divine mission, (0) His 
heavenly origin. 

(a) Christ continually speaks of Himself as sent by 
God and the acceptance of this fact is spoken of as’ 
the crowning point of faith and Divine knowledge. 
To recognise and welcome His message as an authoritative 
revelation of God is His great requirement of man. As 
the Son and consecrated messenger of God, He transcends 
the prophets of the Old Testament; as the object of 
Divine love He is entrusted with the Messianic authority 


1Cp. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 145-158. 
2 See chaps. v. 38, vi. 29, xvii. 3; cp. xvii. 8, 21, 23, 25, 
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and prerogatives. He has power (é€ovcia) given Him to 
quicken the dead, to impart the Spirit, to judge the 
world.!. On Him as Messiah it devolves to accomplish the 
works of God, especially the work (xvii. 4) which had 
been predicted for the Messianic times. His miracles 
bear testimony that He is sent by the Father, not merely 
as one messenger among others, but as a Son.? Hence 
S. John speaks of Christ’s miraculous works as “signs,” 
i.e. emblems of the spiritual operation of Divine power, 
which Jesus exercises in His Messianic calling? They 
do more, however, than exhibit the nature of redemptive 
activity; they illustrate the relationship in which the 
Son stands to the Father. For the Son performs these 
works in absolute dependence on the Father’s controlling 
will; in subservience to His purposes and the advance- 
ment of His glory. They are wrought in the power of 
an indwelling Divine life* Here, then, the Messianic 
promise of Jehovah’s presence in the midst of His people 
finds fulfilment. In Christ the Father finds a perfect 
organ of self-manifestation,—one who perfectly fulfils 
His counsel and ministers to His will; one to whom 
Divine prerogatives can be absolutely entrusted : all that 
the Father hath, our Lord declares, are mine.® Thus not 
merely is all severance of will or operation excluded ; 
the unity of the two Divine persons is only adequately 
described in a phrase which implies no less than identity 
of essence: éy@ kal 0 tatnp &v éopev.® 

(0) Again, the fulfilment of the Messianic office is 
found to involve a closer relationship of Christ to God 
than that dependent on electing love merely. For the 


1 Chaps. v. 21, 22, 27, xv. 26, xvi. 7. ? Chap. v. 36. 
3 Cp. Weiss, vol. ii. p. 328, note 6. 
4 Chap. x. 38, xiv. 10. ° Chap. xvi. 15. 


6 Chap. x. 30. See an exposition of this passage in Ath. Orat. c. Arian. 
iii. 3-5 ; ep. Liddon Bampton Lectures, pp. 185, 186, 
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fulfilment is larger than the promise: in the Messiah 
Jehovah not only makes Himself known; He becomes 
visible ;1 He manifests Himself as present and operative 
in the world. The special manifestation of God by 
Christ depends upon His unique knowledge, and the 
intimacy of His communion with the Father. This 
special knowledge is claimed by Christ in the synoptic 
record;? but in the Fourth Gospel His self-witness is 
even more explicit. He knows the Father in virtue of a 
pre-existent life of communion with Him; He knows 
Him with the direct intuition of one who alone has 
seen the Father’s face? He was the object of the 
Father’s love before the foundation of the world;* He 
shared His glory, and only came forth from Him® to 
manifest Him under the conditions of an earthly life. 
He is of heavenly origin, but appears as the Son of Man;° 
the Divine glory belonged to Him from eternity, and He 
resumes it when the state of humiliation has reached its 
close.’ That glory is veiled in the days of His flesh, but 
is in some degree manifested to the eye of faith.S The 
Incarnation is in fact the forthcoming of a heavenly 
being, and such a passage as viii. 42, é« Tod Ocod e&FNOor, 
seems to point beyond the idea of Divine mission to that of 
Divine origin; to a connection with God “internal and 
essential, and not that of presence or external fellowship.” ® 
It implies the true Deity of the Son, as derived from the 
Father. The thought of Divine mission with which the 
verse concludes is merged in that of actual Divine 
nature and origin. 


1 Chap. xiv. 9-11. 2)S.-Mt-xis 273 S. Lk. x. 22. 

3 Chaps, iii. 11, vi. 46. 4 Chap. xvii. 24. 

5 Chaps. xvi. 27 (rapa rod marpés), xvii. 8, xiii. 3 (dard Oe00), xvi. 28 
(€x Tod marpés) ; cp. viii. 42. 

6 Chap. iii. 18; cp. Dan. vii. 13. 7 Chap. xvii. 5. 

8 Chap. ii. 11. ® See Westcott, ad loc. 
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3. 8. John’s Gospel is not only concerned with tran- 
scendental theology ; it delineates with special care the 
human figure of our Lord. It is the gospel of a human 
Christ, and records traits specially indicative of suffering 
and humiliation; the weariness, the thirst, the tears of 
Jesus are recorded by 8. John alone. Yet it is to be 
noticed that the word éoxyjywoer (i. 14) implies that the 
life in the flesh was a transitory stage in the course of a 
complete development; the human nature was the veil 
of a higher pre-existent personality,! the organ of a 
Divine self-manifestation. §. John in fact regards the 
human life of Christ under two aspects: as a partial 
concealment yet partial manifestation of a glory laid 
aside for a time, but finally resumed (xvii. 1-5). Con- 
sequently he speaks of the miracles as signs (onpeta) 
and works (épya) appropriate to a supernatural Being, 
manifesting His nature and character. They are in fact 
manifestations of a pre-existent glory (i. 11, xi. 40). 

In the same way the sufferings of the passion are 
never dwelt upon as instances of humiliation, but rather 
as the initial stage in a final revelation of Divine grace. 
The humiliation is on its moral side glorification. The 
sufferings of Christ display the glory of the Divine 
character, infinite willingness to redeem, infinite capacity 
for self-sacrifice. §. John seems to display no sense of 
a contradiction between the dignity of the Person who 
suffers and His actual experiences? As it has been 
truly said, “ He has seen the cross through the resurrec- 
tion.”* From the supreme moment when 8. John saw 
the empty sepulchre and belreved, the incidents of the 


1See Westcott, ad loc. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 158, seems to 
think that the reference in écxjywoev is to Jewish anticipations of a return 
of the Shekinah. 

2 See Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, pp. 34, 35. 

> See Fairbairn, Christ in Mod, Theol. p. 348. 4 Ibid. p. 345, 


* 
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incarnate life were transfigured. Once exalted from the 
earth, once glorified, the Son of Man was seen as He is; 
and the work of the Spirit is to glorify Him more widely 
and fully, 27.e. to manifest His true nature to the world 
(xvi. 14). 

4. The characteristic work of the Redeemer is the 
communication of life; the thought of the Messianic 
kingdom falls into abeyance. The idea of eternal life 
corresponds indeed to the fact that individuals accept 
Him whom the Jewish nation as a whole rejects. 
Eternal life is the gift of the Divine Saviour to those 
who receive Him; it is their present possession,? and 
brings with it the present blessedness of Divine fellow- 
ship. As the bestower of this highest good Christ is 
Himself the Life, and the bread that gives life to the 
world.* The life consists partly in the perfect knowledge 
of the Father which is communicated in Christ; partly 
in the vital and re-creative energy which actually flows 
from His person. As the imparter of true Divine know- 
ledge, He is the Light of the world;® as the source of 
quickening power, He is the Saviour, who delivers from 
the power of sin and death. The deliverance is achieved 
by the sacrificial suffering of Him who is the Lamb of God 
(i. 29)—a term which seems to refer to the mute and 
patient sufferer of Isai. liii. 7. 8S. John clearly conceives 
the death of Christ as a sin-offering, and therefore attaches 
special significance to His blood, which has a propitiatory 
value, neutralising the sin which separates man from 
God, and a purifying power, by which the guilty soul is 
cleansed.’ The idea of vicarious death is implied in the 


1 Chap. i. 11, 12. 

2 Chaps. iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, xx. 81; cp. 1S. Jo. v. 12, 13. 

S18; Jos i. 3. 4 Chaps. xi. 25, xiv. 6; cp. vi. 38, 35, 50, 58. 

5 Chaps. viii. 12, xiv. 6. © Chaps. v. 34, x. 9, xil. 475; owrvp, iv. 42. 

7 The functions ascribed to Christ’s blood are ihacuds, 1S. Jo. il. 2 
VOL. I.—10 : 
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image of the good Shepherd (x. 11, 15; ep. xi. 51, 52), 
and in the express statement that Jesus gives His flesh 
for the life (Urép THs SwAs) of the world (vi. 51). From 
this point of view Christ’s work as life-giver is contrasted 
with that of Satan, the slayer of men from the beginning.1 
The Son of God was manifested that He might destroy the 
works of the devil” The historic conflict between light 
and darkness indicated in the prologue results in the 
victory of light.2 So in the Apocalypse the consumma- 
tion of salvation is described as the triumph of life 
(xxi. 4). 


§ VI. GENERAL REVIEW oF APOSTOLIC TEACHING ON THE 
INCARNATION 


The Epistles, surveyed as a whole, contain the gradual 
development, as the practical necessities of conflict and of 
evangelistic work required, of the doctrine of Christ’s 
person. All the writers are at one in their general 
conception of the Incarnation, as a supreme self-mani- 
festation of God* But the common faith finds varying 
expression ; a broad illustration of the gradual advance in 
clearness of view is to be found in the simple fact that 
in the Acts Jesus Christ is called servant of the Lord (mais 
xuptov), while in 8. John’s writings He is called 0 Adyos. 
Of the different types of first century Christology three 
can be distinguished with more or less accuracy in the 
’ New Testament—(1) There is the type represented by 
S. James and 8. Peter, whose Christology is objective, 


(see Westcott, add. note, Z.c.), and kafapicuds, 1S. Jo. i. 9; cp. Heb. i. 8, 
ix. 14, 22. 

1 Chap. viii. 38, 41, 44. 2158. Jo. iii. 8. 

3 vixay, vixn are characteristic words of 8. John. Elsewhere only thrice 
InN. Ds (Si Lk, xi.225 Rom, xii) 21 svepievili., 37); 

4 Cp. Harnack, Grundr. der Dogmengeschichte, § 5. 2. 
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simple, and closely related to Old Testament conceptions 
of the Messiah. (2) There is the theology of S. Paul, the 
opponent of Jewish particularism: dialectical, anthropo- 
logical, and practical. (3) There is the contemplative | 
and mystical type, represented by S. John and some of 
S. Paul’s later Epistles, which seem to be of a transitional 
character. It is the tendency represented by the 
Johannine Christology that is found to prevail during 
the period immediately subsequent,—the age of Logos- 
theology. Only at a later period, especially in the 
theology of Augustine, do the conceptions most charac- 
teristic of S. Paul come specially into the foreground.t 
But each aspect of the apostolic teaching becomes a per- 
manent element in the theological thought of the Church. 
Thus, underlying the common belief of all the writers, 
we find very different conceptions of the actual nature of 
Christ’s work. According to S. James, Christianity is the 
engrafting of the Divine word of truth, which becomes 
the perfect law of liberty written on the heart of man. 
S. Peter regards it chiefly as a new birth to a life of hope, 
of which the source is Christ’s resurrection. 8S. Paul 
dwells on the possibility of justification which has been 
opened to faith by the finished work of Christ, and the 
new creation which has been achieved by the operation 
of Divine grace. To the author of the Hebrews the 
characteristic effect of the Incarnation and Passion is 
“ perfection ” (reAelwors), 2.¢. the perfect accomplishment 
of the true end of religion, the union of man with God. 
The Apocalypse develops the thought of the progressive 


1 Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, §18. This account differs widely from the 
view of Tiibingen critics that the theology of the next age ought rightly to be 
considered a ‘‘Hellenised Paulinism, or Paulinised Hellenism” (Pfleiderer). 
According to this view, S. John’s Gospel does not represent a different 
apostolic type, but is in its main conceptions based on the teaching of 
Paul and Philo. 
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Divine victory inaugurated by Christ’s triumph over 
death. S. John embraces these various aspects of 
Christian salvation in the one comprehensive conception 
of eternal life. The diversity thus recognised cannot 
fairly be resolved into antagonism; it is adequately ex- 
plained by the method of revelation, which comes to man, 
not in the form of a code or system, but as the pro- 
gressive self-manifestation of the Divine Spirit, who 
breatheth where He listeth, and whose presence is a.law of 
liberty. 

It is important to remember what lies at the root of 
the apostolic teaching—the spiritual consciousness of 
the whole Christian society, and the witness of worship 
and tradition. In this connection we should notice that 
three elements constitute the basis and safeguard of 
Christian belief. 

1. The tradition (knpuyya damrooto\iKov-—rapdasdoats 
amtootoNKy)—whether of doctrine or of the Christian 
facts. To this S. Paul and 8. Jude allude; and the 
early Fathers refer to it as orally delivered in the 
different churches. This tradition served to guard the 
essential elements of Christian belief before a scientific 
theology had developed itself.t 

2. The Eucharist. The witness of worship supple- 
mented that of oral tradition. It was a standing 
evidence of the truth of the apostolic message; a 
continuous memorial of Christ’s command given on the 
eve of His Passion. The Eucharist was, in fact, based 
upon a certain belief as to Christ’s person: it showed forth 
His mediatorial death; it linked the first coming to the ~ 


1 Cyr. Hieros. C.Z. v. 12: ov yap ds edotev dvOpwros cuveréOn TH THS 
mlarews, GAN éx mdons ypaphs Ta Karpubrara cudéx evra ulay dvamdnpor Thy 
THS Thorews didacKkaNlay. ‘The word mapddocis (traditio) originally 
comprehended the whole tradition of the doctrine of salvation, without 
distinguishing between the oral and the written” (Hagenbach, § 31, note 2). 
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second; it was the memorial and pledge of a vital union 
of God and man. Further, the rite of baptism, including 
as it did the remission of sins, “stood connected with the 
higher estimate of Christ’s person, inasmuch as the basis 
of remission was laid in Christ’s propitiatory work.” ! 
And it should be observed in general how great is the 
importance to be attached to early Christian liturgical 
hymns and doxologies as evidence of Christian belief.? 
There are traces of hymns even in the Apocalypse, 
and two important liturgical pieces are preserved in the 
Didache and the First Epistle of Clement. Christ is there 
described as mats @eod, by whom true life and the 
knowledge of God have been revealed, and praise is 
ascribed to Him.® He is high-priest and guardian of 
souls (mpootatns, 1 Clem. lxi.; cp. Seomdrns tev 
mvevpatwr, of God, lxiv.), and is regarded generally as 
the medium through whom all Divine grace and blessing 
is bestowed. But there is nothing of specific doctrinal 
importance in these prayers, and no reference to the 
facts of Christ’s life, death, or resurrection. On the 
other hand, an early writer, quoted by Eusebius, insists 
on the testimony of early hymnology as to the Church’s 
Christological belief. “How many psalms and hymns of 
the brethren are there, written by faithful men from the 
beginning, which sing the praise of Christ as the Word 
of God, thus ascribing to Him Deity.”* And Pliny’s 
letter to the Emperor Trajan testifies that the central 
feature of early Christian worship was the praise of 
Christ as God.® 

1 Dorner, Doc. of the Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 167. 

2 Ibid. pp. 172, 181. 3 Didaché, ix., x., wcavva T@ vig AaBi6. 

+ Caius ap. Euseb. H.Z. vy. 28. [Routh, Reli. Sacr. ii. 129 ff] parol 
dé Soot kal Goal ddehPGy am’ dpxAs brd TiscTav ypadeioar, Tov Nbyor TOU Geot 
Tov xXpioTov Upuvovat OeodoyodvrTes. 


5 Plin. epp. ad Traj. xcvi. On the witness of worship generally, see 
Liddon, Bampton Lectures, pp. 393 ff. ; Bingham, Antiquities, xiii. 2. 
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3. There is also the witness of holy seasons to be con- 
sidered, notably the institution of Sunday, the Lord’s Day, 
marking the close of the old creation and the foundation 
of the new. The observance of Sunday commemorated 
the fact of the resurrection, with which a Divine life, a 
higher order, had originated. Ignatius even speaks of 
Christians as “no longer observing Sabbaths, but fashion- 
ing their lives after the Lord’s Day, on which our life 
also arose through Him and through His death.”! There 
is some doubt as to the exact origin of Sunday observance, 
but the traces of it are very early.2— Akin to it in dog- 
matic importance is the great festival of Easter, the first 
founded of the great Church feasts, testifying to the 
reality and completeness of the redemption wrought by 
Christ. 

In the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles the records of 
revelation lie before us in their diversity and their unity. 
The various types of doctrine succeed and supplement 
each other; the truth they contain is a deposit once for 
all committed to the Church.? Thus early teachers 
insist that the apostles committed the whole body of 
revealed truth to the Church. “ This,” says Tertullian, 
“we believe at the outset that there is nothing further 
which we are bound to believe.” “The apostles,” says 
Irenzeus, “ poured most amply into the Church, as if into 
a rich depository, all that pertains to the truth.” “What 
they then preached,” he elsewhere says, “ they afterwards 
by God’s will transmitted to us in Scriptures—as the 
foundation and pillar of our faith.” 4 


1 Ign. ad Magn. ix.; ep. Barn. ep. xv., which speaks of Sunday as dou 
kéopov dpxnv [Dorner, div. i. vol. i. p. 4283]. 

2 Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Plin. Z.c. “‘soliti stato die ante lucem 
convenire,” etc. Cp. Bingham, xx. 2. 

31 Tim. vi. 20; Jude 8, ete. 

4Tert. de prescr, 8 ; Iren, iii. 4. 1; 8. 1, 
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It follows that the Scriptures are the criterion of 
catholic truth. On this point the teaching of East and 
West is unanimous. It is enough to give two typical 
utterances. Cyril of Jerusalem says to his converts, “ Do 
not believe even me when I teach you these things, 
unless you receive the demonstration of what I announce 
to you from the Divine Scriptures.” §. Augustine writes, 
“Tn those things which are openly set down in Scripture 
are found all the things which make up our faith and 
rule of life.” } 


1 Cyr. C.L. iv. 17; Aug. de Doc. ii. 9; ep. Hipp. c. Noet. ix.; Ath. ¢. 
Gent. i. ; Vine. Common. ii. ; T, Aquin. Swmma, pars 1, q. i. a. viii. ad 2. 
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Eastern and Western 


§ I. Taz Apostotic FATHERS 


Tue Apostolic Fathers derive their name from the fact 
which gives to their writings such peculiar value, namely, 
that they hand on to the generation that succeeds them 
the traditional teaching of the apostles. Substantially 
their conception of Christ agrees with that of the 
apostles; but the faith of these early Fathers is, in 
expression at least, rudimentary and inchoate; they 
speak as men who use the unstudied language of devo- 
tion, and their writings lack the fulness, richness, and 
comprehensiveness of inspired Scripture. They repeat 
such biblical phraseology as had reached them, whether 
in oral or written form, but without attempting to con- 
struct a system of theology. They insist upon the 
central fact of the tradition, the appearance of a Saviour 
who was Divine, but they do not examine its bearings, nor 
face the problems it inevitably presents. They cling 
with childlike tenacity to the received faith, without 
attempting any theoretical explanation, or any apologetic 
defence of their belief. They are content with simply 
pointing out its relation to Old Testament prophecy, and 
its correspondence with common human needs. The fact 
is that in the age immediately following the apostles, the 
Church was mainly absorbed in dealing with practical 
tasks, and cultivating the Christian life. A new joy had 
dawned upon the world: the possibility of forgiveness 
and of goodness. ‘The intense realisation of this blessing, 
and the passionate desire to extend it to others, suffi- 
ciently accounts for some of the features which strike us 
in a survey of the sub-apostolic writings. We are im- 
pressed, for instance, by the way in which the Didache 
formulates the life of holiness in its doctrine of the “ two 
ways”——an idea which seems to have been common 
in the first age, and possibly had a pre-Christian 
155 
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basis! Church-fellowship is primarily membership in a 
community pledged to holiness, to the fulfilment of God’s 
will, The gospel is regarded as a new law, and even 
Christ Himself is presented as the supreme Lawgiver, 
who has revealed the way of life, and in so doing has 
become the Saviour of mankind.2 We notice, too, the 
practical dualism which insists on separation from the 
world as the main condition of salvation ; that acute sense 
of the rooted evil of the world which betrays itself in the 
common belief of early Christians in regard to the per- 
vading presence and busy activity of evil spirits. It 
would seem that these writers had inherited S. John’s 
idea of a world wholly subject to the power of the evil one, 
and utterly alienated from God. To such thinkers Church 
discipline, unity, and organisation would seem to have 
absolutely vital importance, as a protection against sin 
and error. Hence we find in the foremost Father of this 
age an untiring insistance on submission to episcopal rule 
and governance, which he evidently believes to be an in- 
dispensable safeguard rather of unity and order, than of 
true doctrine. The period of the Apostolic Fathers is, in 
fact, one in which the Incarnation is regarded primarily as 
a supreme gift of God, the meaning, power, and depth of 
which is intensely and deeply felt, but inadequately 
expressed. And it should be noticed how strong is the 
church-consciousness of the apostolic writers—ze. their 
sense of belonging to one holy Church of God which has 
existed in all the ages. “If we fulfil,” says the writer of 
the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, “the will of God 
our Father, we shall belong to the first Church, the spiritual 
Church which existed before the creation of the sun and 


1 Harnack speaks of the Avdax7 as a ‘‘ catechism of Christian life,” and 
traces it to the ‘“‘gnomic” teaching of Alexandria and to the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

2 Cp. Herm. Sim. viii. 3 and 7. 
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moon; but if we fulfil not the Lord’s will, we shall be of 
the scripture that saith, Ify house has become a den of 
robbers.” + There is indeed apparent in these writers the 
sad sense of isolation; of belonging to a community 
scattered to the four winds;? but the faithful were sus- 
tained by the dignity of their function as light-bearers 
and witnesses for truth in a world of darkness. They 
felt themselves to be the soul of the world,? and were 
supported by hopes of the approaching return of Him 
whom they had learned from the Old Testament to know 
as the promised Messiah, and from their own spiritual 
experience as Divine Saviour.’ 

The Christology of the Apostolic Fathers. 

After making all allowance for the inadequacy and 
imperfection of the statements of the Apostolic Fathers on 
the subject of the Incarnation, it seems difficult to resist 


the impression that on the whole their Christology is of / 
the “ pneumatic” type, ze. they believe in the Incarnation | 


as the manifestation of a pre-existent Being in human 
form, and this Being they recognise as Divine.® They 
speak of Him as Son of God, without indeed fully com- 
prehending the consequences of the confession, and being 
very possibly influenced by Messianic traditions; but in 


any case the phrase seems to imply a pre-existent Son-, 
ship. In the Incarnation it is God who has been manit- 


1[2 Clem.] xiv. The same idea of the pre-existence of the Church is 
found in Herm. Vis, ii. 4. 

2 Didaché, ix, x. 3 Ep. ad Diog. vii. 

4 See 1 Clem. 23, Polye. 2, Barn. 4. Cp. the prayer of Didaché, ix. ; 
Jud. Petri, i. s. fin. 

5 The distinction between the pnewmatic and adoptianist Christology is 
Harnack’s. It raises the question whether, in the view of the early 
Church, Christ was a pre-existent Spirit (Divine), or a human person 
adopted by God and made the object of an apotheosis. See Harnack, 
Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte, § 11, p. 36. The theory is examined, 
and shown to be based on very inadequate evidence in Prof. Swete’s book, 
The Apostles’ Creed, pp. 27 ff. 
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fested in flesh. The thought of a true Divine Sonship 
exists in the consciousness of the Church before there is 
any conception of an eternal generation.’ 

This doctrine of a pre-existent Sonship is implied in 
several passages of the Epistle of Barnabas, notably in the 
fifth chapter, which speaks of Christ as the unendurable 
sun veiling His glory in order to dwell with men. 
“Then He manifested Himself to be the Son of God. 
For if He had not come in the flesh how could men have 
been saved by beholding Him, seeing that even when 
they look upon the sun, which must one day cease to 
exist, and is the work of His hands, their eyes are unable 
to bear His rays.” The writer speaks of the Son as 
“manifested in flesh”;* as Lord, who will judge the 
living and the dead ;* as Son “not of man, but of God,” 
of whom David speaks as My Lord in Psalm ex.° 

Hermas is a writer of less importance, and is thought to 
favour a lower form of Christology (Adoptianist).6 In 
tone and spirit he is more akin to S. James; and it is 
clearly not his main object to state the doctrine of 
Christ’s person. Meagre, however, as are the references 
to our Lord in Hermas, there are two things which seem 
to range him on the side of the pnewmatie Christology. 
On the one hand, he makes the explicit statement (Sim. 


1 Swete, J.c. 

2 Barn. ep. v. § 10. The date of this work is fixed by Lightfoot in the 
reign of Vespasian, 70-79 A.D. (see Epist. of S. Clem. vol. ii. p. 509) ; but 
Hort inclines to place it in Hadrian’s reign (after 117), Jud. Christ. p. 191. 

3 ¢.g. chaps. vi., xii. 4 Chap. vii. > Chap. xii. § 10. 

6 Harnack (Dogmengeschichte, 1. 160, note 4) seems to assign a dispropor- 
tionate importance to Hermas. He admits that he is the only writer who 
gives ‘‘clear expression” to the adoptianist Christology ; and that this 
type of belief can only be discovered by a ‘‘closer investigation”’ of the 
extant literature. He also acknowledges that the ‘‘ pneumatic” Christ- 
ology is that of S. Paul, 8S. John, the writer of the Hebrews, the Pastoral 
Epistles, and other Apostolic Fathers. Cp. Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, 
pp. 28, 29. 
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ix. 12) that the “Son of God is prior in origin to all His 
creation, so that He was the fellow-counsellor of the 
Father in His [work] of creation.” On the other hand, 
we should notice that the Son of God is described as 
Spirdt, a term which raises important questions as to the 
writer’s conception of the relation between the different 
persons of the Divine Trinity, but appears certainly to 
imply the doctrine that the Son is a pre-existent Being. 
It is quite possible that Hermas held a confused view of 
Christ’s person, and even identified Him with the Holy 
Spirit, but he does not hesitate to speak of His pre- 
existence with the Father ;? and it should be added that 
while he uses the title Son of God, he avoids the name 
Christ, which on Harnack’s theory would have seemed 
the more natural appellation. Finally, the function 


assigned to the Son of “sustaining the universe” corre- 
sponds to the description of Him as the “counsellor ”. 


of God. It would seem unreasonable to doubt that 
Hermas, in spite of his Judaic tendency, adhered to the 
apostolic view that in Christ the Divine and pre-existent 
Son had been manifested on earth.* 

There is less question in regard to the theology of 
Clement, who is specially mentioned by Irenzeus as one 


1 See the whole of Sim. ix. 12, where the phrase davepds éyévero occurs. 

2 See Sim. v. chaps. 5 and 6. There is great controversy as to the views 
of Hermas on Christology. A good summary of the main opinions is 
given by Funk, Opera Patr. Apostol. pp. 457-459 (ad Sim. v. 5). Light- 
foot appears to accept the view that Hermas applies the term Spirit to the 
pre-incarnate Son (cp. [2 Clem.] §9). See Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. 
vol. i. pp. 128-135; Bull, Def. Nic. Creed, bk. ii. c. 2. 

3 Sim. ix.'14, ef ov raca H xtlows did TOD viod Tot Oeot Baordferat, K.T.r. 
Sim. ix. 12, cipBovdos. 

4 The ancient homily known as ‘‘Second Epistle of Clement” is valu- 
able as the product of an age from which few literary fragments survive 
(circ. 140). It opens with a protest against low (Ebionitic) views of 
Christ, otrws det nuds ppovety rept ’Inood Xpiorod, ws wept Oeod . . . Kal ov 
Set Huds puxpd ppovety rept THs cwrnplas nuav. On its resemblance to the 
Shepherd of Hermas, see Lightfoot, S. Clem. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 200. 
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who faithfully handed on the tradition of the apostles, 
especially all that they had taught about the unity of 
God and the continuity of His action in the Old and New 
Testament. The Almighty God who created the world, 
called Abraham, gave the law, and sent the prophets, 
is also “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.”! Clement 
is remarkable for his comprehensiveness ; without being 
philosophic or systematic, he combines different elements 
of the apostolic teaching. His view of our Lord’s person 
may be gathered from the Trinitarian formule which 
occur in his Epistle,—passages in which Christ is co- 
ordinated with the Father and the Holy Spirit.” 
Language is also used by Clement which implies that to 
him Christ is a living, active person, the object of the 
devotion of the Church, and the source of its present life. 
Christians are exhorted to pay Him reverence He is 
called the “beloved Son” (7rais) of God, sent from God, 
Mediator of the Divine revelation, and author of man’s 
salvation. He is further described as High Priest—a 
term borrowed directly by the writer from the Epistle 
which seems to form the groundwork of his thought, 
that to the Hebrews. Accordingly, Clement lays much 
stress on the salutary sufferings of the Saviour, as having 
infinite merit and efficacy. Through the shedding of His 
blood we have redemption; the pains which He endured 
were “the sufferings of God,” * the Church is His flock, 
and He its Lord.® 

It cannot, on the whole, be said that language of this 
type is inadequate, though it is unsystematic and devo- 

1 Tren. iii. 3. 3. 

21 Clem. §§ 46, 58. The formula in 58 is quoted by S. Basil, de spir. 
sanc. sancto 29, as ‘‘ archaic.” 

3 See §§ 21, 59, 42; cp. 16, FOer, 36, 61, 64, 7, 21, 49, ete. 

4§ 2, 7a maOjyara rod Oe0d, according to the oldest reading. See 


Lightfoot, ad doc. 
5 gS 82, 54, 
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tional. Doxologies are generally addressed to the Father 
through the Son, but in one case Clement seems to ascribe 
Divine glory and majesty directly to Jesus Christ.1 

The Christology of IGnatius will repay a closer | 
study. His letters are marked by a force, freshness, 
and individuality that brings them nearer than the other 
writings of this age to the Apostolic Epistles themselves. 
The general tone and tendency of his thought is akin to 
that of S. Paul’s later writings, especially the Epistle to 
the Ephesians.2— His main work, however, was that of a 
Church ruler. He felt himself called to the task of 
defending and consolidating the organisation of the 
Church in view of dangers arising from an incipient form 
of heresy, which seems to have combined a Judaistic 
insistance on ceremonialism with docetic views of our 
Lord’s person. To minds imbued with Oriental mysticism 
it appeared inconceivable that a Divine Being should have 
come into contact with gross matter. The human life 
and sufferings of one who was truly God could only be 
apparitional or putative (év doxjce).3 

Ignatius accordingly insists positively on two funda- | 
mental truths— 

1. The true union in Christ of a Divine and a human 
element: as Ignatius expresses it, the union (€vwats) of 
spirit and flesh. In this antithesis lies the gist of his 
theology. It is sufficient by way of illustration to quote 
one crucial passage (ad Eph. vii.): eis iatpos éote capKiKos 
Kal TVEULATLKOS, YEVYNTOS Kal ayevyNnTos, ev avOpeT@ 
Geos, ev Oavat@ fon adnOivy, kai éx Mapias nai éx 
Oeod, mpatov maOntos Kal TOTE arabs, ’Inoods Xpuctos 


1§ 20; ep. §§ 50, 64. 2 Harnack, Grundr. der Dogm. § xi. p. 41. 
3 Trementi L6G. Ayo Ala vero [dicunt] putative eum passum, naturaliter 
impassibilem exsistentem.” See generally Lightfoot, S. Zgnatius, vol. i. pp. 
359-368. As to the exact character of the heresies attacked by S. Ignatius, 
see Hort, Judaistic Christianity, Lect. x. 
VOL. 1.—11 
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6 Kvptos juov.! Of this antithesis each side is developed 
in different passages. The deity of Christ is asserted 
in almost “theopaschite” language in Hphesians xviil., 
“Our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb 
by Mary according to a dispensation.” So Ignatius 
speaks of “the passion of my God,” “the blood of God,” 
“ Jesus Christ our God,” “Son of Man and Son of God.” ? 

In one passage Christ is called Aoyos, and is described 

as the essential revealer of God. “There is one God who 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, who 
is His Word that proceeded from silence, who in all things 
was well-pleasing to Him that sent Him.”* He existed 
at the Father’s side from all eternity.* Ignatius simply 
states this aspect of the truth without offering any 
solution of the problem as to the Divine unity. Here 
we see in germ the Logos-doctrine of the apologists, and 
the antinomy which they endeavour to solve. On the 
other hand, Ignatius insists vehemently on the reality of 
Christ’s human experience and sufferings. In his striking 
phrase, the gospel is the “flesh of Jesus.”® Thus in one 
passage he speaks of Jesus Christ “who was of the race 
of David, who was the Son of Mary, who was truly born 
and ate and drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius 
1The expression dyévynros does not deny the Divine generation of 
the Son, that conception not having in Ignatius’ day been syste- 
matically thought out. It is no proof, therefore, that Ignatius denied 
the pre-existent Sonship. His aim is simply to enforce the antithesis év 
avOpumw Oebs. Op. Swete, The Apostles’ Oreed, pp. 27, 28. Ina later age 
yevynros kal ayévynros would have been more cautiously expressed. See 
Lightfoot, S. Zgnat. vol. ii. pp. 90 f. (Excursus), who remarks that to 
Ignatius ‘the eternal yévyyous of the Son was not a distinct theological 

idea”; see also Bull, Nicene Creed, vol. i. p. 96. 

2 See Hph. Inscr. and §$ 1, 20; cp. Rom. §§ 3, 6, etc. 

3 Magn. viii.; cp. Eph. xix. ; Rom. viii. 

4 Magn. vi. ; ep. Polyc. iii. rov brép Katpdy mpocddka, Tov Axpovov, Tov 
dbparov, Tov dC nuds dpardv,x.7.X. Op. Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, E.T. 
vol. i. p. 163. 

5 Philad. v. ; cp. ix. 
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Pilate, was truly crucified and died . . . who, moreover, 
was truly raised from the dead.”* Again, “He suffered 
truly, as also He raised Himself truly, not, as certain 
unbelievers say, that He suffered in semblance, being 
themselves mere semblance.” It would seem as if the 
word ddnfas were a kind of “watchword against 
docetism.”* The real humanity of the historic figure in 
the Gospels was the ground of all that Ignatius hoped and 
suffered. His faith centres in Jesus Christ incarnate. 

2. The nature of the Church corresponds, in Ignatius’ | 
view, to the dual nature of Christ. She exhibits and 
perpetuates under visible, earthly conditions the Divine 
life of her Head. She is indwelt by Jesus Christ; His 
life is her life, and the mirror and guarantee of the one- 
ness of the Divine life is the episcopate; the bishop 
embodies and represents the double-sided life of the Son 
of God. “Thou art fleshly,” says Ignatius to Polycarp, 
“and spiritual.”® The bishop visibly embodies in an 
earthly sphere the grace and power of a spiritual and 
celestial order. So, again, sacraments have a double 
nature: under a visible material form is veiled the gift 
of a spiritual presence, of a Divine life. In them, too, 
the union of flesh and spirit is perpetuated. The life 
of the Church has, in fact, its visible secular side, and its 
invisible spiritual side, but the life is ever one and the 
same, namely, the life-of the glorified Christ Himself. 
He is the personal source of life and therefore of unity ; 
through sacraments the one life is communicated to the 
faithful ; in the episcopate the perpetuation of the one 
life is symbolised and secured ;7 outward union with the 


1 Trail. ix. 2 Smyrn. i., ii. ; ep. Magn. xi. 
? Lightfoot on Tall. ix. *Cp. Trail. x. 
© Polye. ii. 6 See Smyrn. vi., viii.; Philad. iv. 


7See Magn. i.: év ats [éxxdnolas] wow etxouat capxds kal rvevuaros 
"Incod Xpicrod rod dia wavrds nudv hv. Ibid, xiii.: va &ywows f capKicy TE 
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Church is, in fact, the condition of spiritual union with 
Christ. Hence Ignatius’ repeated insistance on subjec- 
tion to the bishops and presbyters. 

The fundamental thought of these passages seems to 
be common to the sub-apostolic age. Thus the writer of 
the second epistle of Clement describes the Incarnation 
in an unusual phrase. Christ, he says, “ being originally 
spirit became flesh”; but as regards the Church he 
goes further than Ignatius, and traces an analogy between 
the incarnate Lord and the visible Church. The Church 
also, he insists, “ existeth not now for the first time but 
hath been from the beginning: for she was spiritual, as * 
our Jesus also was spiritual, but was manifested in the 
last days that He might save us. Now the Church 
being spiritual, was manifested in the flesh of Christ, 
thereby showing us that, if any of us guard her in the 
flesh and defile her not, he shall receive her again in the 
Holy Spirit: for this flesh is the counterpart and copy of 
the spirit.” ? 

There is a strong vein of mysticism in Ignatius, which 
is exemplified in his treatment of the facts of the 
Redeemer’s birth and death;? but this does not interfere 
with his general tendency to insist on the objective 
reality of the Incarnation. Ignatius is the great teacher 
of the sacramental significance of the incidents of the 
incarnate life. In this respect he would seem to be 
powerfully influenced by the thought of S. John, and 
may be regarded as the forerunner of Melito, Irenzus, 


kal rvevjarixy. Op. Rom. Inser.; Smyrn. i. A catena of passages on the 
ministry is collected by Gore, Z'he Church and the Ministry, c. 6. 

1[2 Clem. ] ix. 

2(2Clem.] xiv. The general idea is probably Platonistic, and is further 
developed in the Valentinian system with its «on ‘‘Ecclesia.” See 
Lightfoot ad loc. Hermas also dwells on the pre-existence of the Church. 
Vas. ti, 43 cp. Vis, 1. 3. 

3 See Mph. xix. 
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Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Alexandria.? 
The short epistle of PoLycarp exhibits a close dependence 
on earlier writings, especially S. John’s first Epistles, and 
is peculiarly valuable on account of its fidelity to the 
tradition, “ the word delivered unto us from the begin- 
ning.”?  Polycarp also speaks of the fundamental 
Christian fact as “the coming of our Lord in flesh.” ? 

In the above brief survey of the Apostolic Fathers it 
has been our aim simply to illustrate their conception of 
Christ’s person. There were many contemporary currents 
of thought and speculation which have left their impress 
on these early writings, but it is no part of our plan to 
investigate them, or to show their bearing on the thought 
of the early Church. We started with the statement 
that Christianity in its essence is not so much a creed as 
a fact. It has been the aim of this section to show how 
that fact was apprehended in the apostolic age; what 
was its influence on thought andaction. Accordingly it is 
important to notice how the central fact is made the basis 
of corporate life and organisation. The Church consists 
of small and scattered communities of believers bound 
together by common ordinancés and united by a common 
hope, looking for a speedy return of the Lord to judge the 
world, and meanwhile cultivating a life of brotherly kind- 
ness and austere sanctity,as the most effective means of wit- 
nessing to a hostile world their belief that in the incarnate 
Christ, God had indeed visited and redeemed His people. 


§ II. HERESIES AS TO THE PERSON OF CHRIST IN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND CENTURIES 


The first great struggle of the Church was with Jews 
and heathens without her pale. In the second century 


1 Harnack, Grundr. der Dogm. § xi. p. 41. 
2 Polyc. Ep. ad Phil. c. vii. ; cp. 18. Jo, ii. 24. 3 Tbid. vi., vii. 
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she had to contend with elements of Judaism and 
heathenism within. Incipient traces of this struggle are 
already discernible in the Pauline Epistles: we find S. 
Paul dealing with Judaistic reaction in the churches of 
Galatia; with tendencies to ethnicism in Corinth; and 
with a form of Essene-Gnosticism at Colosse. But 
during the course of the second century heresy assumes 
definite and systematic shape, and, generally speaking, 
appearsin one of two forms—(1) Ebionism, (2) Gnosticism. 

1. Under the name Ebionism may be included all 
modes of thought which tend to regard Christ merely as 
a human teacher; all Judaising “ pseudo-Petrine ” ten- 
dencies. Practically Ebionism is Christianised Judaism, 
appearing at first, perhaps, as an imperfect form of 
Christian belief, but having a retrograde tendency in a 
Jewish direction. 

2. Gnosticism, on the other hand, is of the nature of a 
reaction towards heathenism, and may with some correct- 
ness be described as a “ pseudo-Pauline” tendency. Itisin 
fact essentially a kind of heathen theosophy which incor- 
porates a Christian element in its theory of redemption. 

Thus while Ebionism contracts the area of Christianity, 
Gnosticism is rather a vague expansion of it. Ebionism 
is akin to the “adoptianist” view of Christ;! “the 
meagre, common-sense moral view.” Gnosticism repre- 
sents the speculative, “pneumatic” view of Christ, only 
exaggerating it in a docetic direction. Perhaps we 
might go further and maintain that in these two forms 
of misbelief we have the fundamental prototypes of all 
the errors that meet us in Christological thought; the 
exaggeration which in countless forms is the product on 
the one hand of a deistic, on the other of a pantheistic 
conception of God.? Both types of thought are opposed 


1 Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 128. 
2 Cp. Wordsworth, The One Religion, Lect. ii. 
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to the reality of the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation. 
Ebionism anticipates the Arian view that Christ is no 
more than a creature of God ; Gnostic docetism, the Euty- 
chian denial of the permanence of our Lord’s humanity. 

I. Lhe Ebionites. 

The original Jewish Christians who adhered to their 
national customs’ while they accepted the Christian 
faith probably called themselves Nazarenes. Theirs was 
a timid, narrow, stunted, imperfect Christianity. They 
used the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews, and observed 
Mosaic ordinances, but did not positively refuse to hold 
communion with Gentile Christians. Their conception of 
our Lord’s person, though by no means adequate, was at 
least higher than that of other Judaistic sects, and S. 
Jerome, perhaps, fairly describes them as being neither 
Christians nor Jews. This type of belief is probably 
represented by the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
which seems to have been written shortly after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In this work Christ is connected with the 
tribe of Levi, and is regarded as the giver of a new law.” 

The Ebionites, if we are to regard them as distinct 
from the Nazarenes,® are the rigid descendants of those 
fanatical Judaisers whom we meet with in the earlier 
Epistles of S. Paul, with the difference that their belief is 
more formal, consistent, and reactionary. Of these there 
seem to be two well-marked types: Pharisaic and Essene. 

1. The Pharisaic Ebionites were a larger and more 


1 Just. M. Dial. xlvi.: 7d caBBarlfew Néyw kal 7d mepiréuvecOar Kal To 
Ta Eupnva purdocew kal 7d BarriferOar aWdamevdy Tivos Gv amnydpevtat vad 
Mwiicéws (qu. by Hort, Jud. Chr. p. 194). 

2 Cp. Lightfoot, Galatians (ed. 6), p. 320. 

3 The distinction is questionable, though maintained by Zahn and 
Bishop Lightfoot. Harnack thinks that apart from the Gnostic Jewish 
Christianity (see below) ‘‘there is but one group of Jewish Christians 
holding various shades of opinion, and these from the beginning called 
themselves Nazarenes as well as Ebionites” (Dogmengeschichte, i. 257). 
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influential body than the Nazarenes. The name Ebzonite 
is Hebrew, and its history is obscure; possibly the name 
Ebionim,' “ poor men,” was originally applied by Church 
writers to the Hebrew Christians generally, whether in 
its literal sense or as suggesting that they claimed to 
fulfil the first beatitude. At anyrate after the fall of 
Jerusalem the name became in fact restricted to the 
bigoted and sectarian party who did not, like the 
Nazarenes, approximate to the Church, but developed 
the heretical tendency which was latent in their con- 
ception of Christ; “as they had never really perceived 
what was involved in the faith that Jesus is the Christ, 
their faith respecting Him would inevitably shrink.” ’ 
They may accordingly be regarded as Jewish Christians 
(Nazarenes) whose faith had degenerated into a belief that 
Christ was a mere man. This at anyrate is the main 
point of their creed.* Characteristic of this sect were 
also (1) their view as to the permanent obligation of the 
law; (2) their extreme millenarian ideas, according to 
which the earthly Jerusalem was destined to be the 
centre of a Messianic kingdom of Christ and His saints; 
(3) their abhorrence of S. Paul as an intruder, apostate, 
and heretic. There were other minor points still in dis- 
pute among these sectaries, eg., the question of Christ’s 
supernatural birth, which need not detain us. 

2. More prominent, however, than the Pharisaic 
Ebionites were those of a Gnostic type, whose ascetic 
and mystical tendencies may have been due, as Bishop 
Lightfoot thinks, to the influence of the Essenes. The 


1 jax is thought by some early writers (e.g., Tert. de Preeser. 33) to be 
the name of a personal founder. Orig. c. Céeds. ii. 1, suggests that it im- 
plies ‘‘ the poverty of their law.”’ In v. 61, he distinguishes between the 
two types of Christology ; cp. Iren. i. 26. 2. 

2 Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 166. 

3 See Just. M. Dial. 267D ; cp. Hort, Jud. Christ. p. 200. 
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forerunners of these may already be discerned in the 
heretics denounced by 8S. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. This younger type of Judaic Christianity 
soon tends to eclipse the elder, and in fact seems to have 
had a wide expansion: partly because of its speculative 
and theosophic tendency, which harmonised with per- 
manent elements in the Syrian character; partly because 
it became embodied in a literature. From this sect 
emanate the pseudo-Clementine writings which apparently 
belong to the second half of the second century, and the 
Book of Elchasai (or Elxai), which occasionally gives a name 
to the sect." The general history and character of this 
literature does not concern us, but the Book of Elxai is 
important as indicating the principal tenets of the sect 
from which it emanates, and the general standpoint of 
their Christology. The gospel is depicted as a re- 
storation of the primeval, universal religion, which has 
ever been perpetuated in the world, and is identical with 
the Mosaic system regarded not as a ceremonial law, but 
as a type of religious belief. The organs of this religion 
are the great prophets,in whom Christ, the one true 
prophet, has successively revealed Himself. Thus He 
seems to be identified with Adam, the primal man, who 
has reappeared at various epochs in human history ; in 
fact, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses 
are seven different incarnations (so to speak) of the same 
being who has reappeared in Christ. There seems to be 


1 Hilgenfeld collects the fragments of the Book of Elxai, Mov. Test. 
extra Can. rec. Cp. Harnack, i. 260 ff. See Epiph. Her, lii. ; Hippol. 
Philos. x. 29. Harnack briefly deals with the question of the date and 
composition of the Clementina, and assigns to them a late date (200-250 
at the earliest) ; he inclines to trace them to a catholic source, and thinks 
that their purpose is didactic and moral, not theological. They presuppose 
the diffusion of Elchasaitism, and display the influence of Stoic and Pan- 
theistic ideas (i. 264 ff). Bigg, Studia Biblica, vol. ii., suggests a different 
view of their origin, which Harnack pronounces ‘‘ not improbable.” 
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no trace in the system of any conception of Christ as the 
Saviour. He is only a teacher and prophet, who has been 
frequently manifested on earth in various forms.’ This 
idea of Christ’s repeated births was intended apparently 
to secure the continuity of Christianity with the pure 
religion of the Old Testament ; and to commend Judaism 
to the world by representing it as the primeval and 
universal religion. The same object was aimed at in the 
doctrine of forgiveness, which might be bestowed on 
everyone who observed certain ceremonial conditions and 
made a profession of faith.2, In return for these con- 
cessions, the ordinary restrictions of the Jewish mode of 
life were to be observed. 

Apart from these theosophic ideas, the Gnostic or 
Essene Ebionites approximate to the Pharisaic sect in 
their insistance on the legal system, but with a certain 
tendency to expansion ; for baptism takes the place of 
circumcision, and ceremonial ablution that of sacrifice. 
Again, they display a similar hostility to S. Paul, whose 
lineaments can be distinctly traced under the figure of 
S. Peter’s great enemy, Simon Magus. Practically this 
form of Ebionism was rigidly ascetic—a feature which 
betrays the latent dualism of the system. Over against 
the Divine Wisdom is set Satan, the prince of the 
material world; the good principle, however, and the 
- evil are alike essential elements in the Divine Being, and 
thus the entire system seems to be based on a pantheistic 
neutralisation of moral distinctions in God. 

t is not difficult to see how Ebionism of the type 
above described leads on to the system of Cerinthus.” 
While Oriental influence would tend to strengthen the 
prevalent idea of the essential evil of matter, the Jewish 

1 Hpiph. l.c.: Xpeordv dé dvduare duoroyodar, krlopa adrov ayyovmevor Kat 


el more pawdpevov’ kal mprov uev memAGCOat atrov ev TO’ ADAM, K.T.A. 


* Hippol. Philos, ix. 18. 
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mind would ever find a stumbling-block in the doctrine 
of a crucified Messiah. On the one hand, it would appear 
inconceivable that a Divine being should create, or be in 
any sense subjected to material limitations; on the other, 
an easy escape from the scandal of the Passion would be 
opened by a docetic view of Christ’s sufferings. The 
earlier stages of this idea were combated by Ignatius; 
the developed form of it is found in the system of Cerin- 
thus, whose main characteristic as a teacher is the 
double distinction or severance (wepiouos) which he main- 
tains (1) between the supreme Deity and the Creator, 
(2) between the man Jesus and the heavenly Christ. 
According to Cerinthus the Christ, a celestial being, whom 
possibly he identified with the Holy Spirit, descended 
upon Jesus at His baptism, anointed Him to the Messianic 
office of revealing the unknown Father, and forsook Him 
again before His Passion. Accordingly Cerinthus may be 
correctly regarded as the representative of Essene Judaism 
in its final stage! His chiliastic views seem to 
exclude him from the ranks of the Gnostics. He found, 
indeed, a place for some characteristic Gnostic ideas in 
his system, but his view of our Lord as a mere man, 
endowed with an exceptional gift of the Divine Spirit, is 
essentially Ebionitic. It is, however, a matter of some 
difficulty to determine precisely his true relation to the 
different types of error which have been under considera- 
tion” A close study of the nature of the Judaising 
movement in the first and second century makes it 


1Cp. Iren. i. 26. 1; Euseb. iii. 28. Schaff, Ante-Nic. Christianity, 
vol. ii. § 123. Cerinthus is akin to Judaistic heretics—(1) in his gross 
chiliastic views and insistance on circumcision ; (2) in his rejection of the 
Gospels, except a mutilated S. Matthew. Cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, 
div. i. vol. i. p. 197; Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i, 364-368 ; Westcott, Epp. o7 
S. Jo., Introd. pp. xxxiv. f. 

2 See the divergent views in Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 23, note 4. 
The question is discussed by Hort, Judaistic Christianity, Lect. xi. 
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evident that manifold phases of misbelief and shades of 
speculation were only too likely to be current. It need 
only be observed finally that the main tendency of 
Judaistic error, in its Essene development, is to a false 
spiritualism. While the earlier type of error is rational- 
istic, the later is speculative. As Dorner remarks, “ The 
tendency which conducts to Sabellianism and that which 
conducts to Arianism are as yet turbidly confused” ;* 
they begin to separate in the third century, and assume 
a distinct and more or less philosophic form. 

II. Gnosticism. 

The systems of thought which are classed together 
under the general name of “ Gnosticism” are not without 
importance as real attempts to present Christianity in its 
true character as the absolute religion. That which the 
mass of believing Christians accepted as a perfect way 
of life must be capable from another point of view of 
being presented as a universal system of Divine know- 
ledge. Herein, however, lies the main error of Gnosticism. 
It is based on a narrow and exclusive conception of 
Christianity as a new philosophy of the universe, of 
history, and of the Divine nature itself. It has a 
characteristic tendency to ignore or disparage the histori- 
cal origins of Christianity,—to disconnect the facts and 
ideas of the New Testament from their root in the Old 
Testament history. Nevertheless it is important to 
recollect that Gnosticism, as a factor in the history of 
the Church, is only one form in which the reigning spirit 
of Greek philosophy finds its embodiment. In the 
second century Hellenic paganism tended to assume a 
syncretistic character. “The cultured,” says Harnack, 
“no longer had a religion in the sense of a national 
religion, but a philosophy of religion.” The baffled 
instinct of worship, and the yearning for moral self- 


1 Dorner, op. cit. diy. i. vol. i. p. 217. 
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discipline, found their satisfaction no longer in the out- 
worn creed of Greece, but in the cults and mysteries of 
the East. Gnosticism has in fact a practical, as well as 
a speculative side, and this no doubt accounts for its 
dangerous attractiveness in an age when Christianity was 
still struggling for its existence, and the spiritual needs 
of mankind were peculiarly urgent. 

1. And yet in one of its aspects Gnosticism has the 
character of a pagan reaction.! It marks the reappear- 
ance within the Christian pale of the exclusive aristo- 
cratic spirit of ancient philosophy and religion. Its 
leading feature is an over-estimation of knowledge and 
a depreciation of faith. Faith was regarded as a virtue 
fitted only for the rude mass of mankind; the animal 
men (Yvxytxol) who were incapable of higher things. 
Far superior to them were the spiritual (avevyatixoi), 
whose privilege was not to believe, but to know. This ex- 
clusive temper had already displayed itself in apostolic 
times,” and is closely connected with a fundamental mis- 
conception as to the meaning of redemption, as if men 
were to be saved not by faith but by speculation,—not 
by love but by knowledge. The spirit of the Gnostic 
systems was thus diametrically opposed to that of 
Christianity. “For our prophets,” says Origen, “and 
Jesus Christ Himself and His apostles, were careful to 
adopt a style of address which should not merely convey 
the truth, but which should be fitted to gain over the 
multitude, until each one, attracted and led onwards, 
should ascend as far as he could towards the comprehen- 
sion of those mysteries which are contained in these 
apparently simple words.” ? The gospel had indeed pro- 


1 There is thus an element of truth in the idea of Ireneus (ii. 14.1 ff.) that 
Gnosticism actually borrowed some of its ideas from heathen mythology. 

2 Cp. 1 Cor. viii. 

2 ¢, Cels, vi. 2 (Clark’s translation). See bid. vii. 60, and cp. Col. i. 28. 
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mised the true knowledge of God; but knowledge was 
destined to be the outcome of a moral discipline in which 
faith must be a constant and essential element. 

2. Again, Gnosticism was in principle eclectic, borrow- 
ing from many systems, and incorporating widely different 
elements. Its tendency was, to use a convenient term, 
highly syncretistic. It drew material from Oriental, 
Hellenic, and Jewish sources; it employed in dealing 
with the Old Testament the allegorical method already 
in vogue among Greek philosophers and in the Christian 
schools! And all the scattered elements were combined 
chemically, as it were, in a fantastic or even poetic 
system which can only be appropriately called Christian 
in virtue of the prominent idea of a redemption of which 
Christ is the agent—an idea which, in one form or 
another, is common to all forms of Gnosticism. It is 
probable, as Harnack remarks, that no such considerable 
stress was laid by the Gnostic teachers on the theoretic 
details of their systems as on the practical discipline of 
life by which they attracted their followers, and the 
place they assigned to Christ; the philosophic life was 
held to be of higher importance than philosophic theory. 
It seems difficult otherwise to explain the practical 
success and wide extension of the Gnostic movement. 
In some way it must have satisfied the yearning for a 
higher life and the spirit of devotion to Christ. But it 
seems inaccurate to describe the Gnostics as “the first 
theologians,”? except in so far as they attempt to 
deal constructively with the new material supplied to 
thought by the Christian faith. The revelation of the 
gospel had profoundly modified current ideas of God, and 
of His action in nature and history. The Gnostics are so 
far theologians that they endeavour to restate the doctrine 
of God in accordance with those vast conceptions of the 

1Cp. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 75, 76. ? Harnack. 
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Divine nature and providence which had been opened to 
man by the Incarnation of Christ; that they attempt to 
grasp and articulate the master thought of S. Paul that 
in Christianity was revealed the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, the catholic religion, which must ultimately 
supersede all other systems of faith, even the most vener- 
able. What the Gnostics lacked was the idea of a histori- 
cal development or education of faith, and to this deficiency 
is due their rejection of the Old Testament. They 
exaggerated one side of the Pauline theology, while they 
overlooked S. Paul’s insistance on the permanent value and 

importance of the Old Testament history and theology. 
The various attempts that have been made to classify 
the Gnostic systems need not here detain us; we are 
rather concerned with the general features common to a 
widely-diffused intellectual tendency. For “the epoch- 
making significance of Gnosticism for the history of 
dogma,” says Harnack, “ must not be sought chiefly in the 
particular doctrines, but rather in the whole way in 
which Christianity is conceived and transformed.” Some 
sects betray affinities with Judaism; others display an 
expansive tendency, admitting more of the pagan 
mythopeic element; in others, Christian ideas are pre- 
ponderant. The most practicable division, but one which 
must be adopted with caution, is that which is based on 
the geographical distribution of the Gnostic sects. The 
Syrian Gnosticism may be distinguished from Alexandrian 
Gnosticism on the one hand and from the practical and 
critical system of Marcion on the other. But the 
greater groups were surrounded by a number of motley 
communities which defy classification, and exhibit various 
phases of intellectual extravagance. Broadly speaking, 
the Oriental dualistic and ascetic element is character- | 
istic of the Syrian school, of which Saturninus and _ 
1 Eph. i. 10. 
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Bardesanes are representatives. The Platonistic idea of 
God, and an elaborate system of wons or emanations 
from the supreme Deity is characteristic of the Alex- 
andrine Gnosticism of Valentinus, which spread widely 
in Gaul and the West. The system of Marcion is con- 
nected with Asia Minor, and is perhaps not to be regarded 
as Gnosticism proper, but rather as an exaggerated form 
of Paulinism. Nor is it clear to what extent, or for how 
long a period, the different Gnostic sects stood in any 
definite relation to the Church. The prominent teachers 
would naturally excite suspicion by their aggressive atti- 
tude towards the Old Testament ; but it was not so easy as 
we are apt to suppose, to formally exclude false teaching 
from the pale of the Church in days when an authoritative 
standard of doctrine was as yet lacking? Nor does it 
appear to have been a simple matter to form and organise 
associations or schools apart from the Church. But at 
anyrate the problem presented to the Church by 
Gnosticism was that of excluding a false view of Chris- 
tianity, and this was found to be most easily achieved by 
insisting on the real doctrinal significance of the tradition. 
Gnosticism thus paved the way for the more complete 
formulation of the Christian creed. 

The problems with which Gnosticism busied itself were 
mainly two—(1) the problem of creation ; of the mode in 
which an infinite, absolute, transcendent Being can come 
in contact with, or be the creator of matter; (2) the 
existence of evil, and the means of deliverance from its 
power. These problems were approached in the light of 
a prejudice common to all the Gnostic systems, and* 
ultimately derived, in all probability, from Oriental 
sources, namely, the idea of the essential evil of matter. 
Redemption was thought to consist in the liberation of 
the spiritual element from the bondage of matter, a result 

1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, pt. i. bk. i. c. 4, § 4 (vol. i. 214 f.), 
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to be attained through rigid asceticism and intellectual 
enlightenment. It is the need of such redemption that 
gives occasion for Gnostic soteriology and Christology. 

It only concerns us for present purposes to collect the 
leading characteristics of Gnosticism as a system opposed 
to the doctrine of the Church. 

1. The repudiation of an Incarnation, a manifestation 
of Deity in visible form. To evade the idea of a true} 
Incarnation,—a_ real contact with matter—a docetic| 
view of Christ’s humanity was adopted (eg., by the Syrian | 
Gnostics and Tatian); or, on the other hand, a distinc- 
tion was made between the heavenly exon Christ and the 
man Jesus. This implied a double nature and a double 
personality in Christ. The Redeemer as Redeemer was 
not strictly human, for human nature was inherently 
sinful. Coherent with this general point of view in 
Christology is the conception of redemption as enlighten- 
ment; Christ is the revealer of the unknown God, and 
delivers man from the bondage of material existence. 
His historical appearance is itself the manifestation of 
the truth by which mankind is redeemed. 

2. Insistance on the contrariety between the Old and. 
New Testament, and a consequent distinction between, 
the supreme Deity and the inferior, or even hostile, 
creator (Demiurge). The supreme God was the God of 
the New Testament revealed by Jesus Christ; the 
inferior Deity was the God of the Jews. This view 
implies an opposition between creation and redemption, 
and is also based on the belief that the New Testament 
alone is the record of revelation, and that whatever be 
the historical value of the Old Testament, its religious 
significance is comparatively little. According to one 
interesting Gnostic document, which may be quoted in 
illustration, the God of the Old Testament is most 
properly described as just; inferior to the perfect God, 

VOL, IL—1I2 
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and falling short of His righteousness, being in fact 
“generated, and not ingenerate.’+ The Demiurge was 
the lowest of a hierarchy of eons, or heavenly beings 
emanating from the supreme Godhead, gross enough in 
nature to come in contact with matter, and therefore a 
possible medium through whom the higher might pass 
over into the lower, the Divine, spiritual, and uncreated 
element into the created and material sphere. 

3. Characteristic of the Gnostics is also the appeal 
to a secret tradition supposed to be derived from the 
_ apostles themselves. This secret tradition was to be 
elicited by a critical examination of the apostolic writings, 
and a free use of the allegorical method. The conse- 
quence of this position was a tendency to reject the 
historic tradition of the Church as to the facts of Christ’s 
earthly life. Events and actions were treated as mere 
symbols; texts were distorted or explained away by 
allegorising. The narrative of the Gospels was repre- 
sented as being not a history of Christ, but an allegorical 
description of cosmological facts and laws. History was 
only the fluctuating outward expression of intellectual and 
moral ideas ; Christ had no history in any intelligible sense. 
A word should be added as to the practical system of 
the Gnostics. Compared with the uniform ethical teaching 
and discipline of the Church, the practice of the Gnostics 
varied in one of two directions. Some sects were ascetic, 
professing to follow the example of Christ in forbidding 
marriage, the acquisition of property, and the use of flesh 
or wine. The Syrian Gnostics were, as a rule, of this 
type. Other communities were antinomian and immoral ; 
thus the Nicolaitines, Carpocratians, and some of the 
Egyptian Gnostics cultivated “indifference” ;? matter 

Tyevyntos dv Kat odk ayévyntos. Ptolemeus ad Floram, ap. Epiph. 
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being alien from man, and hostile to spirit, was to be used 
or left unused at pleasure; contact with it could neither 
hinder nor help the upward strivings of the spirit. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the general char- 
acter of Gnostic ideas and speculations. There can be 
no doubt that they gave a powerful impetus to the 
“ world-appropriating” tendency in Christianity. In 
spite of much that is fantastic, arbitrary, and even 
revolting in different systems, the Gnostic movement as 
a whole exercised deep and lasting influence on the 
Christological thought of the Church. It undoubtedly 
owed its wide popularity to its hold upon the central 
thought of Christianity,—the redemption of the world by 
a Divine Being condescending to man’s need; and many 
of the problems which confronted later theologians, were 
already anticipated by Gnostic thinkers. But the rock 
on which Gnosticism split was its implied denial of the 
universality of the Christian salvation. “ Had Gnostic- 
ism remained unsubdued,” says Dorner, “it would have 
appeared as if thought or science and Christian faith 
were mutually contradictory. Thus there would have 
been introduced into Christianity the intolerable distinc- 
tion of an esoteric and exoteric truth, which would be as 
foreign to its nature as Gnosticism itself.” 1 

Marcion is, perhaps, hardly to be classed as a Gnostic, 
inasmuch as his interest is more practical than specula- 
tive, and his aim was that of being a reformer of the 
Church on the basis of what he believed to be the 
Pauline gospel; indeed, he was the founder of a church 
of his own, and so far differed from the Gnostics as to 
exalt faith above knowledge. His system is akin to 
that of the Gnostics, however, in drawing a sharp 
distinction between the good God, whose free grace is 
revealed in the New Testament, and the limited, defec- 

1 Person of Christ, div. i. vol. 1. p. 254 (E.T.). 
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tive being revealed in the Old Testament. The basis of 
his system is, in fact, an exaggeration of S. Paul’s familiar 
antithesis between law and Gael flesh and spirit, works 
and grace. Three points may be specially noticed. 

1. Marcion’s criticism of the Old Testament, which 
was of the hard, crude, literalistic type. Carrying with 
him to the study of the Old Testament a pessimistic 
idea of the imperfections of the created universe and the 
severity of natural laws, he seemed to himself to dis- 
cover in the God of the Old Testament a being whose 
attributes corresponded to the actual phenomena of the 
world: a being limited in power and knowledge, hard 
and just, but destitute of any moral quality that held out 
hopes of redemption to man. 

2. Opposed to this being was the God of love re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, who proclaims the gospel of grace to 
mankind, and founds the Divine kingdom on earth. But 
this idea was traversed by a very limited conception of the 
meaning of salvation, and by the same prejudice against 
matter that distinguished the Syrian Gnostics. It was 
only the spirit of man that would be redeemed ; the flesh 
was necessarily subject to the power of the inferior God. 
Hence Marcion taught a rigid asceticism ; and his teach- 
ing was soon distorted in a dualistic direction. 

3. His significance for Christology is that his system 


_ bears witness to the general faith of Christendom that 
| in Christ the love and grace of God were finally mani- 


fested. It is true that Marcion conceived Christ’s 
bodily appearance as docetic ; Christ assumed an apparent 
body, and was therefore exempt from any necessity of 
human birth or human development.1 He seems, 
however, very inconsistently,? to have attributed special 

1 Tert. de Carne Christi, 1: ‘‘ Marcion, ut carnem Christi negaret, negavit 


etiam nativitatem, aut ut nativitatem negaret, negavit et carnem,” etc. 
2 Tert, adv, Mare. iii. 8, 
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value and importance to our Lord’s death upon the 
cross, perhaps in deference to prevailing Christian ideas. 
Indeed, in Marcion’s view, the very essence of Christianity 
was the revelation of grace in Jesus Christ; this central 
fact S. Paul alone, as he supposed, among the apostles had 
grasped ; and Marcion believed it to be his own special 
mission to restore the fundamental truth of Christianity 
to its rightful place in the consciousness of the Church. 
This was the aim of his one-sided and rationalistic 
biblical criticism! and of his attempt to found a church 
of believers, which should bring the life of practical 
Christianity within the reach of ordinary men. Further, 
Marcion’s opponents were compelled to acknowledge that 
in the standard of their moral life his followers did not 
fall short of the highest Christian ideal. But what is 
chiefly noticeable in his Christology is a feature which 
often meets us in the history of doctrine, namely, the 
way in which his view of Christ’s nature and office is 
distorted by a false conception of God. He betrays 
throughout his system a dualistic tendency; he was so 
carried away by the idea of redemption as a work of 
beneficent love that he could not imagine the coexistence 
of other Divine attributes with love—exact punitive 
justice and necessary hostility to human sin. He is, in 
fact, overmastered by the supposed antithesis between the 
Old and New Testament revelation. He cannot conceive 
the method by which Divine love acts: its slow and 
gradual approaches, its progressive self-manifestation, its 
disciplinary delays. The Old Testament theophanies he 
dismissed as “unworthy of God.” Thus Tertullian 
rightly remarked that with Marcion “all things happened 
on a sudden.”? He had no idea of a gradual and 


1 See Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 207. 
2Tert. adv. Mare. iv. 11: ‘‘Subito Christus, subito et Joannes. Sic sunt 
omnia apud Marcionem.” Op. de Carne Christi, 2. 
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progressive Divine movement towards man; but it was 
this very idea that formed the basis of the catholic doctrine | 
of the Incarnation, according to which the Divine Logos, 
who had ever .been the light of men, manifested Him- 
self finally in a human form. As Harnack remarks, 
“Marcion’s attempt is a proof of the unique value of the 
Old Testament to early Christendom, as the only means 
at that time of defending Christian monotheism.”* In 
abandoning the historical basis of Christianity, Marcion 
misconceived the very truth which he had at heart, in 
spite of his desire to exhibit it in its primitive purity.” 


§ III. Tot DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


Gnosticism had served one great purpose. It had aroused 
interest in Christianity as the Truth, and had so given a 
decided impetus to the formulation of Christian doctrine. 
The latter half of the second century is marked by the 
rise and development of a rule of faith in opposition to 
the shifting creeds of Gnosticism, and by the beginnings 
of a systematic apologetic, i.e. an endeavour to conceive 
and state scientifically the creed of the Church. Prob- 
ably every church already possessed a brief baptismal 
confession, rehearsing the main facts of the Christian 
tradition. But the hostile pressure of the Gnostic move- 
ment soon convinced the Church of the absolute necessity 
of possessing a fixed standard, by which strange doctrines 


1 Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. p. 248. 

2 The system of Marcion marks the first of those ‘‘ Pauline reactions ® 
which are ‘‘the critical epochs of theology and the Church.” ‘‘One 
might,” says Harnack, ‘‘ write a history of dogma as a history of the 
Pauline reactions in the Church, and in doing so would touch on all the 
turning points of theology. . . . Paulinism has proved to be a ferment in 
the history of dogma” (i. p. 116); ep. Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 
58, 283 ff. 

3 Cp. Ep. of S. Jude, 3; Clem. ad Cor. i. 7; Polyc. ad Phil. 7. 
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might be tested. It would seem that it was the Roman 
‘Church which mainly encouraged the tendency to form- 
ulate the common faith; and the Apostles’ Creed in its 
present form seems to bear the marks of conflict with 
Gnostic speculation. It has been said, not perhaps alto- 
gether inaccurately, to be “the simple but emphatic 
protest of the Church against Gnostic heresies; the 
summary of that which was believed or felt to be true.” 
Thus the first clause affirms that God is one, and is Him- 
self the Creator of the world, unlimited by any evil or 
inferior power. The phrase, “His only Son our Lord,” 
sets aside the hierarchy of eons. The recital of Christ’s 
incarnation, passion, death, and resurrection. excludes | 
docetic ideas of His humanity. The creed, in fact, as a 
whole, asserts the truth which forms the essence of the 
Church’s faith. But the teachers of the period 150-300 
A.D. do not merely hold tenaciously to the substance of 
the tradition of belief which they had received; they 
endeavour to give it philosophic expression, and to 
exhibit it in its relation to scientific thought. The 
period is, in short, an age of apologetics, and the writers 
whom we are to consider may be fairly described as 
apologists, inasmuch as they are mainly concerned to 
vindicate (1) the historical continuity of Christianity— 
its connection with the history and theology of the Old 
Testament; (2) the absolute character of Christianity as 
a final revelation of a God who had never left Himself 
without witness. In the Old Testament the apologists 
found a link of connection with Judaism; in current 
philosophy a point of contact with the Hellenic mind; 
to both Jews and Greeks they acknowledged a debt. 

A prominent and characteristic feature of Gnosticism 
had been its exaltation of knowledge over faith. This 
point of view might be met in one of two ways, 

1 Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 111. 
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either by recognising the element of truth it contained, 
and endeavouring to estimate the true function and 
sphere of intellect in religion; or by an uncompro- 
mising resistance, which might take the form of a dis- 
paragement of human reason, and an insistance on its 
necessary limitations. It may be remarked that both 
tendencies have an essential function to fulfil in Christian 
thought. The first has been described as “ the world- 
appropriating,’ the second as the “world-resisting” 
tendency.! “There will ever exist,” says Neander, “ two 
tendencies of the theological mind, of which, while the 
one will seek to understand and represent the super- 
natural element of Christianity in its opposition to the 
natural, the other will endeavour to point out its connec- 
tion with it. The one will seek to apprehend the super- 
natural and supra-rational element as such; the other 
will strive to apprehend it in its harmony with reason 
and nature—to portray to the mind the supernatural and 
supra-rational as being nevertheless conformable to 
nature and to reason. Thus there is formed a predomin- 
ance of the supra-naturalistic or of the rationalistic 
element, both of which, however, in a sound and healthy 
development of Christian doctrine, ought to exist in due 
measure and proportion.”? The two tendencies may be 
said, with justice, to characterise respectively the Latin 
and Greek theologians of the apologetic age. 

The Western theology may be traced to the school of 
S. John in Asia Minor, which viewed the faith in the 
light of a deposit to be secured and guarded from corrup- 
tion by faithful transmission. Irenzus, whose educa- 
tion in Asia Minor constitutes him a connecting link 
between the disciples of 8S. John and the churches of 
Gaul, transplants this tendency to the West. The 


1 Neander, Church History, vol. ii. pp. 196-198. 
2 Ibid. p. 197 ; cp. the same writer’s Antignosticus, Introd. 
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Western mode of regarding Christianity was ethical and 
practical. The Roman mind especially was marked by 
wonderful tenacity of an idea or system once grasped, 
and a strong instinctive sense of its moral bearings. In 
Tertullian, again, the prevalent spirit of the West found 
an instrument who could give it scientific expression. 
He was a theologian “in whom the elements of the 
Roman and of the Carthaginian character mutually per- 
vaded each other.” The Greek theology, on the other 
hand, especially in its Alexandrine representative 
Clement, was speculative, quick to assimilate, and 
marked by a wonderful aptitude for harmonising revela- 
tion with reason. It may be contrasted with the Latin 
theology as being more optimistic in tone, and perhaps 
comparatively deficient in moral as opposed to intellectual 
interests. Thus while the Westerns regarded the faith 
mainly as a rule of truth or body of doctrine authorita- 
tively delivered, and secured by the fixed organisation of 
the Church, the Alexandrines insisted on the continuity 
of revelation. To them Christ was not merely the final 
revealer of a transcendent Deity, but the Logos who in 


all ages of the world’s history has been enlightening and | 


educating humanity ; Christianity was not merely a creed, 
but a perfect philosophy. The contrast or divergence 
between the two types of mind has been sometimes 
exaggerated ;? it might be carried into almost endless 
detail, and is a tempting subject for antithetic treat- 
ment;* but for our present purpose it is enough to 
notice that these two types of thought are not related 
as higher and lower, for each has its due place in the 
Christian mind. The Church is at once the salé and 


1 Neander, ‘Church History, vol. ii. p. 199. 
2 As by Allen, Continwity of Christian Thought, pp. 176 ff. 
3 See, for instance, Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. bk. i. chap. iv. 


§§ 1, 2. 
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the light of the world, ze. distinct and separate from 
the world, even while necessarily attracting all that is 
akin to itself. It may also be remarked that the pre- 
dominant tone of thought in the Church was, as we should 
antecedently expect in an age when persecution was still 
common, of the Western type. The apologists of the 
Greek school are in fact the first who stem the prevail- 
ing current of Christian opinion when they teach that 
Christianity is not only a life, but a philosophy.t 

Before entering further into detail, we may notice one 
great thought which gives its theological character to 
this age. Before the appearance of Gnosticism, the term 
Logos was “a little used treasure ” ;? as applied to Christ’s 
person it had been left undeveloped. The practical result 
of Gnosticism is that the significance of the term Logos 
is more completely realised and expanded by the leading 
teachers, both Eastern and Western. What then we have 
to study in the theological writers of this epoch is the rise 
and development of the doctrine of the Logos. It was an 
expression already current in religious philosophy; the 
work of the apologists is to claim it for Christian faith. 


§ IV. Tue GREEK THEOLOGY 


The Epistle to Diognetus may be regarded as a kind of 
introduction to the theology of the second century. It 
is a beautiful treatise, anticipating the thoughts of later 
theologians of the type of Athanasius, but expressing 
them with a freshness and simplicity that points to an 
early date of composition? Apart from its apologetic 


1 Harnack, Grundriss der Dogm. § 21. 2. 

2 Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 257. 

% See Cruttwell, Lit. Hist. of Early Christianity, vol. i. pp. 300-308. 
Cruttwell is inclined to place it between 161-180 a.p. In any case the 
idea of Justin Martyr’s authorship is inadmissible. 
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purpose, and its explanation of the nature of Christianity 
as a manifestation of the power of God on behalf of 
helpless humanity (c. ix.), the epistle is interesting for its 
high estimate of knowledge—a point in which it antici- 
pates the teaching of Clement. Thus (c. xii.) the writer 
says, “Not the tree of knowledge destroys [man], but 
disobedience; . . . life without knowledge is not safe, 
nor knowledge without true life... . Let your heart 
be knowledge, and your life the true word received.” 
Here is displayed that anxiety to present Christianity as 
the highest philosophy which marks all the apologists, 
combined with the thought that, though rational in its 
content, the Christian faith is the result of a Divine 
revelation, and can only be apprehended by a mind 
supernaturally enlightened. 

The Christology of the letter may be shortly sum-’ 
marised. Christ is significantly described as the Word, , 
and is represented as fulfilling two functions—(1) that of | . 
Revealer, (2) that of Redeemer. 

1. As revealer, the Word manifests the true nature } 
of God as Love. It is noteworthy that this hint is left | 
undeveloped by the writers who are most influenced by 
Platonism, but it is expanded by Athanasius in his 
treatise on the Incarnation. God is revealed by “ His 
only begotten Son,’+ who is sent primarily that men may 
know God as Father. Originally the Creator of the 
universe (teyviTys), He is sent into the world as the 
Father’s representative (@s Qed éreuapev) and as being 
the natural Mediator between God and man. Accord- 
ingly it is His work to manifest the true character of 
God, who had ever showed Himself “not only kind to 
man, but also long-sufferimg. And truly He always 
was, and is, and will be such,—kind, good, slow to anger 
(aopynros), and true, and indeed the sole being who is 

1 Chap. x. 
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good.”! Further, the Divine method in redemption was 
worthy of the Divine character. The Son was not sent, 
as man might have supposed, to exercise tyranny, or to 
smite with fear. “ Rather the Father sent Him in gentle- 
ness and meekness, like a king sending his son who 
is also a king; He sent Him as God, as man to men; 
He sent Him as purposing to save, as persuading, not 
doing violence to men, for violence is no part of God’s 
nature. He sent Him as calling men, not pursuing; He 
sent Him as loving them, not judging.”? Thus with 
great beauty the ethical aspect of redemption is insisted 
on, as an act worthy of a God of love, and fitting in rela- 
tion to a moral being such as man; for it is hinted (c. x. 
init.) that there is an essential affinity between the 
Logos indwelling the soul of man and the Logos who 
reveals the Father—a thought more fully developed by 
the Alexandrines. 

2. As Redeemer, Christ comes to reveal the Divine 
' compassion for sinners; to suffer as their ransom and 
the price of their redemption, after long forbearance on 
God’s part, and the filling up of the cup of human 
iniquity. Salvation, which is life, could in no other way 
be attained by man than by a gift of Divine pity. The 
death of the Son is not stated to be an atoning sacrifice 
for sin, but rather a supreme manifestation of Divine 
love, and the source to mankind of Divine healing, light, 
strength, and life.® 

Here, then, we have the characteristic notes of the 
Greek theology, which perhaps reaches its most complete 
expression in the de Incarnatione of S. Athanasius. It 
only remains to note that the writer calls himself “a 
disciple of apostles,’ and professes to “minister what 
has been handed down” to himself.t The epistle, in 

1 Chap. viii. 2 Chap. vii. ® See the beautiful passage, chap. ix. 

4 Chap. xi. (the genuineness of which, however, is doubtful). 
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fact, embodies in a finished literary form that view of the 
Incarnation which is characteristic of 8. John. 

From the writer of the Hpistle to Diognetus we pass to 
the group of second and third century writers generally 
known as apologists, the principal names being those of 
Aristides, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Athenagoras, and the Latin writers Tertullian 
and Minucius Felix. All these may be said to have in 
common the conception of Christianity as a philosophy or 
system of truth, based on Divine revelation and attested 
by the continuous witness of prophecy. All agree in 
teaching the natural correspondence of the Christian 
“philosophy” to the reason of man. In a sense the 
Christian view of God, and the world, and the human 
soul is as old as the creation, and the apologists 
occasionally insist that what other philosophers have 
well said belongs to Christianity.! Even Tertullian, in 
spite of his vehement repugnance to human philosophy, 
accepts the same point of view when he calls the soul of 
man “naturally Christian.” Christianity is, in a word, 
the true and absolute religion, revealed to man from 
heaven, and resting on the authority of a line of inspired 
prophets. “For from the beginning God sent into the 
world men worthy, in virtue of their uprightness and 
innocence of life, to know God and manifest Him—men 
fulfilled with the Divine Spirit.”? And the self-mani- 
festation of God has been impartial, not, as the Gnostics 
taught, confined to a small minority of mankind. “ Not 
only,” says Tatian, “do the rich among us pursue our 
philosophy, but the poor enjoy instruction gratuitously ; 
for the things which come from God surpass the 
requital of earthly gifts. Thus we admit all who desire 

1 Justin, Apol. ii. 13; cp. Tatian, c. Grec, xxxi. ; Theoph. ad. Autol. 


ili, 29; Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 
2 Tert, Apol. xvii. 3 Tert. Apol, xviii, 
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to hear.”! In the same spirit Clement explains the 
words of S. Paul to Titus: the grace of God which bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men The very fact that 
the apologists make their appeal to Gentiles makes them 
apparently the more careful to insist on the universality 
of the faith they defend. 

It is important when we first come in contact with 
the conception of Christianity as a philosophy (7 xa® 
nas dirocopia) to distinguish the two main currents of 
thought which were inherited by the apostolic writers: 
Stoicism and Platonism. From Platonism were derived 
those speculative ideas which already to some extent 
appear in Philo, respecting God and His relation to the 
universe: the abstract conception of Deity, as a Being 
transcending the capacity of human faculties; the 
dualistic opposition of God and the material universe ; 
the idea of redemption as consisting in knowledge, and 
attainable by ascetic discipline; the unfettered tendency 
to religious and cosmological speculation, combined with 
a certain deference to religious authority. On the other 
hand, the influence of Stoicism appears in the concep- 
tion of Christianity as natural religion (Tertullian), in 
the tenacious grasp of ethical ideas, in the concrete con- 
ception of the faith as a deposit, a body of truth once 
for all delivered, beyond the range of which speculation 
was to be discouraged. Probably a common feature of 
' both systems was the use of allegorism,? which played so 
large a part in the theology of the Gnostics, the Greek 
apologists, and the systematic theologians of Alexandria.* 
Coloured, then, to some extent by previous thought, the 
philosophical conception of Christianity found expression 
in the doctrine of a Divine Logos. 

The term Logos was, as we have seen, a formula 


Lo, Gree. Xxxii. 2 Protrept. i. § 7. 
3 Op. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, No. 2, 4 Harnack, i. 109 f, 
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already current in religious philosophy. It was an aid 
to thought in its efforts to conceive the mode in which a 
Divine Being could undergo such movement, change, and 
limitation as is implied in the work of creation and 
providence. For the Greek apologists, and to some 
extent even the Latin, were dominated by Platonistic 
conceptions of God. They described Him for the most 
part in negative predicates, “ineffable,” “ingenerate,” 
“ invisible,” “incomprehensible,” and the like.t God was 
conceived primarily as the supreme cause, manifesting 
Himself in the order and rationality of the created 
universe, before He manifests Himself in revelation. 
The Logos, the personified Divine Reason, thus appears to ; 
be the necessary and essential mediator between the. 
transcendent nature of God and the created universe. 
For the supreme Deity was never dAoyos.2 The Logos, 
who is the Divine Reason, the idea and potency of the 
-world, ever existed in God. He issued forth to create 
the universe, “generated” (so it is expressed by more 
than one writer) “ by an act of will”; and thus the Logos 
had a beginning of subsistence in tume. But He is not 
separated from His source; though His personality is 
distinct, He yet remains in some sense identical in 
essence with God. In so far as He manifests the 
invisible God, and exercises the creative power of 
Deity, He is a distinct and subordinate Being, and in 
comparison with the Father, a creature, “the first- 
begotten work of the Father.’? It is clear that the 


1Theoph. ad Autol. i. 3: 7d wév eldos Too Oeod appyrov Kal avéxppacrov, 
Kal uy Suvdpevoy 6POdduors\capklyas dpabjvar. dbéy yap éorw axwpnros, meyébet 
axaraddyntros, Uwe. drepwdnros, x.7.A. See other passages in Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, § 37, and cp. Athenagoras, Leg. pro. Chr. x. 

2 Athenagoras, Leg. x. aidlws Noyixds Gy. 

3The most important passages are Athenagoras, Leg. pro. Chr. x.; 
Tatian, c. Groce. v., where the phrases, Gehjware rpomnda, pov mpwrébroxoy 
To0 marpos, yéyove KaTd meptomor od Kar’ dmroKomyy, are specially noteworthy; 
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difficulties of this doctrine are not adequately realised 
by the apologists, and we find undoubted instances of 
confusion in the statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
especially an uncertain grasp of the distinction between 
the Word and the Spirit of God, but the Logos doctrine 
developed by these writers very significantly testifies to 
the universal belief in the Redeemer’s pre-existence. In 
this respect they powerfully influence the theology of 
the next century, in which the Church endeavours to 
grapple, not with Christological problems, but with 
those which are involved in the revelation of a Divine 
Trinity. 

It corresponds with this general conception of the 
function of the Divine Logos and of His activity within the 
soul of man, that the apologists display a tendency to 
make redemption consist in Divine enlightenment; in 
the revelation of a heavenly wisdom, by which man is 
delivered from the power of darkness, and his freedom 
strengthened. Even where this thought is not explicitly 
developed, it seems to underlie the high estimate of 
prophecy which is common to all these writers.2 The 
prophets proclaim authoritatively those truths of natural 
religion which philosophy had in a fragmentary manner 
anticipated; they are the preachers of a doctrine, by the 
acceptance of which men may attain to salvation and 
triumph over the powers of evil. This idea, which may be 
traced to a Platonic source, seems to pervade the writings 
of the apologists, but is especially prominent in Clement. 
“Since the Word Himself has come to us from heaven, we 
Theoph. ad Avtol. ii. 10 and 22, where we find the expressions Adyos 
évd.abéros, Néyos mpopopixés ; Just. M. Apol. il. 6; Dial. 56, 61, 128; 
Tert. adv. Prax. 2-9. Clement’s idea of the Logos is more ethical, as also 
is that of Irenzus. 

1See, e.g., Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 44, note 4. 


2 Cp. Clem. Protrept. viii. ; Theoph. ad Autol, ii, 9; Just. M, Dial. c, 
Tryph. passim.; Apol. i. 36 ff. 
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need not, I take it, go any more in search of human 
learning to Athens, to the rest of Greece, and to Ionia. 
For if we have as our instructor Him that filled the 
universe with His holy energies in creation, salvation, 
beneficence, legislation, prophecy, teaching, we have the 
teacher from whom all instruction comes. . . . Receive 
Christ, receive sight, receive thy light, 


‘In order that you may know both God and man.’” 1 


Christ is the teacher, who by the manifestation of truth 
rescues men from darkness and saves them. “Let them 
raise their eyes, and look above; let them abandon 
Helicon and Citheron and take up their abode in Sion, 
For out of Sion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.” ? Thus Clement sees in the Logos 
the merciful instructor of man, by whom the tenderness 
of the Divine Father is revealed. Two traits, indeed, are 
very conspicuous in Clement—(1) his optimistic idea of 
man’s rational faculties and native affinity to the Logos, | 
(2) his keen and even ecstatic sense of the Divine love 
displayed in the Incarnation. “The image of God is 
His Word, the genuine Son of mind, the Divine Word, 
the archetypal light of light; and the image of the Word 
is the true man, the mind which is in man, who is there- 
fore said to have been made wm the image and likeness of 
God, assimilated to the Divine Word in the affections of 
the soul and therefore rational.” 3 

But the redemptive action of the Logos flows from a }' 
fountainhead of Divine love and pity. “Not asa teacher | 
speaking to his pupils, not as a master to his servants, 
nor as God to men, but as a father does the Lord 
gently admonish His children.”* “For God of His great 


1Clem. Alex. Protrept. xi. §§ 112, 113 (quoting Hom. ZU. v. 128). 
2 Ibid. i. §§ 2, 7. 3 Ibid. x. § 98 ; ep. ix. sub fin. 
4 Thid, ix. init. 
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love to man comes to the help of man as the mother- 
bird flies to one of her young that has fallen out of the 
nest; and if a serpent open its mouth to swallow the 
little bird, the mother flutters round, uttering cries of 
grief over her dear progeny; so God the Father seeks 
His creature and heals his transgression, and pursues the 
serpent, and recovers the young one, and incites it to fly 
up to the nest.”! “It has been God’s fixed and constant 
purpose to save the flock of men; to this end the good 
God sent the good Shepherd.”* From these passages it 
is clear that while the Logos-doctrine is the very pivot 
of Clement’s system, it is coloured not so much by a 
Platonistic idea of God, as by deep and fervid religious 
sentiment. In tone he is more akin to the author of the 
Listle to Diognetus than to Justin; and he seems to be 
less perplexed than the latter writer by the grave 
problems which his doctrine involved. 

There are two of the apologetic writers whose 
Christology should be studied in somewhat closer detail. 

JUSTIN Martyr is an interesting figure, both from a 
literary and from a theological point of view. His 
spiritual history, as recorded by himself,? reveals a mind of 
singular sincerity and wide intellectual sympathies. The 
mental discipline through which he passed had a certain 
continuity: its main result was a restless thirst for the 
knowledge of God, and since this knowledge seemed to 
him to be the only worthy end of human life, he naturally 
came to regard Christianity as essentially a philosophy,* 
and Christ as the supreme revealer of God. In Platonisms 
he had found that which brought him to the threshold of 
the Church: and a Platonist he remained in philosophic 


1 Clem. Alex. Protrept. x. § 91 (quoting Hom. JJ. ii. 315), 

2 Ibid. xi. § 116. 3 Dial. c. Tryph. c. ii. 

4 Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. viii.: rabrqv povny edpirkor pirocoplay adcpadh re Kat 
avpupopov" otrws 5H) Kal dud Tatra piddcoos éyw. 
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method, in mental attitude and temper, throughout his 
life. He is a typical specimen of the Greek apologists, 
concerned to represent Christian faith to the cultured 
and thoughtful as a system of Divine knowledge, and 
exhibiting in a striking degree that “ world-appropriating ” 
temper which laid claim to all monotheistic and ethical 
truth that could be discovered in the works of the poets 
or sages of Greece. It was his favourite thesis that each 
of the ancient heathen thinkers “spoke well in propor- 
tion to the share he possessed of the sporadic Word, dis- 
cerning what was akin thereto”... . “ Whatever 
things,” he says, “have been rightly uttered among all 
men, are the property of us Christians.” 4 

The bearing of Justin’s thought on Christology may 
be best understood by a consideration of the doctrine of 
God which he inherited from Platonism. Justin’s con- 
ception of God is practically one with that of all the 
Greek apologists. He teaches an abstract monotheism. 
God is the cause of all existence ; the only God; ineffable, 
incapable of change or local movement, recognised by 
man through the works of creation, and named in accord- 
ance with the attributes which creation reveals: “ Father, 
God, Creator, Lord, Master.”? It is this abstract idea 
of God which, as we have seen, necessitated the thought 
of a creative Logos, by whom the invisible Father might 
be manifested. At the same time the Platonic concep- 
tion of God is linked to the actual history of revelation 
by Justin’s identification of the only God with the God 
of the Old Testament. “There will be no other God, 
Trypho, nor was there ever from eternity any other 
existing than He who made and disposed in order this 
universe. . . . We reckon none other to be God than 
Him who led your fathers out from Egypt with a mighty 
hand and uplifted arm. Nor have we set our hope on 

i Apol. ii. 18. 2 Apol. ii. 6. 
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any other (for there is none other) than the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”! Justin believed, with the 
other apologists, that so far as Christianity was a 
philosophic system of monotheistic cosmology, the Old 
Testament writers were its true exponents. 

We pass to Justin’s Logos-doctrine, and here it should 
be noticed that the necessities of abstract thought com- 
bined with the witness of the Old Testament in pointing 
to the divinity of a second Person, or Son of God,? the 
evidence for whose existence appeared to lie on the very 
surface of the Jewish Scriptures. He isa being numerically 
distinct from the Father,’ and is even called a second 
God (Geds Kai xvpuos étepos).* Though the Logos is a 
premundane Being, who before creation existed in 
perpetual converse and communion with the Father, He 
had an origin. “This offspring, which was truly pro- 
jected from the Father (470 tod tatpos mpoBAnOev 
yévynua), existed with the Father before all creatures, 
and the Father communed with Him. ... He whom 
Solomon calls Wisdom was begotten as a first principle 
(apy) before all His creatures,” etc.” By Him as an 
instrument all things were created; and He is attested 
to be Divine® by the titles assigned Him in Scripture— 
Word, Wisdom, Power, and Glory of Him that begat 
Him. Justin makes the place and function of the Logos 
in the Godhead strictly subordinate and ministerial,’ and 
His unity with the Father is described as if it were in its 
essence only a moral unity—a unity of co-operation and 
service ; but the relationship is illustrated by the in+ 

1 Dial. xi. 

2 Apol. i. 13, ii. 6. Justin insists on (1) the uniqueness of this Sonship, 
_ (2) the subordination of rank which it involved. 
3 Dial. exxviii.: erepdv re dprOu@ 3 cp. lvi. 4 Dial. lvi. 
5 Dial. \xiii—an important passage. 


6 Dial. |xi.: 6 Oeds dd To0 warpds Tay Bdwy yevynbels, K.T.r. 
7 Dial. \xi. 
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separable union of the radiance with the sun, the Logos 
being actually begotten of the Father, but without any 
division of the Divine substance.’ Finally, it is by an 
act of will that He is begotten.2 According to Justin, 
this is the ultimate ground of His subordination in rank. 

The function of the Logos is to be the essential 
revealer and interpreter of the invisible Father.* In 
this work of manifestation there is a preparatory stage 
before the Incarnation. (1) To the Jews the Logos 
revealed God in prophetic announcements. Much stress 
is laid by all the apologists, and not least by Justin, on 
the function of the prophets. These proclaimed before- 
hand the word of wisdom and revelation which was 
finally manifested in the Son; and it is on the fulfilment 
of prophecy that the claim of Christianity to be the Truth 
is mainly based.* Much importance is also attached by) 
Justin to the theophanies of the Old Testament; He| 
who appeared to the patriarchs is by him identified with 
the Logos. But the entire Old Testament bears witness 
to Him; Ezekiel, Daniel, Isaiah, David, Solomon, Moses, 
Zechariah describe Him by different titles.® “ The 
whole manifold Scripture, with all its many parts and 
voices, is, as it were, a mighty drama composed by a single 
author, the Word of God, who alone speaks through all 
the characters displayed.” ° 

(2) But God left not Himself without witness even 
among the Gentiles. To them too He made Himeelf, 
known by partial manifestations. Justin teaches that) 
the Logos is the Divine reason immanent or “ sporadic” 


1 Dial. exxviil. 2 Dial. xa 

° Dial. exxviii. : Abyov kadodow, ered) Kal Tas mapa Tod marpds duiNlas 
péper Tots dvOpwmros. Hence the Adyos is called dyyeos, Dial. lvi. 

4 See Dial. ii.; cp. Harnack, Grundriss der Dogm. § 21. 

5 Dial. exxviii.; Apol. i. 36. 

6H. S, Holland in Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘Justinus.” 
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in humanity. There is an unconscious prophecy 
in human thought corresponding to the conscious pro- 
phecy of Hebrew seers. Every man in every race 
possesses an implanted germ of the Word, by the power 
of which he apprehends whatever truth, moral or in- 
tellectual, he knows. This striking thought is distinctive 
of Justin, though it is more completely developed by the 
Alexandrians. It is true that the manifestation of the 
Word in heathen sages was only fragmentary and partial ; 
but so far as they were guided in moral conduct, or in 
philosophic speculation, by the light of the indwelling 
Logos, they were Christians and friends of Christ. 
Reason in man is in fact the “ candle of the Lord,” the 
manifestation of the Divine reason.’ But the whole 
Word of God, the Divine reason itself in a personal 
form was disclosed only in Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Logos.” 

Revelation thus culminates in the incarnation of the 
Word; and His work is redemptive. He “redeems” 
man by revealing truth which aids him in his struggle 
against adverse powers,’ and in his effort to fulfil by a 
righteous life the law of his being. This intellectual 
conception of redemption is, as we have noticed, 
characteristic of the apologists, and shows their affinity 
to Plato, and their strong sense of the close relation 
between belief and conduct, character and creed. Christ 
then redeems mainly by His teaching: He is “our 
Master.”* “The word of His truth and wisdom is more 


1 The implied thought is the essential relation of man’s soul to the 
Divine Logos. ‘‘ Wo das Verniinftige sich offenbart hat, da ist stets die 
gottliche Vernunft wirksam gewesen” (Harnack, Dogm. i. p. 424). The 
most important passages are Apol. i. 46 ; Apol. ii. 8-10, 13. 

2 Apol. ii. 8. 

3 Damonenherrschaft und Offenbarung—das sind die correlaten 
Begriffe”’ (Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 425), 

4 Apol, i, 4. 
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ardent and more enlightening than the powerful rays 
of the sun, and penetrates into the very depths of heart 
and mind.”* Justin, however, does not overlook the 
redemptive significance of Christ’s sufferings, and of His 
present glorified life. He is a “Helper and Redeemer 
at the sound of whose name even demons do tremble”: 
such power has “ the dispensation of His passion.”” He 
is the High-Priest, and Christians are the true high- 
priestly race;* He is the Head (apy) of a new humanity 
regenerated through baptism, through faith, and through 
the cross.* Through Him men can become gods.° 

The doctrine of the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit is as yet undeveloped. Justin speaks of Him as 
holding “ the third place,” “a third rank ” in the Godhead, 
and as an object of Christian worship and devotion.® 
The function of inspiration is specially ascribed to Him: 
He is “ the prophetic Spirit.” But Justin betrays some in- 
distinctness of thought on the relation between the Spirit 
and the Logos,—the inspiration of the prophets being 
ascribed sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other. 
But the way in which he cites the baptismal formula is 
sufficient to show that there was no tendency in Justin 
to a Sabellian confusion of personalities, in spite of his 
indistinct sense of differentiated functions in the God- 
head.” 

Such is Justin’s Christology, and it is of a sufficiently 
representative type to warrant a few words of criticism. 

In Justin the term Logos seems to be employed as a 


1 Dial. exxi. ; cp. Apol. i. 23. 

2 Dial. xxx. 3 ep. lxxvi. 3 Dial. cxvi. 

4 Dial. exxxviii.: radra huds edtdakey em’ addayq Kal eravaywyy Tod 
davOpwretou yévous. 

5 Dial. cxxiv. 6 Apol. i. 18, 60. 

7 See Apol. i. 33, 36, 60, etc. ; cp. Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, § 44, 
note 4. On Justin’s idea of angels, and the worship due to them (Apo. 
i, 6), see H. S. Holland in Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘ Justinus,” p. 578. 
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standing expression for Christ’s higher nature; it guards 
the idea of pre-existence, just as the complementary 
phrase “Son” (6 pdvos Aeyopevos Kupiws vids, Apol. ii. 6) 
implies distinctness of personality. But Justin’s use 
of the term seems to combine the Hebraic conception 
of “ creative word” with the Hellenic or Stoic conception 
of an immanent Divine reason. It is at this point that 
we notice the limitations of his thought. He suggests 
no doctrine of an eternal Sonship, nor even employs such 
terms as Aoyos évduaeTos and Aoyos mpodopixds. This 
means that he is unable to discern the full bearing of 
the two images by which he illustrates the relation of 
the Son to the Father: reason and thought,” flame and 
the fire from which it is taken; the one suggesting the 
unity of the two Divine persons, the other their distinct- 
ness.” The problem, How is the same Being at once one 
with God and distinct from Him? he leaves untouched. 
By protesting against any division of the Divine substance, 
he vindicates the unity of God; he satisfies the demands 
of Platonic and Mosaic monotheism. But he suggests 
plurality when he insists that the Logos is @repdv re 
ap.Oue, numerically distinct from God. 

The problem therefore which he hands on unsolved is 
that of correlating two Beings each of whom is God. He 
is satisfied for himself not to carry his analysis further. 
He guards the unity of God by insisting on the subordina- 
tion of the Son, as “ begotten ” with a view to the work 
of creation, though pre-existing within the Divine Being,® 
The Divine unity is accordingly maintained by minimising 
the independent existence and activity of the Logos. 


1Or ‘‘utterance.” See Dial. 1xi. Otto’s note. 2 Op. Dial. exxviii. 

3 Apol. ii. 6: 6 Abyos mpd Tov TonudTwv Kal cuvav Kal yevvomevos Bre 
Tip apxiy Sv abrod maya éxrice kal éxdounce. Otto says, ‘‘ ouvdy, nempe 
7T@ warpl h.e.; tanquam eius mens: Adyos évdudberos . . . yevvwpevos : 
Abyos mpodopikds.” 


+ 
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Justin’s language is in fact of an Arian cast, just because 
he cannot see his way to any consistent solution of the 
problem which Arius was to raise, Was there a time when 
the Son was not? He speaks of the Father alone as 
“inereate ” (dyévntos) ; the Son is His offspring, produced 
or begotten “by an act of the Father’s will”;* and the 
question might naturally be asked, If the Sonship depends 
on the Father’s will, is it an absolute, coeternal Sonship ? 

The “generation” of the Logos is in fact thought of 
by Justin relatively, as a fact prior to creation; it is not 
grounded, as by Athanasius, in a metaphysical necessity. 
But Justin’s language implies that the generation is at 
anyrate unique. If it is described as a voluntary act, at 
least the Gnostic idea of physical necessity is excluded. 
If the Son is called yévynua, “ offspring,’ He is nowhere 
spoken of as a “creature” (xtloya, 7oinua). Finally, the 
very phrase “ He begat a certain rational power proceed- 
ing from Himself” (€€& éavrod)* seems to imply an 
identity of nature in the Son and in the Father. The 
limitations of the Logos doctrine are thus due to the fact 
that Justin does not fully analyse his own conception of 
God. “Subordination of the Son to the Father must re- 
present the immediate, primary, natural, and intelligible 
method of presenting to the reflecting mind the recon- 
ciliation of the duality of Persons with the unity of 
will. The very title Son, or Word, implied it. So far, 
too, the logic inherited from the philosophies would 
supply the needful formula.” What was needed was 
the evolution of a higher logic which could “ justify 
the synthesis already achieved by the Christian’s in- 
tuitive belief in the absolute divinity of a dependent 
and subordinate Son.” * 

In passing from Justin to Clement of Alexandria we 


1 Dial. 1x1. 4 Dial. Vx: 
3H. S. Holland in Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘Justinus,” p. 5740. 
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are conscious of a difference of tone ; the Christian facts 
and ideas which in Justin had fulfilled simply an 
apologetic purpose, are presented by Clement in some- 
thing of a systematic and dogmatic form. The difference 
of treatment corresponds to the difference between the 
sphere in which each teacher moved. At Rome, the 
gospel was still struggling for recognition; Alexandria 
was a “city of science”; the centre of a kind of renais- 
sance of Greek culture and thought, and its famous 
catechetical school, which first rose into prominence under 
Clement’s rule, aimed at giving theology its legitimate 
position as the all-embracing science. For the age was 
one of transition; and in Clement we see the Christian 
apologist conscious of a wider mission than the mere 
defence of his faith. Thought was in fact “ passing from 
the immediate circle of the Christian revelation to the 
whole domain of human experience.” * 

Naturally enough, therefore, Clement finds in philo- 
sophy no parent of error, but a Divine gift by which the 
heathen world was of old being prepared for the gospel, 
as the Jews were by the law. Philosophy was to the 
Greeks a guide to righteousness, a providential discipline, 
which was destined to be crowned by the Incarnation of 
the Word.” Christianity is the belief in a God who 
has ever been educating our race and leading it on 
towards perfect union with Himself, through the media- 
tion of the Word, disciplining mankind by means of two 
agencies—Greek philosophy and the Old Covenant. The 
main interest of Clement is this highly-wrought and 
richly-developed conception of the Logos. To him the 
Christ of Christianity appears to be the omnipresent 
Divine Reason in every stage and degree of its mani- 
festation ; but only fully revealed at the Incarnation. 


1 Westcott in Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘ Clemens Alexandrinus,”’ 
2 See Strom. i. 5, § 28. 
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Christ’s advent is a fact which illuminates the whole 
previous history of the world. All along its course He 
has been immanent in the rational creation ; chastening 
and enlightening it, and guiding it towards the 
fulfilment of its original destiny. This idea of the 
action of the Logos seems indeed to combine the Philonic 
with the Hebraic conception. The Word is not merely 
the spoken utterance of God, the creative Word “ pro- 
jected,” as Justin had expressed it, from Deity; He is 
the speaking, teaching Word, the active Wisdom that ever 
was in and with the Father.1 Further, it would seem 
clear that Clement has no doubt as to the distinct 
personality of the Logos. “In order to believe truly in 
the Son, we must believe that He is the Son, and that 
He came, and how, and for what end; . . . and we must 
know who the Son of God is. . . . Again, in order that 
we may know the Father, we must believe the Son, that 
it is the Son of God who teaches. And the knowledge 
of the Son and Father . . . is the attainment and exact 
apprehension of truth by the Truth.”? Starting then 
from the same Platonic basis as Justin, Clement passes 
beyond him in two points—(1) He has a clearer grasp of 
the unity of the Logos with God. In the Logos it is 
God Himself who is immanent in the world. The same 
attributes are predicated of both Father and Son. (2) 
He withdraws from the pronounced “ subordinatianism ” 
of Justin.? He even goes so far as to declare that the 
Son “begets Himself,”* ie. is the cause of His own 


1 Thus Clement deprecates the passive term Adyos mpodopixds, Strom. v. 
i. § 6. See Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 289. 

2 Strom. v.i. 1. Cp. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 68, who 
points out that according to Clement prayer is to be addressed to the 
Word ; zbid. p. 69. 

3 See Bigg, w.s. p. 69, note 3, where this point is discussed. 

4 éaurov yevva, Orav 6 Nbyos caps yévyTra, K.7.\. Strom. v. 3, § 16 (Dorner, 
op. cit. diy. i. vol. i. p. 296). Op. a note in Harnack, i. 578, 579. 
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Incarnation. On the other hand, he is akin to his pre- 
decessor in his idea of the function of Christ, as the only 
revealer of the unknowable Father; redemption is en- 
lightenment, and philosophy the necessary condition of 

advancing from faith to knowledge. He has also some 
i points of contact with Gnosticism—specially his insistance 
on an “unwritten tradition,” which is the rule of scrip- 
tural interpretation, and a guide in the apprehension of 
truth." 

Such, then, is Clement’s conception of the Logos. It 
is in effect a bold and fruitful expansion of the teaching 
of the prologue to 8. John’s Gospel. The great philo- 
sophic ideas which underlie his treatment—the thought of 
the immanence of God, of the unity of truth, of the essential 
affinity between the Word and the human soul—are, as 
it were, claimed by him for Christianity. What, perhaps, 
surprises us is the comparative absence of reference to 
the Christian facts—the life of Christ and His redemp- 
tive work. The references to the Passion are few, and 
the name High-Priest is applied to our Lord in the 
limited sense which Philo gives to the term ; Christ is our 
Representative and Intercessor before God, rather than the 
One Mediator who offers the atoning sacrifice for man. 
Partly this peculiarity is due to Clement’s optimistic 
estimate of man’s condition and capacities; partly, per- 
haps, to a characteristically Greek deficiency in his idea 
of Divine holiness.2 It is by His precepts and His gifts 
that Christ redeems,* rather than by His sacrifice; by 
His glorified life, rather than by His death. In fact 


1See Westcott in Dict. Biog. p. 565. 

2 Clement somewhat superficially maintains, like Justin, that the Greek 
philosophers borrowed from Moses, 

3 Op. Bigg, Christian Platonists, etc. p. 80 ff. The fact is noticed and 
distorted by Allen, Continwity of Religious Thought, p. 49. 

4 See (¢.9.) Pad. i. 2, § 6. : 
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there is much in Clement’s system that suggests com- 
parison with the Stoic picture of the ideal wise man ;* 
there is a kind of cheerful belief in the sufficiency of 
man’s power, not, indeéd, to initiate, but at least to co- 
operate with, the means employed for his redemption. 

With regard to the actual conditions and mode of the 
Incarnation, one point in Clement’s system calls for 
notice. It has been questioned whether his conception 
of Christ’s humanity is not docetic in form or tendency. 
He shows traces of a Platonic idea of the body as the 
seat of sinful affections and a prison-house of the soul, 
and in one passage he even speaks of Christ as playing 
His part in a drama.” But there are passages of less 
equivocal sense; and the questionable statements have 
some value as testifying to Clement’s grasp of the fact 
that a Divine Being had really assumed the conditions 
of manhood. He speaks of Christ as “a spirit made 
flesh” (wvedua capxovpevor),’ and draws out the contrast 
between the higher and lower nature of Christ antitheti- 
cally in a series of phrases which remind us of Ignatius. 
“ Believe, O man, Him who is God and man. Believe 
the living God who suffered and is adored; believe, ye 
slaves, Him who died; believe, all ye of human kind, 
Him who alone is God of all men. _ Believe, and receive 
for your reward salvation.” * 

A general survey of the early Greek theology 
shows clearly the nature of the problems involved in the 
Church’s belief, problems which were destined to emerge 
and press for solution in the following century. Amid 


1 Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, vol. ii. Lect. viii. 

2 Protrept.x.§110: 7d cwrnpiov Spaua ris avOpwrbryros brexplyero ayvonbels. 
I must be content with referring to the discussion in Dorner, diy. i. 
vol. i. pp. 297-299; Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 71, 72; Harnack, 
Dogmengeschichte, i. 595, note. 

3 Peed. i. 6, § 43. 4 Protrept. x. § 106. 
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all the divergent modes of statement, however, the one 
truth which seems to be accepted as part of the constant 
Christian tradition is the pre-existence of the Logos who 
was manifested in the Incarnation. The relation of this 
truth to the current conception of God was not as yet 
satisfactorily explained; and, indeed, the question was 
likely to be insoluble so long as Divine personality was 
understood in the ordinary sense of that term. The idea 
of personality as something finite and exclusive must be 
modified. Hitherto the only way of evading ditheism 
had been the idea that the Logos only became personal 
when He proceeded forth to create. In the distinction 
of the Logos from Himself (in the phrases Adyos 
évoudberos and Aoyos mpodopsxos), the first step was 
taken towards an analysis of the idea of Deity which 
pointed to eternal and necessary relationships within the 
Divine essence. 


§ V. WESTERN THEOLOGY 


We are still dealing with great representatives of the 
apologetic era in Christian theology. The Greek school, 
as we have seen, confronted Gnosticism by a counter- 
system of Gnosis. They regarded Christianity as the true 
philosophy which ancient sages had sought after, and 
which Jesus Christ had brought to light in a final and 
full disclosure of the one true God, authoritatively but 
partially revealed in the Old Testament. The Western 
school had no such sympathy with philosophy. They 
borrowed its concepts and terminology only from neces- 
sity ; they did not altogether discard, but they mistrusted 
speculation. Their tendency was to suspect it as the parent 
of error.’ They found it at once more easy and effectual 


1 Seee.g., Tert. Apol. 46: ‘* Quid adeo simile philosophus et Christianus, 
Greciz discipulus et celi, fame negotiator et salutis, verborum et 
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to confront the Gnostic with the consent of the Catholic 
Church, to measure his speculations by the fixed and 
rigid rule of an orthodox and universally accepted con- 
fession of faith. While the Greeks had represented the 
expansive and (so to speak) appropriative tendency 
in the Church, the Westerns laid stress on the distinct- 
iveness and finality of her creed. It would seem that 
the tendency to expand the brief baptismal confession 
into a standard formula of belief was already clearly 
marked both in Rome and Asia Minor, and as we have 
seen, the effect of Gnostic speculation was to give impulse 
and direction to this tendency. But two great names 
are perhaps more closely identified with the movement 
than any other—Irenzus, whose education and experience 
made him a link between Asia Minor and the West; 
and the passionate, vigorous, and eloquent Tertullian of 
Carthage, whose instincts and legal training predisposed 
him powerfully to accept and adhere to a fixed and 
authoritative standard of faith. Of these two names the 
first will occupy us at this point; the theology of Ter- 
tullian is important chiefly in connection with the 
Monarchian controversy, and will be considered later. 
But the two names should at least be connected for a 
moment in any survey of apologetic literature, and the 
remarks which follow apply in great measure to both 
writers, and in scarcely less degree to Cyprian of 
Carthage and Hippolytus of Rome. 

The Western policy and method, then, was that of 
confronting the “secret tradition” of the Gnostics with 
the Church’s definite and constant rule of faith. In the 
uniform tradition of the churches was contained a 
standard by which all strange doctrines might be tested. 
This line of defence had already been found effective. 


factorum operator, rerum edificator et destructor, interpolator erroris et 
integrator veritatis, furator eius et custos?” Op, de Preescr, vii., etc. 
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We hear of the learned antiquarian Hegesippus (czre. 
170) making a tour of the churches in order to assure 
himself of their doctrinal agreement.1 Both Irenzus and 
Tertullian. forego the appeal to Scripture? and fall back 
on the fixed baptismal creed publicly and universally 
taught by the successors of the apostles. The dis- 
tinguishing marks of this catholic “rule of faith ” were— 
(1) unity, as opposed to the shifting, diversified, and com- 
plicated speculations of the Gnostics; (2) antiquity, as 
opposed to novelty; (3) finality, as opposed to any 
new revelation of essential or saving truth? Adversus 
regulam mihil scire, omnia scire est.* It is noticeable that 
while Ireneus and Tertullian put Scripture somewhat in 
the background, Cyprian more definitely connects “the 
tradition” with Scripture as its source;° but he is 
speaking of traditional wsage rather than doctrine. By 
Irenzus at anyrate the tradition of the Church is thought 
of chiefly as doctrinal, and he seems generally to imply 
that in substance it agrees with Scripture and is identical 
with the written teaching of the apostles.© Further, he 
closely connects the preservation of the Church’s rule of 
faith with the apostolic regimen. It is the episcopate 
which is the external bond of unity; bishops inherit the 
apostolic teaching office (ocus magisterit);" they possess 
the gift of truth (charisma veritatis)’ In this close con- 
nection of the fazth with the order of the Church, we 
trace the idea which lies at the root of the peculiarly 


1 Kuseb. H.£. iii. 82, iv. 22.  * See Iren. iii. 4. 1; Tert. de Preescr. xix. 
3 See esp. Iren. i. 10, §§ 1, 2, 111, 2.1; 3.1; 4.1. Tert. de Virg. Vei.* 


i. ‘Regula fidei una omnino est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis,” etc. 
de Prescr. xiv. et passim. 
4Tert. de Prescr. xiv. 5 Hy. \xxiv. 


6 Cp. Iren. iii. 1. 1. Harnack points out that the relation of the regula 
to Scripture is not made quite clear or consistent by the Western school. 
Grundriss der Dogm. § 22. 

Wiren.siil, 3. 1. iv, 26,2, 
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Western conception of the Church, as a visible, authori- 
tative exponent of truth, accessible to all, and universally 
established; the living oracle of Divine truth; catholic in 
external diffusion, one in doctrine and organisation! This 
theory of the Church, perhaps formally stated first by Iren- 
cus and Cyprian, was not altogether new, and cannot be 
quite fairly described as a “ transformation ” ? of the epis- 
copal into the apostolic office. The Western literature of 
the second century is so deficient that we are not warranted 
in drawing very positive conclusions. We may well believe 
that an idea so wide in its scope, and destined to be so 
fruitful in results, was of gradual growth, the importance 
of the episcopal office being gradually enhanced under 
the pressure of controversy and the growing need of clear 
and definite statements of the Church’s faith. Thus the 
conception of the Church which we find in Irenzeus and 
Tertullian is very far from being “a creative act” of 
theological genius; it may be traced to the epistles of 
Ignatius, and behind them to the New Testament itself® 
So far we have dealt with the mode of thought, or 
rather the line of defence, which is characteristic of the 
Western apologists generally. Of these, IRENZuUS may) 
be taken as the most prominent teacher of Christology, | 
not indeed that his doctrine on the Incarnation is very 
systematically developed, for the rich and beautiful state- 
ments scattered up and down his writings seem at times 
merely incidental to his main purpose, which is “ Zhe 
refutation of Gnosis falsely so called.” Perhaps the chief 
point of contrast between Ireneus and the great Greek 


lJren. iv. 33. 8: yvaous adnOns ) Tey amooTbhuy bidaxH Kal 7d dpxatoy 
THs éxkAnolas cvoTnua KaTa TayTos TOU KbopMov, K.T.A. 

2 As by Harnack, Grundriss der Dogm. §18. Harnack seems to under- 
rate the teaching of Ignatius, and to draw conclusions too confidently in 
regard to a period of which after all we know comparatively little. 

3 Cp. C. Gore, The Christian Ministry, pp. 55, 56. 
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apologists is that while they use the Bible as a store- 
house of proofs and illustrations, he is in form and in 
spirit a biblical theologian. His master-thought is the 
unity of God and of His self-revelation to the world. 
Against Gnostic ideas of the contrariety of the New to 
the Old Testament, against their distinction of the 
supreme God from the Creator, Irenzus insists upon 
the essential unity and continuity of the revelation re- 
corded in both Testaments. God is one, simple, and perfect. 
He is indivisible; one and the same Being has been at 
work in each stage of history; and His action has ever 
been marked by gradation, progression, continuity. The 
tradition of the churches has ever proclaimed “the one 
God, omnipotent, Maker of heaven and earth, the Creator 
of man, who brought about the deluge, and called Abraham, 
who led the people out of Egypt, spake with Moses, set 
forth the law, sent the prophets, and has prepared fire 
for the devil and his angels.”! God then isone; but He 
is also in His essence a Spirit, incapable of partition 
or self-expansion in the Gnostic sense. “The Father of 
all is at a vast distance from those affections and passions 
which operate among men. He is a simple, uncom- 
pounded Being, without diverse members, altogether like 
and self-consistent, since He is wholly understanding, and 
wholly Spirit, and wholly thought, and wholly intel- 
ligence, and wholly reason, and wholly hearing, and 
wholly seeing, and wholly light, and the entire source of 
all that is good.”* Further, as an intelligent and 
personal Being God is knowable, not merely “ Depth” 
(Bythus) ;* yet man’s knowledge of God is the gift of 


MGS HH HB Coy abueil PS 8), Ee NIG, Ge Sl, 7% 

ii. 13. 3. Obs. such a passage appears Sabellian in tendency, but is 
corrected by the numerous passages asserting the distinct personality of 
the Son, ¢.g. iv. 6. 7. 
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Divine love: “through His love and infinite benignity, He 
has come within the range of human knowledge.”* The 
essence of His being is love,” or more strictly righteous- 
ness guided by infinite wisdom and pity. “He is good 
and merciful and patient, and saves whom He ought, nor 
does goodness desert Him in the exercise of justice, nor 
is His wisdom impaired; for He saves those whom He 
should save, and judges those that are worthy of judg- 
ment. Neither does He show Himself unmercifully just ; 
for His goodness, no doubt, goes on before and takes 
precedence.”? Thus it is characteristic of God to act 
on men by persuasion rather than by force, and to fulfil 
His purpose rather by justice than by the display of 
power.* 

I. The revelation of God in the historical Christ is the 
starting-point of Irenzus’ theology, and accordingly he 
studies the Incarnation from the soteriological point of 
view. The idea of redemption is the central thought. 
The Logos-doctrine is no essential part of his system ; he 
is more closely concerned with the historical significance 
and results of the Incarnation. He studies the actual 
work of the God-Man from several points of view: as 
redemption from death, and the means of immortality ; 
as a propitiation of God’s righteous displeasure; as the 
renewal of man’s freedom; as the fulfilment of his 
true destiny. But the current doctrine of the Logos in 
His eternal relation to the Father finds a place, albeit 
not a very prominent one, in his theology, and his 
conception of the Logos corresponds generally to the 
absoluteness and finality which Irenzus ascribes to the 
gospel revelation. We may notice in this connection— 

1. Irenzeus deprecates any attempt to explain the 
generation of the Divine Word. “If any one says to us,’ 

1 Tren. iii. 24, 2. 2 See esp. iii. 20. 3 iii, 25. 3 and 4. 

Save dls ale 5 «¢ Generatio inenarrabilis,” ii. 28. 6. 
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How was the Son produced by the Father? we reply to 
him that no one understands that production, or genera- 
tion, or calling, or manifestation, or by whatever name one 
may describe His generation, which is, in fact, altogether 
indescribable.” The thought on which he prefers to 
insist is the eternal coexistence of the Logos with the 
Father.1 Any point beyond this is involved in “ unspeak- 
able mystery.” Thus Irenezus repudiates physical meta- 
phors (eg. mpo8ory, prolatio), and even seems to 
deprecate the accepted phrase Adyos mpogoprkos.2 Such 
language seemed to him to imply a division in the 
Divine substance. 

2. On the other hand, Ireneus speaks of the functions 
of the pre-incarnate Logos with the breadth and freedom 
of Justin or Clement. To the Logos were due all pre- 
Christian manifestations of Deity, especially those 
recorded in the Old Testament. In all stages of history 
the Word was the essential revealer of God; in the whole 
sphere of the rational creation He has ever been at work ; 
but the Incarnation is the fullest and most adequate 
manifestation of God. In Christ, the God-Man, the 
invisible becomes visible, the infinite Being limits Him- 
self; God unites Himself to His creature; the glory of 
God manifests itself in the living man.2 Thus the race 
of mankind, created through the agency of the Word, 
reaches its consummation and fulfils its true destiny 
in Christ; and “the end is joined to the beginning.” 


1Cp. ii. 80. 9: ‘“Semper autem coéxistens Filius Patri olim et ab initio 
semper revelat Patrem,” ete. Cp. ili. 18. 2: ‘‘ Filius Dei ewxistens semper 
apud Patrem.” 

ji. 28. 6. 

3 See iv. 12. 4, iv. 20. 7 (a noble passage), iv. 6. 8, ili. 6.2. ‘‘ Per Filium 
itaque, qui est in Patre et habet in se Patrem, is qui est manifestatus est 
Deus.” See also iv. 4. 2, ‘‘Mensura enim Patris Filius quoniam et capit 
eum”; iv. 6. 6, ‘‘Omnes viderunt in Filio Patrem; invisibile etenim Filii 
Pater, visibile autem Patris Filius,” etc. 
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“ Wherefore,” says Irenzeus,! “ the prophets, receiving the 
prophetic gift from the same Word, announced His advent 
according to the flesh, by which the blending and com- 
munion of God and man took place according to the 
good pleasure of the Father, the Word of God foretelling 
from the beginning that God should be seen by men, 
and hold converse with them upon earth, should confer 
with them and should be present with His own creation, 
saving it and becoming capable of being perceived by it, 
and freeing us from the hands of all that hate us, that is, 
from every spirit of wickedness, and causing us ¢o serve 
Him in holiness and righteousness all our days, in order 
that man, having embraced the Spirit of God, might pass 
into the glory of the Father.” 

Here, then, we have a complete and coherent view of 
redemptive history, which has, in fact, become part of 
the permanent thought of the Church. The unity of the 
author of creation and redemption is asserted; docetic 
ideas of Christ’s humanity are set aside; the historic 
development recorded in Scripture is acknowledged; the 
continuity of revelation is maintained; the proof from 
prophecy is recognised. It would be difficult to find in 
any Church writer a greater comprehensiveness of 
thought, or a simpler grasp of the great facts of the Bible 
history, as Christianity has interpreted it. 

II. The conditions and purpose of the Incarnation are 
viewed by Irenzus chiefly from the human side, as the 
consummation of human destiny, and as the reversal of 
the effects of the Fall. This is consistent with his 
general point of view, according to which theology centres 
in the fact of redemption—an idea which, it is obvious 
to remark, he shares with the Gnostics. In the Incarna- 
tion a Divine Person enters on a human existence. On) 
this point Irenzus insists particularly; the subject of 

liv. 20. 4. 
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Incarnation is very God; God in His loving condescen- 
sion accepting the limitations of manhood; God in His 
moral perfection teaching men the things concerning 
Himself. But the relation between the Godhead and 
the manhood is not, according to Irenzus, the same 
in every stage of the incarnate life. In the tempta- 
tions and sufferings of the status exinanitionis the 
Logos is “quiescent.”! But since the Ascension Christ’s 
glorified manhood subsists under the conditions of 
the Divine life; it has entered into the glory of 
God ;?2 in the Son of God human nature has attained 
its consummation. 

God Himself, then, is man’s Redeemer ;* “for the 
Mediator between God and man must needs, through His 
own affinity to each, bring both together into amity and 
fellowship, so presenting man to God and revealing God 
to man.” Love has discovered a way of helping man 
and enabling him to recover what he had lost in Adam. 
Irenzeus regards evil as permitted for a providential end. 
Man’s apostasy has been the occasion for a marvellous 
display of Divine magnanimity;* it has awakened the 
consciousness of need; the thirst for union with God. 
And man must respond to the movement of Divine pity 
by obedience, gratitude, and self-surrendering love, if he 
is to attain to the vision of God which is his very hfe.® 
It is in the person of the incarnate Word that the race 
of mankind finds its true Champion and Head. Christ is 
the second Adam, in whom the original type of manhood 


1 Tren. iii. 19. 8: jovydgovros wev Tod Adyou ev 7G meipdfecbar . . . Kal 
oTaupotoba. Kal droOvjcKew: cvyywoudvou 5€ TH avOpdrw ev To vixgy Kal 
Yrouévew kal xpnoreverOar kal dvicracOa Kal dvadauBdver Oa. 

2 Cp. iv. 20. 4. 

3 ili, 21. 1: 6 Oeds ofy dvOpwios éyévero: Kal avrds 6 Kipios eowoev Tas. 
Cp. WinlS.) (elyeoss 4: 

SIV RO Ms iCps Liln-20. Lean dedsatvanliaseds 

> iii, 20,2. ‘* Vita hominis visio Dei.” 
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is restored; in whom man’s original destiny is triumph- 
antly fulfilled. And here we touch on the most 
characteristic feature of Ireneus’ system: the idea, 
derived from S. Paul, that Christ “recapitulates”} 
human nature; gathers into Himself all that belongs 
to its true essence ; fulfils all that belongs to the true idea 
of manhood. And His work, as the representative man, 
is twofold—(1) He accomplishes man’s ideal destiny ; 
(2) He takes up anew and carries to a victorious issue 
the conflict in which man had been worsted. 

1. The Incarnation is viewed by Ireneus, first, as a 
fulfilment of man’s original destiny. Christ is the Head 
of a new race; the first-fruits of a new humanity. It was 
therefore necessary that Christ should “ recapitulate” in 
His own person the different stages of an ordinary 
human life, in order that man’s nature in its entirety 
might be united to God, that man might “receive the 
adoption, and become the Son of God.”? Accordingly 
the second Adam “did not evade any condition of 
humanity nor set aside in Himself the law which was His 
own ordinance for the human race.” Thus after passing 
through every stage of a normal human life, He yielded 
Himself to death “that im all things He might 
have the pre-eminence, existing before all and going 
before all.” 8 

2. The Word also assumed the nature of man with a 
view to achieving the victory over the tempter by whom 
man had been once overcome. We notice that Irenzus 
anticipates Anselm in teaching that as it was man who 
had fallen, it was a moral necessity that man should 
conquer. The victory which man had failed to secure is 
accomplished in Christ, in whom humanity is recapitu- 


10n ‘recapitulation ” (dvaxepadaiors), see the detached note at the 


end of the section. 
2 Tren. iii. 19. 1. Tits DE Oh 
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lated; by His obedience He reverses the effects of man’s 
disobedience. “He fought and conquered; for He was 
man contending for the Fathers, and through obedience 
doing away with disobedience completely.”! “For it 
behoved Him who was to destroy sin and redeem man, 
subject to the penalty of death, that He should Himself 
be made that same thing which he was (that is, man), who 
had been drawn by sin into bondage, and was held by 
death; in order that sin might be destroyed by man, 
and man might go forth from death. God recapitulated 
in Himself the ancient formation of man, that He 
might kill sin, deprive death of its power, and quicken 
humanity.” ? 

_ It should be noticed in this connection that we first 
find developed in Ireneus a theory of the atonement 
which exercised great influence on subsequent thought : 
the idea that by the victory of Christ the devil lost his 
right of dominion over man—a dominion acquired indeed 
by violence, but only brought to an end by a Divine 
victory wisely and justly obtained. Divine justice re- 
quired that what the strong man had unjustly seized 
should be recovered by lawful conflict. In this conflict 
Christ was victorious; but Irenzeus seems to imply that 
what He might have lawfully claimed, namely, the devil’s 
captives, He preferred to obtain by way of persuasion.’ 
The devil freely consented to accept the death of Christ 
as the ransom for his prisoners. There is no necessary 
connection between the two thoughts of moral victory 
and legitimate ransom. It is apparently Irenzeus’ desire 
to give its true significance (1) to the obedience of the 
Saviour and His constancy under temptation, (2) to the 
atoning death upon the cross. It cannot be said that 
Ireneus has any consistent theory of redemption, for 


1 Tren. iii. 18. 6. 2 Thid. §7. 
o Velen t 2 lanl 2 nob ucpanvanoocnis 
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there are other aspects of the subject which he occasion- 
ally notices." Nor does he overlook the importance of 
the resurrection of Christ as the first-fruits of a general 
restitution of mankind.? It is a fair criticism on the 
conception of Satan as a being having independent 
rights which God respects, that it displays a rem- 
nant of “residuary dualism” which contrasts rather 
strangely with the great unities insisted on by Ireneus.? 
But the attempt to answer the question, Cur Deus 
homo, which the Greek apologists had not raised, is 
a feature which gives special character to Irenzeus’ 
theology.* 

III. We may briefly notice, in the last place, the close 
connection of the doctrine of the Spirit with that of the 
Incarnation. In this point, as in many others, Irenzus 
develops richly the teaching characteristic of S. Paul. 
From the manhood of the uplifted and glorified Redeemer 
proceeds the Holy Spirit,as the mediator of the Redeemer’s 
life-giving presence, infusing it through sacramental 
channels into humanity as a re-creative force. “To bear 
God,” to be penetrated by the Divine Spirit, was indeed 
the predestined glory of human nature. In earlier stages 
of revelation this result had been consistently held in 
view ; man had been gradually trained and prepared for 
that high dignity,’ which in Christ was actually attained 
by human nature. Through the agency of the Spirit, 
who is the mediating link between God and the creature, 
human nature is prepared and fitted to receive the Son. 
And He, in His glorified manhood, is Himself the very 

leg. that of reconciliation of man to God through Christ’s death, 
v. 14. 3; the payment of a debt, vy. 17. 3. 

Apt IMS) 

3 See Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 67, note 1. 

4 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 473. 


5iv. 14. 2: ‘‘Prophetas prestruebat in terra, assuescens hominem 
portare ejus Spiritum et communionem habere cum Deo.” 
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fountainhead whence the Spirit proceeds.1 The normal 
sphere of the regenerating and quickening action of the 
Holy Spirit is the Church.2 Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et 
Spiritus Dei, et ubi Spiritus Det, rllic ecclesia et omnis 
gratia. Trenzus seems, in fact, to conceive of the Holy 
Spirit, not (according to later theology) as “ accomplish- 
ing the presence” of the ascended Christ, but as co- 
operating with Him in the restoration of humanity, 
enabling men to “ascend through the Spirit to the 
Son.”* It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
determine this point precisely. It may suffice to say 
_that the Holy Spirit is co-ordinated with the Son 


as an agent in the redemptive work; He is the link 


between Deity and humanity. So far as there is a 
distinction drawn between their functions, Irenzus 
seems to teach that the subjective Divine life in man 
'is the work of the Spirit, whilst the creative act by 
which it is brought into being is due to the Logos. The 
creative operation and love of the Son precedes the 
indwelling of the Spirit.$ 

The profound influence on Christian thought of the 
Christology of Irenzus seems to be due to several 
causes. In the first place, it is realistic or concrete, 
not abstract. Its central figure is the historical Christ ; 
its dominating thought the reality of the redemption 
wrought by Him; it is worked out in the phraseology 
of the New Testament, especially of S. Paul. Perhaps 
something also is due to the generally optimistic, even 
triumphant tone, of Ireneus. The Gnostic theology had 


1 Passages of chief importance—iii. 9, 17, 18, 19, 24, iv. 38, v. 6, 
8, 10, 12. 

Sil ali(enoneate als 

3 Cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. i. p. 824. 
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° See Lipsius in Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘ Ireneus,” p. 277 ; and Dorner, Z.c. 
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regarded the Divine descent into a material mode of 
existence as a fall or degradation ; to Ireneus it is the 
turning-point of redemption.1. The Gnostics had limited 
to a few the possibility of redemption ; Irenzus teaches 
that the victory of Christ is that of humanity at large, 
and that thereby is secured for all who will grasp it the 
gift of the highest .good: immortal life and the know- 
ledge and vision of God. Further, the New Testament 
ideal, as depicted by Irenzus, seemed to satisfy the 
yearnings awakened, perhaps, by Neo-Platonic specula- 
tion : yearnings for spiritual purification and enlighten- 
ment, and for mystical union with Deity.” Above all, 
it was in full correspondence with the spiritual needs 
and aspirations of average men, and with the conscious- 
ness of Christians, in its insistance that God Himself 
had deigned, in pity and love, to visit man and help him. 
actus est quod swmus nos, utc nos perficeret esse quod est 
ipse.® And this great truth was brought home to men, 
not as by the Gnostics, in the mystical and fantastic 
garb of mythological imagery, but in the simple and 
majestic language of revelation. The picture of Christ’s 
person in the pages of Irenzus is in a manner self- 
evidencing ; it is worthy of God. 


Note.—The Doctrine of the “ Recapitulation” 
(avaxepardiwcts). 
The expression is derived from 8S. Paul, Eph. 
i. 10, where it is said to be the Divine purpose of grace 
in the fulness of time to sum up all things in Christ 
(avaxeharatdcacbar ta Tadvta év T® Xpiot@). The 


1 See this contrast developed in Iren. ii. 20. 8 (referred to by Harnack, 
Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 472). 

2 Cp. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 473. 

3Bk. v. pref.; cp. iii, 23. 2: ‘‘Opitulatus est homini et in suam 
libertatem restauravit eum.” 
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word is also used of that saying in which the whole 
law is briefly comprehended (avaxeparaodtat), Rom. xiii. 
9. The idea seems also to have been known to Justin.t 

The Greek commentators give more than one explana- 
tion of the word dvaxegadawwoacba..2 But in Ireneus 
the general purport of the word is clear. The phrase 
implies two essential ideas—(a) consummation of all 
that has gone before; Christ “ comprises” humanity in 
Himself as its true representative, with its different 
elements, material and spiritual; (0) complete fulfilment 
of the original idea of the universe, a fuller and more 
perfect embodiment of it. Thus derivatively the word 
recapttulare implies “ restoration” or “ recombination ” of 
elements which the Fall had disintegrated to their original 
truth and unity. 

Christ then “recapitulates” human nature. He 
assumes it in its reality and completeness—such, sin 
only excepted, as the Fall had made it. He passes 
through each successive stage of human life in order to 
consecrate it afresh to God. As Mediator, He presents 
it, according to the truth of its original idea, to the 
Father. He brings it back into accord with the Divine 
thought ; as the archetype of manhood, He restores it 
in His own person to its initial truth and purity. He 
“jos the end to the beginning.” In Him not only 
humanity, but all the material and spiritual creation is 
summed up; is gathered into a unity of which He is the 
representative.® 


1Tn his lost work against Marcion. See Iren. iv. 6. 2, and cp. 
Harnack, Grundriss der Dogm. p. 97. 

? See various explanations, ap. Petav. de Incarn. ii. 7. 

3 Petay. J.c. quotes Cyr. Alex. in Joh. ix. as explaining dvaxedadat- 
cacba thus: 7d dvaxduoae wad Kat dvadaBely els Srrep fv ev apy Tau mpds 
dvbpovoy éxmemtTwkbra Téd\os. Petay. adds: ‘‘ Christus ideo venit ut ad 
unum dissipata ac dissociata universitatis membra redigeret, et tum 
inter se, tum vero cum auctore ac capite suo colligeret.” 
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This seems to be the best exposition of the word, 
which does not exclude collateral ideas such as that sug- 
gested by Chrysostom, that in Christ we see a com- 
pendious action of Divine power,’ finishing the work and 
cutting wt short in righteousness (Isai. xxviil. 22; Rom. ix. 
28). The Incarnation was, as it were, a summary way 
of reducing all things to their true relation to God. Cp. 
Tren. ii. 18. 1: “Jn compendio nobis salutem prestans 
ut quod perdideramus in Adam . . . hoc in Christo Jesu 
recuperemus.” The most important passages for study of 
the doctrine are Iren. iii. 16. 6; 18.1, 7; 21. 10; 22. 
2,3. Cp. Dorner; Person -of Christ, div. 1. vol. 1p. 
465; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, i. p. 2377. 

1 Chrys. hom. 23 ad Rom. xiii.: dvaxeparaiotrac rovrectw, cwTduws Kal 


év Bpdxer 7d wav dmaprigera Tov évToh@y épyov. Op. ad Eph. i. 9: ra did 
Haxpod xpévou olkovopovpeva dvexepadauscaro év avT@, T. €. TUVEeTELE. 
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§ I. Tue MOoONARCHIAN CONTROVERSIES 


The confident tone of the great anti-Gnostic writers, 
Trenzus and Tertullian, might lead us to suppose that 
their conception of Christ as the incarnate Logos was 
the common property of Christians; but a study of the 
controversies which disturbed the earlier part of the 
third century serves to show that there was by no means 
a general acceptance of the Logos-doctrine, which had 
played so large a part in the writings of the apologists. 
The fact is that in proportion as the doctrine came to 
the front, the Trinitarian problem necessarily became 
more acute. The third century witnessed various 
attempts to solve the problem on a Unitarian basis. The 
result achieved, after severe struggle, was the practical 
exclusion of all explanations that tended to simplify the 
complex mystery guarded by the Church, at the expense 
of some essential element in the Christian tradition. 
The doctrine of the povapyia,’ or unity of the Godhead, 
is a fundamental article of faith. “Scripture and the 
Church avoid the appearance of tritheism by tracing 
back (if we may so say) the infinite perfections of the 
Son and Spirit to Him whose Son and Spirit they are.”? 
The necessity of a constant protest against polytheism 
led the Church—perhaps in a special degree the Roman 
Church—to insist tenaciously on the Divine unity. It 
had been the task of the apologists to give its due pro- 
minence to this truth. But as yet Christian writers had 


1 Monarchia : singulare et unicum imperium [Dei]. Tert. adv. Praw. 3. 
Cp. Ath. Orat. c. Arian. iv. 1. Dion. Rom. speaks of 76 ceuyéraroyv 
Kipuypna Tis éxkAnolas, Thy wovapxlay (ap. Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii, 373. 
See the note, pp. 385-387). Epiph. Her. lxii. 3, says expressly, dru pev 
GAnOas els dott Oeds Kal ovK éorw Erepos caddis ev TH ayla Geod éxxdyola 
wporoynrat, Kal cuumepuvyrat Ste ob modvOetay elonyovmeba, aAD Movapxlay 
Knpitrowev (qu. by Harnack, Dogm. i. 618). See also Routh, Rel. 
Sacr. l.c. 
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failed to discover any mode of synthesis by which the 
two doctrines of the Divine unity and the Deity of the 
Word might be harmonised. The “Monarchian” or 
Unitarian teachers virtually denied the distinctions of 
Person within the Godhead, on which apologists like 
Justin and Irenzus had laid such emphasis. Their error 
may have been in some degree the result of an intellec- 
tual reaction on the part of ordinary lay Christians 
against the subordinatianist tendency of the apologetic 
theology. Tertullian says expressly that simple “ un- 
skilled persons” (idiotw) shrank with horror from the 
economy, %¢. the Divine revelation involved in the 
Incarnation. Lapavescunt ad oickovopiav. Monarchiam, 
inguiunt, tenemus.” This statement seems to indicate that 
the Christology of the apologists was as yet little known 
in the Church at large; in some quarters the Logos- 
doctrine was probably suspected as a speculation akin to 
Gnostic ideas, and derogatory to the Divine dignity of 
Christ. The doctrine was, in fact, a philosophical con- 
ception, and as such little likely to be widely popular or 
intelligible ; it might even seem to threaten the simplicity 
of faith. The average Christian, who had no means of 
estimating the apologetic importance of the doctrine, 
would naturally be slow to welcome it, or recognise it as . 
a true element in the Church’s creed. At anyrate, the 
reactionary tendencies of the time make their appear- 
ance in the heresies which are called, though not very 
happily, Monarchian.? Of these there were two classes, 
—not perhaps always easily distinguishable. 

1. Some fell back on what has been termed the 
“ Modalistic ” solution of the Trinitarian problem. They 
denied the separate personality (idiTns) of the Son and 


1 Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 292-294. 2 adv. Prax. 3. 
>The name first appears in Tert. adv. Prax. 10, ‘‘ Vanissimi Monarch- 
jani.” 
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Spirit of God. They regarded “ Father” and “Son” as 
two designations of one and the same subject: God 
in two different relations to the created universe. It 
followed that what Scripture records of the Son might be 
predicated of the Father. Pressed logically, this view 
resulted in Patripassianism. 

2. The simpler solution was that which may be called 
“ Adoptianist ” or humanitarian: the denial of the Deity 
of the Son and Spirit. According to this view Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, endowed with a higher gift of 
inspiration than others, whether prophets or saints, and 
gradually elevated, as a reward for His sinless virtue, to 
Divine dignity. 

It may be observed that both views might claim to 
find support in Scripture. The “ Modalists” would point 
to the Old Testament theophanies and the Apostolic 
Epistles, and would be supported by the universal con- 
sciousness of Christians that in the Incarnation a Divine 
Being really appeared on earth. The “ Adoptianist” 
school might claim that their view was in accord with 
the prima facie impression derived from the Synoptic 
Gospels. It is noticeable that this latter school of thinkers 
can be traced back to the obscure sect of the Alogi,’ 
mentioned by Epiphanius, who rejected the Johannine 
writings on critical grounds, and fashioned their Christ- 
ology on the basis of the Synoptist narrative. At any- 
rate either school represents a feeling of right jealousy 
for an intrinsic element of the Christian tradition: the 
first for the Divine monarchia; the second for the 
historical Christ of the Gospels. Thus the Alogi seem 


1Epiph. Her. li. 3, invents the name. See Dict. Biog. s.v. ‘‘Alogi.” 
They were a sect of anti-Montanists in Asia Minor (ctre. 170), who rejected 
the Gospel of S. John and the Apocalypse—the former probably on the 
ground of its teaching as to the Paraclete. See Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 
616 ff. 
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to have laid great stress on the synoptic narrative, even 
accepting the miraculous birth of Christ; but they re- 
jected the Johannine conception of the Logos on the 
ground that it appeared to contradict the earlier tradition, 
and to favour docetic error. 

I. It was at Rome that the Adoptianist teachers first 
endeavoured to founda school. Theodotus of Byzantium 
gained followers in Rome about the year 185; his most 
noteworthy successors being a younger Theodotus, and 
at a later period, Artemon. The “Theodotians”?* held 
that Christ was a mere man (Widos dvOpwrros), specially 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, who descended 
upon Him at the Baptism; and that He was finally 
exalted after due probation to Divine dignity. Possibly 
Theodotus had some connections with the Alogi of Asia 
Minor; like them he appealed to Scripture in proof of 
his views, but did not reject the Gospel of S. John.’ 
Theodotus himself was cut off from communion by the 
Roman bishop Victor, perhaps about 195. This step is 
of crucial importance as a declaration of the traditional 
teaching of the Church of Rome on the subject of Christ’s 
Divinity. The party of Theodotus represented their 
views as those which had been handed down from the 
apostles; the action of Victor marked his sense of what 
was to Christian consciousness a “God-denying apos- 
tasy.”° The critical methods of the school were zealously 
pursued under the leadership of the younger Theodotus, 
but the vigilance of the Roman pontiffs prevented the 
formation of a schismatic Church (200-218). It is to* 


1 See Epiph. Her, liv. 

* The proof passages appealed to by the Theodotians were such as these : 
Deut. xviii. 15; Jerem. xvii. 9 ; Isai. liii.; S. Mt. xii. 31; S. Lk. i. 35; 
S, Jo, vill. 40; Acts ii. 22; 1 Tim, ii. 5. Cp. Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 
623, note 2. 

5 Caius [2], ap. Euseb, H.H. v. 28, 


° 
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be observed that these Monarchians did not reject the 
idea of a second Divine hypostasis, namely the Holy 
Spirit, whom they seem to have identified with the Son 
of God, and who accordingly was a more exalted being 
than Jesus on whom He descended. Of this eternal Son 
they believed Melchizedek* to be a manifestation. 
Christ was merely a man in whom a similar manifesta- 
tion (Adyos Peo) was made; a man exalted above others 
only in virtue of His superior holiness. The theological 
method of these humanitarians is also noteworthy. “They 
forsake,” says an old writer quoted by Eusebius,” “the 
Holy Scriptures, and devote their attention to geometry, 
as if indeed they were of the earth and spake of the 
earth, and were ignorant of Him that cometh from 
above.” They seem in fact to have applied to theological 
problems the hard “geometrical” methods of dialectic, 
and to have made special use of the philosophy of 
Aristotle,? whereas on the side of catholic theology 
Platonism was at this time the most influential system. 
Moreover, just as they preferred the empirical philosophy 
to that of Plato and Zeno, so they rejected the allegorical 
method, which was favoured by the Church, in favour 
of a crude grammatical literalism, and endeavoured to 
ascertain on critical principles the original text of Scrip- © 
ture ;* principles which were destined rather less than a 
century afterwards to be applied with more success at 
Antioch, on a basis common to all educated Christians 
of that time,—that of Platonism. 

Of Artemon, a later leader of the Humanitarian school, 
little is known beyond the fact that he taught in Rome 


1 The name ‘‘ Melchizedekians ” may be only another title of the Theo- 
dotians. See some notices of them collected by Westcott, Hebrews, p. 
202 ; cp. Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 627 f. 

2 Euseb. J.c. 3 Cp. Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 299. 

4 Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 626. 
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some time before the middle of the third century, and 
put forward the startling claim that his views had been 
those of all the Roman bishops previous to Zephyrinus 
(202-218). He seems to have asserted somewhat more 
definitely than Theodotus the superiority of Christ to the 
prophets in respect of His supernatural birth and sinless- 
ness. It might be gathered from Novatian’s de Trinitate * 
(cire. 250), that humanitarianism had not yet entirely 
ceased to find defenders in Rome. But it would be a 
mistake to identify these views with the bare Ebionitic 
conception of Christ, for the Theodotians claimed to be in 
accord with the rule of faith, and they do not seem to 
have intended to teach that Christ was a “mere man” 
(reros GvOpwiros). In their view He was rather one on 
whom the pre-existent Spirit or Son of God descended, 
in order to enable Him for His redemptive work. 

In the East the Adoptianist Christology found expon- 
ents in Beryllus of Bostra, in whom the two divergent 
types of Monarchianism seem to approximate, but who 
in any case needed to be convinced by Origen of the 
truth of the Logos-doctrine.? The most celebrated 
heretical teacher, however, is Paul of Samosata, bishop of 
Antioch (262-272), the first specimen of a courtly pre- 
late, favoured by the powerful Queen Zenobia.* Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Paul, Christ’s personality was 
human, but the Divine Reason dwelt in Him os év oddéve 
aw. The Logos was a quality or attribute of the One 
God, which wrought in Moses and the prophets, but 


1 Esp. ¢. xi. 

? Kuseb. vi. 33, seems to give a substantially true account of Beryllus 
as—(1) denying the pre-existence of Christ, (2) asserting that He was a per- 
fect man indwelt by Deity. See Redepenning, Origenes, pt. ii. pp. 98 ff.; 
Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. 35 ff. ; Harnack, i. 633-635. 

3 Harnack represents him as a ‘‘nationalist”” bishop, who opposed the 
scientific theology of the Greeks on patriotic grounds. He wished to assert 
the “‘old teaching” of the Church as against Hellenising tendencies. 
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in a specially exalted degree (uaAAov kai diadepovtas) in 
Christ. In the human Christ the Logos dwelt “not 
essentially but as a quality” (ov« odawdas adAa KaTa 
mowdrnta). Accordingly Paul drew a distinction between 
the Redeemer who was “ from below” (kdtw6ev) and the 
Divine Logos who wrought in Him “from above.” The 
connection between the Divine element and the human 
person was only of a moral order: a unity of will and 
love such as might subsist between two persons. As the 
reward of His unbroken obedience and victory over 
temptation, Christ was exalted into a state of indissoluble 
fellowship with God, and obtained the name which is 
above every name. In view of the predestinating purpose 
of God concerning Him, He can be called God. Finally, 
it should be noted that Paul asserted the “consubstan- 
tiality ” of the Logos with God (opeovorov); but he used 
the term (ojoovccos) in a sense which was intended to 
exclude the idea of a distinct personality. 

Such in brief outline seems to have been the system 
of Paul: a system which perhaps seemed to himself the 
most consistent with the gospel narrative, and with the 
truth of Monotheism, but which combined two features 
usually disjoined: a Sabellian view of the Godhead,! and 
a humanitarian conception of Christ. He taught in fact 
the apotheosis of a good man, not an Incarnation of God. 
Consistently with this belief he abolished the use of hymns 
addressed to Christ, as an objectionable custom of modern 
origin, for the Deity of our Lord was, as he supposed, a 
dignity acquired, not an essential part of His nature. It 
seems, indeed, that Paul combined the two elements which 


1 Ath. c. Apollin. ii. 3, ascribes Paul’s heresy to his anxiety to preserve 
the unity of God, See other references to him in Ath. Orat. c. Arian. i. 38, 
iii. 51, Epiph. Her. 65, regards him as a renewer of Artemon’s heresy. 
Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 627, 628 note, gives a full list of original 
authorities. See esp. Routh, Rel. Sacer. iti. 285-367. 
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appear separately in Sabellianism and humanitarianism. 
According to him the Logos was an impersonal quality 
of God, and might be called “ Son” only in a metaphorical 
sense! The historical Christ on the other hand was an 
inspired man, in whom the Divine Word or Wisdom dwelt. 
The union between the two is no more than a “ conjunc- 
tion” (cuvadeva or ovvédevows); they are in fact two 
distinct persons (4\Aos Kal a@dXos). The perpetuity of 
Christ’s union with God (the Logos) was the reward of 
His moral probation and vietory,—a kind of “inde- 
fectible grace” vouchsafed to His manhood. He could 
be described as “ pre-existent” only in virtue of the 
predestination and foreknowledge of God. 

The proceedings against Paul ended in the issue of a 
synodal letter by the six bishops who met at Antioch in 
269. This will occupy our attention later It needs 
only to be pointed out that the Christology of Paul was 
not without its influence at a later period on Lucian of 
Antioch and his school, which was the seed-plot of Arian- 
ism. The same general conception of the relation 
between the Logos and Christ seems to have become 
traditional in the Church of Antioch, as may be gathered 
from the theological statements of Theodore the Mopsu- 
estian. The condemnation of Nestorianism was in a sense a 
second condemnation of the Samosatene, who was always 
regarded by later writers as in some sense an arch-heretic, 


16 rarhp dua TH vig [sc. TS Abyq] els Beds. 

2 A synod was held as early as 264, Firmilian of Cesarea being present. 
The aged Dionysius of Alexandria sent a letter (Euseb. vii. 28). This was 
followed by a second synod—both being without result. The third 
synod, probably held in 268, ended in Paul’s excommunication and 
deposition, which was not finally effected till 272. 

3 Ath. Orat.c. Ar. i. 5, describes Arius’ doctrine in terms which show 
connection with the theology of Paul. Harnack [i. 645 note] traces the 
influence of Paul in the school of Antioch and in the Acta Archelai ; 
cp, p. 647 note, 
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II. The type of Monarchianism which seems to have 
been most prevalent in the third century, and most 
difficult to contend with, was that which questioned the 
reality of personal distinctions within the Godhead; a 
phase of thought which is sometimes called “ Modalism.” ! 
Not only, as we have seen, did ordinary Christians shrink 
from the “economy,” through fear of falling into ditheism; 
“ Modalism ” also seemed to embody the universal belief as 
to the fundamental fact of Divine redemption, namely, 
the Incarnation of God. It appeared to secure the truth 
of Christ’s Divinity, and accordingly was favoured even 
at Rome. The earliest Monarchians of this type appear 
in the East near the close of the second century. Their 
teaching first becomes explicit in Praxeas and Noetus, 
and assumes a philosophic form in Sabellius. 

Praxeas, a presbyter of Ephesus, and a violent opponent 
of Montanism, appeared in Rome, it would seem, during 
the last decade of the century; but probably the main 
scene of his activity was Carthage.” The teaching of 
Noetus of Smyrna, and his pupil Epigonus, seems to have 
attracted more attention at Rome, and to have even 
commended itself to the Roman bishops, especially to 
Callistus (217-222), the opponent of Hippolytus. 
Perhaps the simplest expression of Modalism is that 
of Noetus.* Starting from the unity of God, he main-) 
tained that it was God the Father Himself who was) 
born, suffered, and died. Christ was in fact the Father. | 


1 4,e. as teaching that the so-called ‘‘ Persons” of the Blessed Trinity 
are only ‘‘phases” or ‘‘modes” (rpémou droxadvWews) under which the 
one God reveals Himself. On the affinities between Modalism and Stoicism, 
see Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 651, 652 note, 661. 

2 This corresponds best with the fact that he is ignored by Hippolytus, 
As to his probable career, see Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. ‘‘ Praxeas.” 

’ Hippol. PAdlos. ix. 1-10, insists on the connection between the teach- 
ing of Noetus and that of Heraclitus, not quite without just reason ; cp. 
Harnack, i. 652n. See generally Hippol. c. Moetwm (in Routh, Opuscula). 
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Noetus laid great stress on the will of God, as that 
element of His personality whereby He submitted Him- 
self to conditions non-natural to Deity: visibility and 
passibility.! The Father, in so far as He voluntarily sub- 
jects Himself to these mortal conditions, is the Son, the 
distinction between the two Divine Persons being only 
nominal. The doctrine of Praxeas exhibits that of 
Noetus in a more highly elaborated form. Praxeas im- 
pugned the catholic belief as tritheistic; and himself 
insisted on the distinction between the Father and the 
Son as substantial rather than merely nominal. The 
Father is Spirit; the Son is Flesh. Since in Christ the 
Divine principle is the Father, and the humanity assumed 
is the Son, the Father actually shared the sufferings of 
the Son,*>—-Himself suffered in the Son. This “ Patripas- 
sianist ” view is the chief characteristic of the naive and 
unphilosophical form of Modalism. The formula of 
Callistus preserved by Hippolytus* was intended to be 
of a mediating character, but was so far in accordance 
with the language of Praxeas and Noetus as to be 
virtually Patripassian. The last sentence is worth 
quoting as illustrating the author’s desire to recognise 
the element of truth in the adoptianist view.° “For the 


1 He declared the Father to be dgav7 wey bray é0édy, pawduevov dé qvlx’ 
dy BovAnrat, kal rov avrov dopardy elvac Kal dpwmevov . . . ayevynrov wey ef 
apxijs, yevunrov dé dre éx THs mapOévou yerynOjvar NOEAnocEr, k.T.r. (Theod. 
ap. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 27.) As illustrating this the theophanies 
of the Old Testament were cited. 

* Tert. adv. Prax. xxvii. They specially appealed to S. Lk. i. 35. 

° [bid. xxix.: ‘‘Compassus est Pater Filio.” 

* Philos. ix. 12, See the formula ap. Harnack, i. 664. It expressly 
adduces as a proof-text S. Jo. xiv. 11. ‘‘It was the bridge,” says 
Harnack, ‘‘by which the Christians of Rome, originally Monarchian in 
their ideas, followed the tendency of the time and of ecclesiastical science, 
and passed over to the recognition of the Logos-Christology.” 

5 Ibid. 1.c.: mbre ev eis Td LaBedrNlov dbyua eumlatwr, wére dé eis rd 
Gcodbrov ovK aldetrat. 
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Father who became present in Him, after assuming the 
flesh, deified it by uniting it to Himself, and made it one 
[with Himself], so that Father and Son are called one God. 
Now this [Godhead] being one Person (év mpécwrrov) can- 
not be two; and thus the Father suffered with the Son.” 
Enough has been said to illustrate the character of 
Modalism as it appeared, and was controverted in the West. 
Anxious though they were to refute it as a speculative 
opinion, the Western writers probably lacked the quali- 
fications for dealing with it critically. As we have 
already seen, their strength lay in their tenacious hold of 
the Christian tradition that Christ was very God, and 
that there was only one God. This practical grasp of 
two verities, which they found it difficult exactly to 
adjust, gave to the attitude of the Western Fathers a 
decisive importance in relation to the Arian struggle. 
Sabellius, who was probably a bishop or presbyter in 
the Pentapolis (N. Africa), taught actively in Rome during 
the earlier part of the third century (circ. 215), and was 
therefore a contemporary of Noetus and Praxeas. But 
his system is of much greater interest than theirs as an 
attempt to give philosophic form and consistency to the 
Modalistic tendency, and to exhibit it in its cosmological, 
not merely in its theological relations. According to 
Sabellius, the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit * desig- 
nate three distinct phases under which the one God 
described in the Old Testament” successively manifests 
Himself. God is the Monad (or ro év), and may be 
described as viordtwp. The three names Father, Son, 
and Spirit together express His relation to the world; 
the Father is revealed in the giving of the law ; the Son, | 


1 The recognition of a third mpooGmoy differentiates the Sabellian from 


the Noetian view. 
2Epiph. Her. Ixii. 2, says he used the Old Testament and New 


Testament Scriptures, and especially a so-called ‘‘ Egyptian Gospel.” 
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in the Incarnation; the Spirit, in inspiration and the 
re-creation of souls. Whether the idea of strict tem- 
poral succession in the Divine self-manifestations was 
maintained by Sabellius is not clear; what is certain is 
that in his view the personal names represented only 
three energies in one hypostasis. Sabellius agreed with 
the Catholics that creation was the work of the Logos, 
but His forthcoming was merely a transitory manifesta- 
tion or phase (7pocw7ov) in the eternal life of God. 
There are some important points in the system which 
are matters of dispute! but its pantheistic tendency is 
developed in a theory afterwards advanced by Marcellus 
of Ancyra, which was justly censured as Sabellian, viz. 
that of a self-expansion of the Monad into the Triad; all 
created existence had proceeded from God through the 
mediation of the Logos; but, as Athanasius observed, the 
appearance of the Logos being transitory, it would follow 
that created existence must ultimately cease. For if 
the Monad by a process of self-expansion (wAdtucpos) 
produces the universe, by self-contraction (eveToA7) He 
will annihilate it. The final stage of the Divine process 
must be a restoration of the original unity,? God, the 
Monad, being finally all in all. 

Of Sabellius’ own system it may be remarked—(1) 
He finds no room for an Incarnation in the proper 
sense. The humanity of Christ would seem to have no 
relation to his teaching; at anyrate it is completely 
ignored? (2) The importance attached to cosmology was 
not without its effect on Christian thought. In the 


1 e.g. whether rarnp and uudvas were identical (as assumed above) ; and 
in what exact sense he used the terms rpécwrov, éuoovc.s, and yévynots. 

2 Ath. Orat. c. Artan. iv. 25, el wa quets kricOGuev mponrOev 6 Adyos, 
Kal rpoedO dros adrot éomev, Ondov drt dvaxwpodyros avTod .. . . obKeTt éoduceba. 
Cp. Orat. iv. 12,14. Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 317 ff. 

3 See Dorner, div. i. vol. i, pp. 167-171. 
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Christology of Athanasius, the mediation of the Word in 
nature is represented as parallel and preparatory to His 
work in redemption.! (3) Finally, the word zpécwov 
became discredited and was finally excluded from catholic 
terminology. On the other hand, the significant term 
Opoovavos seems to have been used by Sabellius. The 
employment of the word in the Nicene symbol is the 
result of a long sifting process by which the orthodox 
connotation was gradually determined. 


§ II. AntI-MoNARCHIAN THEOLOGY 


The conflict with different types of Monarchian error 
passed without leaving any deeply marked traces in the 
West. In Rome itself Sabellianism seems soon to have 
become extinct. The West was, in fact, characteristically 
slow to add to the received faith even in the way of 
explanation or definition. A passing reference to the 
Patripassian heresy is made by Cyprian,’ and possibly 
with a view to its exclusion, the creed of the Church of 
Aquileia was enlarged by the addition of the words 
invisibilt et impassibilc to the clause Credo in deo Patre 
omnipotente.® Paganism was still powerful in the 
court and the army, in learned circles and in general 
society. Thus according to some writers of the early 
fourth century, like Arnobius and Lactantius, the main 
importance of Christianity lay in its declaration of Mono- 
theism and its pure morality. Few Western writers of the 
third century show any disposition to welcome the pro- 
found speculations connected with the Logos-doctrine ; 
they accept the name Logos, and in untechnical biblical 


1 Cp. Harnack, i. 680. 2 Ep. \xxiii. 

3 Rufin. Comm. in Symb. Apost.c.v.: ‘‘Sciendum quod duo istisermones in 
Eccl. Romane symbolonon habentur. Constatautem apud nosadditos heres- 
eos causa Sabellii, illius profecto que a nostris Patripassiana appellatur.” 
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phraseology they insist on the truths finally vindicated at 
Nicwa and Chalcedon, the full Deity of Christ and the per- 
fection of the two natures ;' but beyond this they do not go. 

Such is the general character of Latin theology of the 
third century. If we wish to gain some idea of the pre- 
cise extent to which the Alexandrian Logos-theology was 
accepted by Western writers, we must examine the system 
of Tertullian and the works of Hippolytus and Novatian. 
It seems desirable, however, before doing so to deviate a 
little from chronological order, and to survey the Christ- 
ology of the great teacher, who was the ablest and boldest 
Christian thinker of his age, and whose work exercised the 
most profound and lasting influence on Christian dogmatics: 
OrRIGEN of Alexandria, the pupil of Clement and his suc- 
cessor as the master of the famous catechetical school. 

Christology of Origen. 

Origen’s career [185-—254] extends over the period 
within which the main problem of Trinitarianism was 
first seriously faced by the Church, and a succession of 
systematic efforts was made to solve it. It is chiefly in 
relation to that problem that his theology will here be 
reviewed. His life was an eventful one; his character 
possessed an extraordinary charm. Specially conspicuous 
in him seems to have been “ the love which enabled him, 
notwithstanding his varied culture, to strike his roots 
deeply into the doctrine of the Church, and to take it 
and its spirit as regulative of Christian gnosis.” ? 

It will not be necessary to touch, except incidentally, 


1 Cyprian may be taken as an instance (d. 258). See esp. his Test. adv. 
Jud. lib. il. ec. 6, 10; and a beautiful passage in de Bono Patientia, vi. 
See also de Idol. Van. xi. 

2 Dorner, Person of Christ, i. 2.105. As to Origen’s life and doctrinal 
system, see Bigg, Christian Platonists, Lect. iv., v., and the references there 
collected. See also the glowing panegyric of Greg. Thaum.; cp. Vine. 
Lirin. Common. xvii. There is a recent study of Origen in Pfleiderer’s 
Gifford Lectures, vol. ii. Lect. viii. 
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on the varied, fertile, and profound speculations of Origen 
as to the creation and destiny of the universe ; his some- 
what fantastic angelology and demonology ; his analysis 
of human free-will, or his methods of biblical interpreta- 
tion. His training in the school of Neo-Platonism, and 
his broad intellectual sympathy, gave him numerous 
points of contact with even such opponents as Celsus, 
both in methods and principles; while the immense 
range of his knowledge, and the inexhaustible fulness of 
his ideas, makes him of all theologians the most many- 
sided.” Further, his reverence for truth made him 
anxious to find a place in his system even for popular 
ideas on theology. He was at once conservative of 
Christian tradition and daring in speculation beyond its 
limits. Of his Christology it has been said that, with 
one exception, he finds a place for every view of Christ’s 
person that had been entertained during the preceding 
two centuries.” He shows traces of the influence of 
Philo, and of the very Gnosticism which he so energetically 
opposed. Thus his system, on the one hand, appears to 
gather up and incorporate the main ideas and tendencies 
of his own time; while on the other, it was full of sug- 
gestions which were to be developed in different directions 
during the age that followed. 

Origen seems to have visited Rome during the pontifi- 
cate of Zephyrinus (202-218), «e. during the interval 
between the expulsion of Theodotus by Victor and that of 
the Noetian school by Callistus. He could not fail to be 
impressed with the difficulty and peril of the doctrinal 
crisis implied in these two events; but the question of 
Christ’s Deity in its relation to the Divine unity was, in 
fact, pressed upon him not only by the controversies 
within the Church, but also by the work of the Unitarian 


1 See the curious judgment of Porphyry, quoted by Euseb. vi. 19. 
? Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 568 note. ® Thid. 597. 
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Platonist Celsus. Hence the form of Origen’s Christology 
may be said to have been determined mainly by the 
controversial necessities of the time. 

I. He approaches the Incarnation from the Platonistic 
standpoint. The attributes of God are described mainly 
in negative terms. He is the Monad, incorporeal, 
passionless, incomprehensible, absolutely simple, “ pure 
intelligence, or something transcending intelligence and 
existence.”* God is dimly revealed in creation as the 
source and sustainer of all being; but the only absolute 
knowledge of Him must be imparted by the Logos. 
Origen is not content, however, with a merely meta- 
physical conception of Deity as the first cause of all 
existence; God possesses the attributes of spirit,—will, 
self-consciousness, moral character. His omnipotence is 
not absolute or unconditioned ; it is limited by His per- 
fections ; He can do only what He wills,” and His will is 
good. Thus, in opposition to the Marcionite severance of 
Divine justice from Divine goodness, Origen maintains 
that both attributes are combined in the one God. “The 
God of the law and the Gospels is one and the same, a 
just and good God; He confers benefits justly, and 
punishes with kindness; since neither goodness without 
justice, nor justice without goodness, can display the [real] 
dignity of the Divine nature.”* This point is important, 
because to the Divine goodness Origen traces the origin of 
revelation. Self-communication is of the essence of the good. 

II. In exhibiting the truths of revelation, Origen was 
guided partly by an @ priorz idea that the very fact 
of revelation necessarily postulated the existence and 
activity of the Logos; partly by anxiety to be loyal to 
the tradition of the Church. He is at one with Clement 
and the Westerns in his adherence to the rule of faith,* 


1¢, Cels. vii. 38: érékewva vod Kal ovclas. 
2c, Oels. v. 28. 3 de Prine. ii. 5. 8. 4 de Prince. i. 2. 1. 
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though within its wide limits he felt himself at liberty to 
articulate, expand, and interpret at pleasure. But here 
again he moved within the lines of Scripture; his daring 
flights of fancy invariably have their basis in some 
biblical incident or text, which by the aid of allegorical 
interpretation, or the “spiritual sense,” was made to 
illustrate the deepest mysteries of the Divine dispensa- 
tion. Especially in relation to his Christology we shall 
have occasion to notice how largely certain texts seem to 
dominate his thought. He is akin to Irenzeus in being a 
biblical theologian. His theology might almost be called 
a methodical exegesis of Scripture. 


III. His doctrine of the Logos only differs from that 


of his predecessors in the greater precision with which 
he insists on the distinct hypostasis of the Son, who was 
manifested in the Incarnation. It is noticeable that he 
starts from the historical person of Christ. “ We must 
note that the nature of the Deity which is in Christ in 
respect of His being the only begotten Son of God, is one 
thing, and that human nature, which He assumed in these 
last times for the purpose of the economy, is another.” 
Here, at the outset, is a strong statement of the distinc- 
tion between the two natures combined in our Lord’s 
person. 

In Origen’s doctrine of the Son, we may notice two or 
three distinctive points. 

1. He teaches the doctrine of an eternal generation of 


Ay 


the Son. The Son is coeternal with the Father. Origen | 


uses the phrase which was afterwards contradicted by 
Arius, ov« éortw ore ovx jv. The Light was never with- 
out its radiance. Nay, the relation of Father and Son is 
‘supra-temporal; the “generation” of the Son is an 
eternal process within the Divine Being, a movement 
without beginning or end. “The Father eternally 
1 See de Princ. iv. 1. 28; ep. i. 2. 10. 
VOL. 1.—16 
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generates the Son.”’ This eternal generation is ex- 


plained, according to the tradition of the Greek apologists, 
as an intemporal exercise of the Father’s will. The Son 
is begotten velut quedam voluntas Eius ex mente procedens.” 
And while thus securing the Divine freedom, Origen 
definitely excludes the physical metaphors which were 
commonly employed by his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. He deprecates “prolatio” (mpofody) as too 
corporeal a term to be predicated of a movement internal 
to the Divine essence.? There can be no partition of the 
indivisible substance of Deity.* “For the Son is the 
Word, and therefore we are not to understand that any- 
thing in Him is cognisable by the senses. He is Wisdom, 
and in wisdom there can be no suspicion of anything 
corporeal. He is the true Light ... but He has 
nothing in common with the light of this [visible] sun.” 
_ Nothing, indeed, could be more emphatic than Origen’s 
_insistance on the Godhead and distinct personality of the 
Son. He is the perfect “image of the invisible God” ; 
unchangeable, essentially God, and not merely by partici- 
pation (kata petovciav). There is community of essence 
between Father and Son.2 And the Son is a person 
separate from the Father, having distinct functions, and 
independent subsistence; not personally identical with 
the Father, though actually Divine. 
Such is one line of thought pursued by Origen in 
regard to the subsistence of the Son. He argues logically 


1 Hom. in Jerem. ix. 4: dee yevvg 6 marhp Tov vidv. De Prine. i. 2. 4: 
‘‘ eterna et sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatur a luce,” 

2 de Prine. i. 2, §§ 6, 9. 

3 de Princ. iv. 1. 28; ep. i. 2. 4: ‘Infandum est et illicitum Deum 
Patrem in generatione unigeniti Filii sui atque in subsistentia eius 
exequare alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti.”’ 

AU.¢. 880, Ul. 

* Communio substantiz. As to the possible use of duooveros by Origen, 
see note in Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 179, 
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from the scriptural doctrine that God is Light; and he 
endeavours, with the aid of the analogy of light and its 
radiance, to do justice to the tradition of the Church 
that the Son was a Divine hypostasis. In one point he 
agrees with Tertullian, while in another he advances 
beyond him. On the one hand, he freely interchanges, as 
Tertullian does, the terms Logos and Son,’—the abstract 
term and that which connotes moral relationship ; on the 
other hand, while Tertullian conceived the ‘Trinity as 
economic,—God as it were in movement, opposed to God 
in statu,—Origen, by his doctrine of the eternal generation, 
replaces the thought of movement (prolatio) by that of an — 
eternal process, ever complete in itself, yet ever continued.” » 

2. But besides the inferences which he drew from 
those passages of Scripture which pointed to the co- 
equality and coeternity of the Son, there was a second 
line of thought into which Origen was led by the 
exigencies of his logic. As supreme Cause and Source 
of Being, the Father must be conceived to be greater than ~ 
the Son. If He is aitvos, the Son, who derives from Him 
His being, must be aitsaros, and so far inferior. The 
Father is avT00eos, or 6 Oeds; the Son is Oeds. The gulf 
between the original fount of Deity and the Son is 
recognised by the incarnate Christ Himself. Origen 
insisted specially on three recorded utterances of Christ: 
“My Father is greater than I”; “ Thee, the only true 
God”; “ There is none good save One.”* It is remark- 
able, however, that Origen only attempts to formulate the 
inherited doctrine of the subordination of the Son within 
the actual limits drawn by Scripture. Thus, in accord- 
ance with what he conceived to be the teaching of 
the last-quoted text, he denies to the Son essential good- 


1 See in Joh, i, 23. The reference is from Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc. § 43. 
2 Cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. pp. 115 nofe and 109, 
3S, Jo, xiv. 28, xvii, 3; S, Mk. x, 18, 
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ness. He is good, but not the very good; the image of 
Divine goodness, but not absolute goodness,—not un- 
alterably good.t This, perhaps, is the most extreme 
statement advanced by Origen in connection with the 
Son’s subordination. As the image of God, the Son is 
avtocodia, avtoadneta, but Scripture forbids our speak- 
ing of Him as avtoayaios. Origen seems further to 
deny that the highest kind of prayer, adoration with 
doxology, may lawfully be addressed to the Son. He 
teaches that “ we may address the Saviour in immediate 
supplication for those boons which it is His special 
province to bestow. But in the supreme moment of 
adoration, when the soul strains upwards to lay itself as 
a sacrifice before the highest object of thought, we must 
not stop short of Him who is above all.”® But here, 
again, it should be observed that Origen is guided by our 
Lord’s own statement, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in My name, He will give it you.” ® 
These two points give to Origen’s doctrine of the 

Divine Sonship its peculiar character. While we acknow- 
ledge that the subordination of the Son is unguardedly 
pressed, it is interesting to observe Origen’s method and 
motive. His method consists in faithful adherence to 
the scriptural statements ; his motive seems to be the 
desire to guard, and in some measure restate, an essential 
part of the tradition he had inherited, the tradition which 

1 de Prine. i. 2. 13 [Fragm, i. 5]: elxav dyabdrnros rod Geod éorw, adn 
ovk adroayabdy. Kal Taxa Kal ulds dyabds adN odxX ws dws dyabbs . . . 
ox ws 6 Tarhp drapahddxTws dyabds. The passages are given by Bigg, * 
ay MSI 
2 Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 186. Cp. Bull, Def. Nic. Creed, i. p. 
256 ff. ‘‘If we regard the Son relatively as He is the Son, and derives 
His origin from the Father, it is certain that all the worship and venera- 
tion which we offer to Him redounds to the Father, and is ultimately 
referred to Him as the fountain of Godhead.” See also Liddon, Bamup- 


ton Lectures, pp. 390, 391 note. 
38. Jo. xvi, 23, See de Orat. xv., xvi, 
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guarded the monarchia by emphasising the ministerial 
function of the Son.t Besides this, his Platonistic con- 
ception of God led him to distinguish between what is 
incommunicable and what is communicable in God. The 
Son possesses all of the Divine that can be communicated, 
—the totality of the spiritual attributes of God. But in- 
communicable is the fact of being the primal apy}, the 
fountainhead of existence. If the ovoda of the Father 
consists in His being dpy7j, the Son may be even described 
as €Tepos Kat ovclay Kal UroKelwevov ToD Tatpos.” But 
in reality the subordination is “modal.” The Son is 
inferior to the Father only in being generate; only in 
deriving from the Father the Divine essence. “It is the 
difference between cause and effect, and in this aspect it 
sometimes seems to Origen immense.” ® 

In regard to the question of the age, the reconcilia- 
tion of the Son’s hypostasis with the Divine unity, Origen 
cannot be said to give a perfectly consistent account. 
Thus in one passage he speaks as if the unity of the 
Godhead consisted in a perfect moral harmony of will 
between the Father and the Son. They are one in unity 
of thought, in identity of will and purpose.* But his 
tendency is to fall back on the traditional position, that 
the Divine unity consists in the fact of the Son’s derivation 
from the Father, and of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son.® The already ancient doctrine of subordina- 

1 See de Princ. pref. § 4. 

2 De Orat. xv. [where notice the v.]. vroxeluevos]. Origen does not use 
the terminology of the doctrine of the Trinity im zs later sense, but the 
terms are already employed, ovcla, trboracis, broxeluevoy, mpoodmor, 
possibly éuoovcros. See Bigg, Christian Platonists, 163-165 notes. 

8 Bigg, Zc. 181. 

4¢, Cels. viii. 12: TH dpovola xal TH cvudwrla, Kal TH TavTéryre Tod 
BovA\juaros. He illustrates by Acts iv. 32. 

5 Origen’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit is not very clear. He seems in 


one passage to speak of Him as a creature, but this is balanced by very 
strong Trinitarian language. See Bigg, op. cit. 171 ff. (notes). 
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tion seemed to be the only available key to the problem. 
And with this position the use of the word opoovecos 
was consistent. So far as there is a communicable ovova 
of God, the Son might be called “one in essence” with 
the Father. For the word ovc/a might either denote the 
incommunicable essence of Deity (ac. in later language, 
the ayevvncia which belongs to the Father alone); in 
this sense the Son is repos Kat ovciay. Or it might 
mean those attributes of Deity which are capable of 
being communicated,—the essence of Deity, which is 
derived by the Son from the Father as light from light ; 
in this sense the Son might be called opoovccos.t 
IV. The Incarnation of the Son is the culminating 

point of the Divine self-revelation. In relation to crea- 
tion the Son is the eternal Wisdom, the archetype of the 
universe ;? the Life and Truth of all things, giving them 
their consistency and rationality, sustaining and _ perfect- 
ing them according to the true law of well-being for each. 
He is the Way, providing for the mutability of the 
creature ; the Resurrection, finally destroying death. But 
as the revealing Word, His activity is confined to the 
sphere of rational creation, within which He discloses 
and interprets the secrets of the Divine intelligence.® 
In the Incarnation He becomes the God-man, and passes 
over, as it were, from the simplicity of the Divine sub- 
sistence into the life of manifold relationships involved 
in redemption; manifesting Himself to men according to 
their individual needs and capacities as Propitiation, 
Physician, Shepherd, the True Bread, the Lamb of God.4 
1 See Dorner’s very clear statement, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. pp. 
127, 128. 

2 de Prine. i, 2, §2: ‘*Continens in semetipsa universe creature vel 
initia vel formas vel species.” 

3].c. § 3: ‘‘Tanquam arcanorum mentis interpres.” 


4 These and other émvola: of the Son are arranged in an ascending scale, 
denoting different stages in the progress and receptivity of the believer. 
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His highest function, however, is that of the heavenly 
teacher, who reveals the hidden depths of Divine know- 
ledge, and imparts a new principle of power to man by 
exalting him into the life of communion with God. 
Origen seems, indeed, to make a strange distinction 
between the historical redemptive work of the Son, which 
deals with human needs in a lower or initial stage, and the 
function of Divine revelation which implies an immediate 
union between the Logos and the human soul. Accord- 
ingly in his system the historical life and death of Christ 
are relatively unimportant; he would have the soul soar 
beyond the crucified and rest in the Logos; the incar- 
nate life is not ¢he truth, but a truth beyond which lies a 
higher; the historic manhood is a medium through which 
the Logos makes Himself known in His lower redemptive 
functions ; in His highest function He abides in God and 
with God. The historic work of Christ is indispensable 
for the great mass of imperfect humanity, and has its 
significance even for the perfect; but the perfect no 
longer depend on it for the satisfaction of their own 
spiritual needs! “God the Word,” says Origen, “was 
sent indeed as a physician to sinners, but as a teacher of 
Divine mysteries to those who are already pure and who 
sin no more.” “Blessed indeed are they who, requiring 
the aid of the Son of God, have become such that they 
no longer need Him as Physician healing the diseased, 
nor as Shepherd, nor as Redemption, but only as Wisdom 
and Word and Righteousness, and anything else that He 
may be to those who, by reason of their perfectness, are 
able to receive His best gifts.” This conception of 
Christ's work naturally suggests comparison with 
the Gnostic idea of two classes of believers, spiritual 

1 See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, i. 592 ff. He refers specially to 


c. Cels, iii. 61, 62, and im Joh. 1. 22. 
2 in Joh. i. 22. 
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and psychic. The point of contrast is that while the 
Gnostic conceived Christ’s humanity docetically as mere 
transient appearance, Origen insists on its entire reality, 
and assigns to it an abiding significance, at least until the 
final return of all spiritual beings into God, when God 
shall be all in all. 

Such is Origen’s general point of view respecting the 
Incarnation. His account of its actual method is 
peculiar, and is determined by his preconceived theory as 
to the origin of the soul. It was not possible for the 
Logos to unite Himself directly and immediately with 
‘matter (To yu) 6v); He could only assume human nature 
through the medium of the soul. What then was the 
origin of souls? It was to be found, Origen answers, in 
a defection from a higher state. Creation was eternal. 
This condition seemed to be required by the eternity of 
the Divine nature and attributes. Since God was ever 
omnipotent, “ He must always have had those over whom 
He exercised dominion”; He must from all eternity have 
possessed a sphere for the display of His perfections.? 
There pre-existed, therefore, a world of created spirits, 
capable of advance (apoxo77), and therefore morally free. 
Of these spirits some were steadfast, or rose to a higher 
estate ; some rebelled and became devils. Others became 
cold in their love, and in consequence of this defection 
became “souls.”? But, not very consistently, Origen 
seems to have believed also in the possibility of a sinless 
soul;* such at anyrate was the soul which the Logos 
finally assumed. Originally it was like other souls, but 

1 Origen teaches that in the end the exalted humanity of Christ passes 
over into God. In this peraBdo.s humanity finds its true perfection. 
c. Cels. iii. 41; ep. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 143. 

2 de Prine. i. 2. 10. 

3 Wux4 der. from Wixew =‘ cooled down mvedua.’ 


4See Dorner, diy. i. vol. ii. note 23 (p. 462); Bigg, Christian Plato- 
nists, p. 190 note. 
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in the pre-existent stage it remained faithful, having no 
part in the premundane apostasy, and ever cleaving to 
the Logos in indissoluble love! This soul was by the 
Logos united to Himself as the medium of an incarna- 
tion, the effect of the union being comparable to that of 
fire on iron. “The soul which like iron resting in the 
fire, has ever reposed in the Word, ever in Wisdom, ever 
in God, 7s God in all that it does, feels, and understands.” 
It becomes immutable through its union with the word; 
in this soul the fire of Deity found its rest,? so that it 
became the fitting instrument of God. Through the 
mediation of this perfect souls the Logos was enabled 
to assume a body, and through it to impart progressive 
degrees of glory even to the flesh. The humanity of. 
Jesus was in virtue of the virginal birth free from original 
taint, but it was real and consubstantial with ours. In 
this very body He died and rose again from death; but 
He rose in glory, the substance of the manhood being as 
it were changed into spirit, and finally made one Wink 
the Divine Logos.* 

Of this Christology it may be remarked, in the first 
place, that, while it recognises completely the dis- 
tinct natures of Christ, its object rather is to empha- 
sise the singleness of His personality. The unity of the 
Divine person seems, however, to be secured by the idea 
of a gradual fusion in the pre-existent state of two 
personal subjects, the Logos and the human soul. After 
the Incarnation, the person of the God-Man is one and 


1 de Prine. il. 6. 3. 

2de Princ. ii. 6. 6, especially the words ‘‘in hac anima ipse ignis 
divinus substantialiter requievisse credendus,” etc. 

3 [bid. ii. 6. 3: ‘‘ Hac ergo substantia anime inter Deum carnemque 
mediante (non enim possibile erat Dei naturam corpori sine mediatore 
misceri) nascitur Deus homo,” etc. 

4 Origen says (Hom. in Jerem. xv. 6) that Christ is now no longer 
man (ovdau@s dvOpwros). 
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indivisible. The simile of iron resting in fire has been 
said to mark an epoch in Christology.! Just as, if the iron 
is touched, it is the fire that is felt, not the iron, so the 
human soul, resting in the Logos, “ is God in all that it 
does.” 2 

Next we may note that in Origen’s system a real 
effort is made to recognise the truth and significance of 
Christ’s manhood. Harnack says that Christian Gnosis 
here really takes up and incorporates in its scheme the 
Incarnation. As a system of scientific Christology, 
Origen’s view of Christ is most appropriately compared 
with that of Valentinus or Basilides, if we wish to 
estimate the advance made in theology since the period 
of Gnosticism. The fact of the Incarnation, as pre- 
sented by Origen, reveals not only the condescension 
of God in manifesting Himself in a human life, but 
the capacity of human nature to become actually one 
with God. 

A Christology so full and complex as Origen’s, which 
endeavoured to do justice to every aspect of truth which 
had attracted previous thinkers, naturally gave rise to 
imputations of “heresy” from many different quarters. 
But one form of error cannot with justice be ascribed to 
Origen, namely, the Sabellian or “ Modalistic ” conception 
of God; and it isin relation to error of that type that his 
system is chiefly important. Its significance, from this 
point of view, is that it securely entrenches the Logos- 
doctrine in the faith and thought of the Church, and 
this doctrine is seen to fulfil its function in securing the 
distinctness of the Divine hypostases. Certainly Origen 
is hampered in his effort to develop his own thought 


1 Westcott in Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. ‘‘ Origenes,” p. 186. 

* de Prine. ii. 6. 6 : ‘‘ Omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod intelligit Deus 
est.” From this would follow the communicatioidiomatum. Bigg. Chr. 
Plat. p. 190. 
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by his Platonistic idea of God, which, whatever be its 
merits, is more metaphysical, and even (in a sense) pagan 
than ethical and Christian. The least, however, that 
can be said is that he materially helps forward that 
restatement of the Christian doctrine of God which the 
Arian troubles showed to be imperatively necessary. 

V. A few words are needed on Origen’s theory of 
redemption, which reflects, like the rest of his system, 
the many-sidedness of his mind. It has been already 
observed that two aspects of redemption presented them- 
selves to his thought. The redemption of the perfect 
consisted in the revelation to them by the Logos of the 
depths of Divine knowledge. This idea of redemption 
Origen shares with Clement and others of the Greek 
school. But the idea prevalent in the Church at large, 
the idea of redemption as a victory over Satan, and the 
Divinely-ordained means of ransoming mankind from his 
tyranny, was one which Origen felt bound to recognise. 
To different classes of men the Redeemer reveals Himself 
according to their need: to one class as victor over death 
and sin; to another as the teacher of Divine mysteries. 
Nay, to the same soul in different stages of its upward 
progress the Son of God may manifest Himself in suc- 
cessive relations (volar), and the soul responds by 
a growing receptivity, gradually, by communion with 
the Divine, rising to the state of beatific union with 
God. But although Origen seems to attach a lower 
significance to the historic redemption than to the 
mystical redemption through knowledge, he develops 
freely the doctrine of Christ’s Atonement. He recognises 
different aspects of the Passion: its representative value, 
its propitiatory virtue, its power as a victory over 
demons, its significance as a ransom paid to the devil, 
its dignity as the offering of the Mediator and High- 
Priest of humanity. He dwells on the element of 
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inexplicable mystery in the death of Christ,! and the 
moral appeal it makes to the heart of man. But 
perhaps most distinctive of Origen is the thought of 
the cosmic significance of the Atonement. The perfect 
Christian depends for his attainment to the highest 
stage of Divine contemplation, on the reconciliation 
wrought by Christ’s death. And the history of the 
world finds its central point in the bloodshedding of 
the cross, which is one of those efficacious realities 
that belong to the heavenly order, and are therefore 
eternally true. The blood shed on earth was sprinkled 
mystically on the altar in heaven, whereby, as the apostle 
said, pacificavit per sanguinem crucis sue sive que in terris 
sunt sive que in celis2 The entire universe partici- 
pates in the effect of the Divine work. Christ is the great 
High Priest who brings about a reconciliation between 
God and the universe, and restores all things to their 
true place in the kingdom of the Father.’ 

Enough has been said to give some idea of the range 
and profundity of Origen’s speculations. Naturally, the 
influence of his system in succeeding centuries was 
incalculably great. The history of Christology during 
a long period is the history of Origen’s ideas. All 
schools of theology could discover in his works some- 
thing either to rouse their antagonism, or to support 
their leading positions. Arians and orthodox, critical 
and mystical interpreters, secular clergy and monks, 
could alike appeal to him.* Faith and knowledge seemed 


1 See c. Cels. i. 31. 

> Col. i. 20. For the passage of Origen and other references, see Bigg, 
Christian Platonists, p. 212 note. Cp. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 146. 

3 See the magnificent passage in Joh. i. 40. 

4 Harnack, i. 603; cp. Vine. Lirin. Common. xvii. : ‘‘ Quis non ad eum 
paulo religiosior ex ultimis mundi partibus advolavit? Quis Christian- 
orum non pene ut prophetam, quis philosophorum non ut magistrum, 
veneratus est ?” 
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to be reconciled in a great intellectual structure, which 
found room at once for the sublime ideals of Platonistic 
thought, the devout intuitions of the Christian saint, 
and even the fantastic religious conceptions of popular 
theology. Perhaps the generous verdict of a recent writer 
may fitly conclude this section: “If it is the task of 
theology to unfold the treasures of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God which are hidden in Christ, to put them into 
relation with the various elements of the consciousness 
of the time, and to prove them to be the fulfilment of all 
previous germs of truth, and the correction of all pre- 
vious errors, and thus to make the Divine principle the 
ennobling leaven for all human thought and life, then 
we must recognise that Origen has fulfilled this task of 
theology in a masterly and truly exemplary way.” ! 


§ III]. Western THEOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
MonarcoHIaAN Errors 


The Christology of the two chief Western writers of 
‘the early third century, Tertullian and Hippolytus, 
marks an important turning-point in the history of 
doctrine. On the one hand, in opposition to Gnosticism, 
they may be ranged with Irenzus as representatives of 
the Western tendency to repel, or at least depreciate, 
the speculative and idealistic spirit which created the 
different types of Gnosticism. On the other hand, they 
differ from Ireneus and other kindred spirits in the fact 
that they more completely accept, and embody in their 
system, the doctrine of the Logos. In this point they 
are practically at one with the great Greek thinkers, 
although the standpoint from which they approach the 
doctrine, their modes of thought, and forms of termin- 
ology are widely different. There is in both the Latins 

1 Pfleiderer, Philos. and Devel. of Religion, vol, ii. p. 280, 
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and the Greeks a philosophical apprehension and treat- 
ment of theology, but “the constructive ideas of the 
Greek Fathers were metaphysical, of the Latin political 
and juristic.”1 It is interesting to study the contrast 
between Eastern and Western writers in their mode of 
handling a common stock of apologetic theses, and in 
their controversial methods, when dealing with the same 
misconceptions and errors. Thus it will not be inappro- 
priate to introduce at this point the system of TERTULLIAN, 
and study it in its anti-Modalistic rather than its 
anti-Gnostic aspect. As an apologist, indeed, he dis- 
parages reason, and speaks scornfully of philosophy as the 
parent of error ; but this is due largely to his tempera- 
ment, and his tendency to place himself at the extreme 
point of opposition to the system which he denounces. 
Yet in his polemic treatises he displays a mind saturated 
with Stoic thought, appealing freely to “nature”’ or 
“reason,” and speaking of God and of the Logos as if 
their substance were corporeal and capable of quasi- 
physical division and distribution. He is akin, too, to 
the Stoics in his conception of the Logos as “coming 
forth ” or “ produced ” in order to create,—the doctrine of 
the Godhead being treated by him mainly in relation to 
cosmology. On the other hand, Tertullian’s conception 
of the functions and internal relations of the Divine 
“Persons” is largely coloured by Roman jurisprudence. 
The very terms which he introduces into Latin theology 
are juridical; he regards the Divine self-revelation as a 
mode of “administration,” implying grades of rank, agency, 
and delegated authority. 

Tertullian’s Christology is mainly comprised in his 
treatises adversus Praxeam and de Carne Christi. 

In the former of these tracts he deals with the Divine 


Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theology, p. 75. See the whole of the 
section, pt. i. chaps. iv. and y, 
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nature. There is some reason for supposing the work to 
have been aimed more at the influential Monarchians at 
Rome than at Praxeas! It gives us a clear idea of 
Tertullian’s position in regard to the great question in 
dispute—the unity of God. That unity consists not so 
much in the necessary singleness of the first cause of all 
existence,” the uniqueness of the supreme “substance,” 
as in the “sole and single lordship” which must be 
ascribed to the Creator. The unity is in fact administra- 
tive rather than numerical. The administration through 
“Persons” of the Divine lordship does not necessarily 
imperil unity of substance. God then is one, and regarded 
as a “substance” He has in a sense corporeity. Though 
essentially spirit, He has a body in which spirit neces- 
sarily finds its self-expression,‘ for the Divine substance 
is the supreme reality, and to the idea of reality belongs 
corporeity. Further, God being a substance is capable 
of distribution or division; He can be known in part, 
though not in His totality. 

This brings us to the Trinitarian doctrine of Tertullian. 
He has but little idea apparently of an immanent or 
essential Trinity of persons. The “Trinity ” is in Tertullian’s 
view our name for God in movement or self-manifesta- 
tion. This movement or process is the background as it 
were of creation, history, and redemption. God is mani- 
fested in His relation to the world in successive stages 
“economically” as Triune in “ Person,” though one in 
substance. It will be noticed that Tertullian here 


1 Praxeas has even been supposed to be a nickname for Noetus or 
Epigonus or Callistus. Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 655. 

2 Op. adv. Mare. i. 3. 

3 adv. Prax. 3: ‘‘Monarchiam nihil aliud significare scio quam singulare 
et unicum imperium.” 

4 adv. Prax. vii.: ‘‘Quis enim negabit deum corpus esse, etsi deus spiritus 
est? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie.” Cp. de Carne Christt, 
xi. ‘‘ Nihil est incorporale nisi quod non est,” 
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introduces terms which became the recognised formule 
of later orthodoxy: substantia is predicated of God as an 
individual and real existing Being. Persona is derived 
from Roman law, and means “ person” in the sense of 
an individual having legal rights and functions. The 
thought of a distinction of “Persons” in the Blessed 
Trinity is by Tertullian connected with the kindred 
thought of differentiated functions or operations. God 
is revealed as tri-personal in the process of His self- 
communication to the world. 

The Logos-doctrine which more particularly concerns us, 
is in its essential points described in the Apology, c. xxi. 
(1) God from all eternity possessed within His own 
Being the Word, the Reason, and the Power by which 
He created the universe. The essential quality of this 
“Word” is spirit, because it belongs to the Divine 
essence which is spirit. (2) This “ Word” issued forth 
in order to create, and in virtue of this movement or act 
of production (prolatio) is called “Son of God” and 
“God.” (3) He is derived from the one Divine sub- 
stance, yet shares it; as Tertullian elsewhere expands the 
thought, He is a “derivation and portion” of the whole 
Divine substance, the Father being the total substance.! 
The relation of the Word to the Father is illustrated by 
the familiar simile of the sun and its radiance. <A ray 
from the sun is portio ex summa; sed sol erit in radio, 
quia solis est radius, nec separatur substantia, sed extenditur. 
(4) The Word thus begotten is distinct from God in manner 
_ of subsistence (modulo) and in position or rank (gradu). He 

lad». Prax. ix.: ‘Pater tota substantia est. Filius vero derivatio 
totius et portio sicut ipse profitetur, Quia Pater major me est.” Cp. adv. 
Mare. ili. 6. The Father has the plenitude of Deity ; the Son is portio, 
certe qua plenitudinis consors. Harnack points out that Tert. was ham- 
pered by the axiom derived from his philosophy that Godhead in its 


entirety cannot pass over into the finite, but only a portion of the Divine 
substance, which being originate so far contains an element of finitude, 1.491, 
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becomes incarnate in the Virgin’s womb, and is born in time 
(nascitur homo Deo mnixtus). The human being thus formed 
is the Christ. Here in outline we have the Christology 
which is developed more fully in the treatise adv. Praxeam. 
All the characteristic notes are struek—(1) the distinction 
between the two natures—expressed in traditional phrase 
by the words caro—spiritus; (2) the Stoic term prolatio, 
used to express the forthcoming of the Word in creation, 
and the tendency to identify this “forthcoming ” with 
the “generation of the Son”; (3) the community of the 
substance shared by the Son with the Father, consistently 
with subordination in rank, and a separate personal sub- 
sistence ; (4) the integrity of the two natures united in 
the person of the historical Christ. 

In two points especially the doctrine of Tertullian is 
pecuhar and calls for comment. 

1. His teaching as to the Divine generation. His 
tendency is to limit the idea of “ generation” to that move- 
ment by which the Word of God issued forth in the 
work of creation. In consequence of this forthcoming 
the “ Word” (Aoyos évdudOeros) or “ Reason” of God be- 
came Jilius Dei. The “Sonship” in this sense was an 
event that had its origin in time, and consequently there 
was a time when the Son was not.’ Tertullian seems in 
fact to use the phrase “ generation of the Word” in one of 
its customary and recognised senses as if it were the only 
sense. This usage of the term may have been traditional 
in the African Church, and in Tertullian’s case it must be 
explained subject to the qualifications which his language 
elsewhere suggests. The phraseology just mentioned, 
however, if taken by itself, implies that though there 


1¢, Hermog. iii. : ‘‘Fuit autem tempus cum et delictum et Filius non 
fuit, quod Judicem et qui Patrem Deum faceret.” See Bp. Bull on this 
passage, Def. Nic. Creed, pt. ii. p. 512. 
2 Cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 215. 
VOL.I.—17 
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existed in God an eternal potency of Fatherhood, there 
was a time when He could not be properly called 


“Father.” The Logos is immanent reason or thought 


before He is the uttered Word.* And by his insistance 
on this point Tertullian may be assumed to have been 
travelling along the same line of thought as “ those who 
at a later period tried to show that the Trinity is the 
eternal process of the Divine self-consciousness confront- 
ing itself with itself.” Tertullian, in short, grasps the 
distinction between the Divine substance of the Word 
and His separate personality: but he can only represent 
the distinction by fixing it in time. The Word ever 
existed in God; but He became personal, He became Son 
of God, when He came forth to create, to bring into 
actuality the Divine thought of the world? There are 
considerations, however, which ought to qualify this 
estimate of Tertullian’s doctrine, for he adduces images 
which at least suggest the notion of an _ eternal 
distinction between the hypostases of the Trinity. The 
conjunction of the three persons is illustrated by the 
simile of the root, the shrub, and the fruit ; their insepara- 
bility by that of the fountain, the stream, and the river; 
their coherence by the image of the sun, the ray, and the 
terminating point or apex of the ray.* Further, Ter- 
tullian nowhere speaks of the Son as “created.” His 
usual phrases are prolatum, prolatio (mpoBonr}), terms 


1 «*Non sermonalis a principio sed rationalis Deus, etiam ante prin- 
cipium,” adv. Prax. v. 

? Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 63. 

3 adv. Prax. vii.: ‘‘ Hee est nativitas perfecta Sermonis dum ex Deo 
procedit, conditus ab eo primum ad cogitatum in nomine Sophie: . . 
dehine generatus ad effectum.” 

4 adv. Pram, viii. 

Sic. ‘‘Prolatum dicimus Filium a Patre sed non separatum.” Cp. 
adv, Mare. ii. 27. Novatian (no doubt following Tertullian) insists on the 
distinction between ‘‘factum esse” and ‘‘ procedere” (de Trin. xv). 


“ 
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which he expressly defends as catholic in spite of their 
misuse by Valentinus.’ His difficulties seem to arise in 
fact partly from his Stoic preconceptions, partly from 
his reaction against Gnostic idealism. His thought is, so 
to speak, realistic, and is expressed in concrete imagery ; 
and to this realistic mode of thinking is due his repre- 
sentation of the Divine Sonship as an event or process of 
development in time. As we shall see, the very word 
“Sonship ” falls in with Tertullian’s tendency to change 
an “abstract process into a concrete relationship.” ” 

2. The other point which differentiates Tertullian’s 
Christology is his conception of the Son’s subordination. 
The idea is, of course, an integral part of the standard 
doctrine of the apologists. Tertullian’s treatment of it, 
however, is characteristically juristic, or even political. 
The earlier apologists had laid much stress on the minis- 
terial function of the Word, His origination at the 
Father’s will, and His dependence on it. The same line 
of thought is adopted by Tertullian, but is modified in a 
characteristic manner. The Son is said “to do nothing 
without the Father’s will,’ but rather in the sense that 
He exercises freely a delegated Divine power, than 
ministers to a superior. The Monarchia of God, as it 
seemed to Tertullian, might be secured by the idea of 
administration. “The Son,” he says, “ received all power 


from the Father. .. . We thus see that the Son is no 
obstacle to the Monarchia, although it is now deposited 
with the Son. ... No one, therefore, will impair it by 


admitting the Son [to it], since it is certain that it has 
been committed to Him by the Father, and hereafter is 
to be delivered up to the Father again.”® It is clear 
that Tertullian’s conception of the monarchia as singulare 


1 Cp. Justin’s mpoB\nbev yévynua, and see a note on mpofodj in New- 
man, Athanasian Treatises, vol. ii. p. 458. 
2 Wairbairn, op. cit. 394. 3 adv. Prax. iv. 
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et unicum imperium is the determining factor in his 
theology. In his view the Son and Holy Spirit differ 
from the Father, not in substance, but in rank, form, and 
aspect (specie); they exercise a plenary power which is 
inherent but derived. The Father is not prevented by 
the fact that He is sole ruler from “ ministering His own 
monarchy” through whatever agents He chooses. “I 
contend that no dominion so entirely belongs to one 
only . . . as not also to be administered through other 
persons closely connected [with it] whom it has provided 
as officials.” In a word, the unity of supreme authority 
is not impaired by its distribution among different agents. 
The Divine power is exercised and administered by 
thousands of angels and inferior beings. Why should it 
be supposed to suffer detriment or division if exercised 
by and through those who share the Divine substance, 
who embody “the very force, and the whole wealth 
(census) of the monarchia”? It is obvious that this 
image of administrative or economic unity falls short of 
the essential unity (wnitas substantew) which Tertullian 
elsewhere predicates of the Trinity. This strict sub- 
ordinatianism seemed to be the only escape from the 
charge of ditheism;? and it corresponded closely 
with Tertullian’s conception of the Divine work as pre- 
eminently self-revelation. God in His transcendental 
height can only descend to man and come within reach 
of his intelligence by means of an economic movement. 
The Trinity in a manner flows down from its source, as 
the light flows from the sun, or the stream from the 
fountain.® Deity in itself remains invisible, inaccessible, 
incomprehensible. The Son is Godhead passing over into 


ladv, Prax. iii. (notice the words persone and oficiales). 

2 adv. Prax. iii. 

31.c. viii. : “Ita Trinitas per consertos et connexos gradus a Patre 
decurrens, et monarchie nihil obstrepit, et ofkovoulas statum protegit.” 
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the finite, God made accessible, capable of converse with 
man, in that His Deity is not absolute but derived. He is 
the Light made endurable to human eyes by the softening 
and diminution of its splendour. Again, the Father is 
impassible, but the Son is capable of redemptive suffering. 
The stream which at its fountainhead is undisturbed may 
be troubled as it flows onward in its course; but it 
remains the same water, only subject to different con- 
ditions. In all this line of thought we see traces of the 
philosophic distinction between God’s transcendence and 
His self-manifestation; only to Tertullian the distinction is 
not one of abstract thought merely, but is capable of being 
expressed and represented under the concrete form of 
separate personalities. “ Whatever attributes,” he says to 
Marcion, “you require as worthy of God will be found 
in the Father, who is invisible, inaccessible, imperturbable, 
and (so to speak) the God of the philosophers; whereas 
the qualities which you censure as unworthy must be 
ascribed to the Son, who has been seen and heard and 
encountered, the witness (arbitro) and servant of the 
Father, uniting in Himself God and man, God in mighty 
deeds, in weaknesses man, in order that He may bestow 
on man as much as He takes from God. What in your 
eyes is the entire disgrace of my God, isin reality the very 
sacrament of man’s salvation. God held converse with 
man that man might learn to act as God. God put 
Himself on a level with man, that man might be able to 
be on a level with God. God was found little, that man 
might become exceeding great.” * 

Thus through the Divine Sonship the Deity is brought 
near to man and enters into relationship with him. It 
is the main office of the Son to reveal the invisible 
Father. Tertullian goes further, and in some very 
striking passages represents the Son as preparing and 


1 See cc, xiv., xvi., XXix. 2 adv, Mare, ii. 27. 
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training Himself, from the period of the creation onwards, 
for the Incarnation. This was the purpose of the Old 
Testament theophanies. They were preludes to the 
Incarnation, which from the beginning was the goal of 
the Divine “ generation ” or “ filiation.” “God object- 
tively realised amongst men in Christ is the climax of 
the idea of the world, is that final aim which gives unity 
to the world and completion to the Word, that is to 
the self-objectification of God.”1 The Son was ever 
“learning to be incarnate” and to converse with man- 
kind. In the Incarnation the self-manifestation of God 
reaches its culminating point. Through the “economy,” 
or dispensation involved in the Sonship of the Word, the 
“God of the philosophers” remains in His transcendence 
and yet is revealed. Jnvisibilis est, etst videatur ; incom- 
prehensibilis, etst per gratiam representetur ; inestimabilis, 
etst humanis sensibus cestimetur.? 

We are now in a position to estimate more clearly the 
importance of Tertullian’s Christology. Briefly expressed, 
the contribution of Tertullian to Christian thought is the 
expansion of the idea of the Sonship. Hitherto the idea 
of the Logos had been predominant. But with Tertullian, 
as Dorner says, “ the age of Logology is succeeded by the 
age of Sonship.” The defect of the Logos-doctrine had 
been its tendency to obscure the personal element in the 
Divine relations. The term “Logos” by itself was an 
abstraction ; it was incapable of conveying the fulness of 
the Christian thought. Even 8. John had supplemented 
the expression by the word povoyévns. It was the merit 
of Tertullian that he gave vitality and prominence to 


' Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 65. The passage referred 
to is adv. Prax. xvi: ‘“‘Ita semper ediscebat et deus in terris cum 
hominibus conversari, non alius quam sermo qui caro erat futurus.” Cp. 
adv. Mare, ii. 27. 

2 Apol. xvii, 
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the other scriptural term “Son,” and henceforth the idea 
of personality became a permanent factor in Trinitarian 
doctrine. The defect of Tertullian is that he considers 
the Word to have had no proper personal subsistence 
before the prolatio, His tendency is to regard the 
essence of the Son as eternal, but the personality as 
having an origin in time. It remained for Origen to 
combine the eternity of the Son’s essence with the thought 
of the generation of His person, in the phrase aiwvia 
yévunols.! But Tertullian’s statement, in spite of some 
confusions, has at least the great merit of introducing, 
and emphasising, the idea of moral relationships within 
the Deity, and so he marks a return on the part of 
theology to the ethical idea of God which, in the hands 
of Athanasius, was to be employed with such effect against 
Arianism.” 

Tertullian’s doctrine of the Incarnation bears many 
marks of individuality, but in the main follows that of 
Ireneus. Similar phrases to those of the earlier writer 
are used to describe the union of natures in Christ. He 
is homo Deo mixtus ;? caro hominis cum spiritu Dei. The 
distinction between caro and spiritus to denote the man- 
hood and the Godhead is one which Tertullian inherited. 
In his development of the idea of “ two natures” in Christ, 
he practically anticipates the language of Leo and the 
definition of Chalcedon. He grasps tenaciously the 


1See above, p. 241. Cp. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. pp. 79 ff Dorner 
holds that Tertullian uses the word jiliatio in a threefold sense. There is 
(1) an eternal filiation: God’s possession of His own Word within His 
being—this is a potential Sonship ; (2) temporal, the ‘‘ generation” of 
the Son, when He issues forth to create ; (3) final, the Incarnation: /.c. 
pp. 68, 69. 

2 Cp. Newman, Athanasian Treatises, vol. i. p. 53. 

3 Anol. xxi. ; ep. de Carne Christi, xviii. 

4 See adv. Prax. xxvii. ; observe that substantie is used by Tertullian for 
the later nature (pices) ; ep. Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 512 note. 
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unity of the person in whom two natures are conjoined : 
videmus duplicem statum, non; confusum sed congunctum in 
una persona Deum et hominem Jesum. He insists on 
the consequences of this unity in a passionate outburst, 
which is a good example of what was called at a later 
time communicatio idiomatum. “ Natus est (v.l. crucifixus) 
Dei Filius; non pudet quia pudendum est; et mortwus 
est Det Filius ; prorsus credibile est quia ineptum est; et 
sepultus resurreait; certum est quia impossibile.’ The 
_passage is valuable for its ethical tone. As it stands 
related to its context it is an answer to the Gnostic tenet 
that contact with the flesh was “unworthy” of God. 
The insinuation touches a chord of chivalry in Tertullian. 
Quodcunque Deo indignum est, he exclaims, mthi expedit ; 
salvus sum, st non confundar de Domino meo. He means 
that the true standard of what is reasonably to be 
expected from God must be love. Christ loved man in 
spite of his outward humiliation and the defilements of 
his origin; amavit utique quem magno redemit.2 What- 
ever substance He is pleased to assume, He Himself 
makes worthy of the honour.® 

Another point peculiar to Tertullian is his vehement 
insistance, in opposition to docetism and @ priori ideas 
of matter as essentially evil, on the dignity of the cor- 
poreal element in man’s nature. His Stoicism, as we 
have seen, inclined him to ascribe corporeity even to God, 
and to the soul of man. Accordingly he expends much 
pains in refuting false or inadequate ideas of Christ’s 
human nature. He maintains that Christ made our 
flesh His own—the very flesh which had become subject 
to sin; and that in assuming it He sanctified it from sin. 


1 de Carne Christi, v. 2 Ibid. iv. 

3 adv. Marc. iii. 10: ‘‘Nulla substantia digna est quam Deus induat. 
Quodcunque induerit, Ipse dignum facit.” 

4 See de Anima, v.-ix. 5 See de Carne Christt, iii.-vi. 
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His “Christian realism” carries him to great lengths, 
especially in his antagonism to the Valentinian idea that 
Christ’s body was of sidereal or spiritual texture,! not, 
like ours, of gross earthly material; and therefore not, 
like ours, born of woman. He glories in the sanctifica- 
tion by Christ of even the lowliest stages in the ascent of 
man. “Christ loved man even in his uncleannesses.” ? 
“ He reforms our birth by a second birth from heaven; 
He restores our flesh from all that oppresses it.” He 
cleanses it from every stain in the very act of assuming 
it in its integrity. This anti-docetic line of thought 
leads Tertullian to insist, as no writer before him had 
equally done, on the reality of our Lord’s human soul. 
Thus there was a complete and substantial assumption 
of our humanity by the Son of God;* Tertullian, as it 
were, pronounces the final judgment of the Church on 
docetism in all its manifold shapes and disguises.2 But 
his statements are by no means merely apologetic. He 
uses the strongest and most glowing language ® to describe 
the sanctity and dignity of the material which the Son 
of God has once condescended to assume and to make 
His own. The living God, the true God could surely 
“purge away by His own operation whatever vileness 
might attach to matter, and heal it.from all infirmity.” 
He could “purge the original substance of its dross.” 
“Nay,” cries Tertullian, “God forbid that He should 
abandon to everlasting destruction the labour of His own 
hands, the care of His own thoughts, the receptacle of 


1 gSua Wuxixdby. 2 de Carne Christi, iv. 

3 Ibid. x.; ep. Neander, Antignosticus, pp. 476, 477. 

4In de Carne Christi, xx., Tertullian uses the words concornatur, convis- 
ceratur. 

5 Cp. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 49. 

6 Fairbairn criticises the language as even materialistic. Christ in 
Mod. Theol. p. 97 note. 

7 de Resurr. Carnis. vi. 
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His own Spirit, the queen of His creation, the heir of His 
liberality, the priestess of His religion, the soldier of His 
testimony, the sister of His Christ.”1 The flesh has its 
share in redemption; the first Adam in the entirety of 
his nature is destined to be restored after the image of 
the second Adam. Matter has been consecrated by the 
Incarnation to be the veil and sacramental channel of 
the spiritual. “Since the soul is, in consequence of its 
salvation, chosen to the service of God, it is the flesh 
which actually renders it capable of such service. The 
flesh, indeed, is washed [in baptism] in order that the 
soul may be cleansed from stain; the flesh is anointed 
that the soul may be consecrated ; the flesh is signed 
[with the cross] that the soul too may be fortitied; the 
flesh is shadowed by the imposition of hands that 
the soul also may be illuminated by the Spirit; the 
flesh feeds on the body and blood of Christ that the 
soul likewise may be satiated with [the life of] 
God.” ? 

It only remains to notice Tertullian’s conception of 
the redemptive work of Christ. Though less of a mystic 
than Irenzus, he yet lays great stress on the Passion of 
Christ. One ground of his opposition to docetism is 
that if Christ’s sufferings be merely putative “the entire 
work of God is subverted,” for in Christ’s death “lies the 
whole weight and fruit of the Christian name.”* On the 
whole, the same idea of the fruits of Christ’s death is 
found both in Ireneus and Tertullian: the leading thesis 
of both writers is that God became man in order to exalt 
man to a Divine life. The term “satisfaction” appears 
in Tertullian, but not in relation to Christ’s work. It is 
connected with the legal view of sin which first becomes 

ET Canins 2c, viii. 
3 adv. Mare. iii. 8: ‘‘Totum Christiani nominis et pondus et fructus, 
mors Christi,” etc. 
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prominent in his system,' and reappears in Anselm. It 
should be added that there are traces here and there of 
the idea that redemption consists mainly in the know- 
ledge of God and His requirement for man. 

Closely connected with Tertullian is Novatian, the op- 
ponent of Cyprian, a man of harsh and austere temper, but 
as a writer calm in tone and cultivated in style. His 
treatise de Trinitate shows every mark of intellectual 
dependence on Tertullian, and admirably illustrates the 
general type of Christology which prevailed in the West 
about the middle of the third century. The work was very 
influential, and did much towards promoting the acceptance 
of the Logos-doctrine in the West. Novatian goes beyond 
Tertullian, however, in his insistance on the subordination 
of the Son, starting perhaps from an even more tran- 
scendental conception of God,’ and endeavouring to secure 
the Divine unity by attributing to the Son an absolute 
and complete subjection. Novatian, in fact, falls back 
upon the traditional doctrine inherited by Tertullian. 
Thus he declares that the Son was generated by an act 
of the Father’s will: quando wpse voluit, Sermo Filius 
natus est.2 He allows, indeed, that the Word ever was 
in the Father, but says that the Father must be thought 
of as in @ sense preceding the Son; like Tertullian, he 
expresses the relationship of ingenerate and generate as 
a process in time.* He follows Tertullian also in his 
description of the Divine generation as prolatio;° in his 


1 Thus he uses such terms as culpa, meritum, reatus, crimen, delictivm. 
See Harnack’s note, i. p. 524. The language of de Pen. ii. and iii. is 
almost exclusively legal in tone. On Tertullian’s use of satisfactio, see a 
note in Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc. i. p. 260. 

2 See de Trin. ii. and iii. NGS SSO 

4¢, xxxi.: ‘Quin et Pater illum etiam quadam ratione precedit quod 
necesse est quadammodo prior sit qua Pater sit. Quoniam aliquo pacto 
antecedat necesse est eum qui habet originem, ille qui originem nescit.” 

5c. XXil. 
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use of the word spiritus to denote the Divine nature ;* 
in his treatment of the theophanies; in calling Christ 
secunda Persona post Patrem;? but he goes beyond his 
master in asserting the Son’s subordination. The ws 
Divinitatis transmitted to the Son as an act of grace 
is finally per substantia communionem restored to the 
Father.2 Filius nihil ex arbitrio suo gerit nec ex constlio 
suo facit, nec a se venit, sed imperiis paternis omnibus et 
preceptis obedit: ut quamvis probet lum nativitas Filium, 
tamen morigera obedientia adserat illum paterne voluntatis, 
ex quo est, ministrum. The subjection of the Son, in 
fact, proves the unity of God. Dum se Patri i omnibus 
obtemperantem reddit, quamvis sit et Deus, unum tamen 
Deum Patrem de obedientia sua ostendit ex quo et originem 
trawit. 

In fact, the relationship between Father and Son is 
ultimately one of unity, not essential, but moral. Thus 
commenting on the text, Hyo et Patrem unum sumus, 
Novatian says, Unum neutraliter positum societatis con- 
cordiam non unitatem persone, sonat.6 He practically 
excludes Patripassianism by reducing the unity of the 
Divine Persons to a kind of ethical relationship. 

There are striking passages of the de Trinitate which 
show Novatian’s great anxiety to be true to the tradition 
of the Church (regula veritatis), and to the scriptural 
testimony that Christ is no mere man but Divine? 
Novatian discerns very clearly that there is danger in 
ignoring any portion of recorded truth, especially when 
Scripture witnesses throughout to the Deity of Christ. ~ 

1 @.g., C. XXIV. Sorex vie 

°c, xxvi.; cp.xxxi.: ‘Dum gradatim reciproco meatu illa Majestas atque 
Divinitas ad Patrem qui dederat eam rursum ab illo ipso Filio missa 
revertitur et retorquetur.” 

BICC. X XVI), KOR, 

®See (¢.g.) a passage that suggests a comparison with Leo’s tome, 
illustrating the duality of natures in Christ, c. xi. 
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He also observes acutely that Sabellianism has at least 
the merit of being Divinitatis Christi argumentum grande 
atque precipuum.* But on the whole he gives us an 
impression of intellectual embarrassment. He is ham- 
pered, as Tertullian is, by the associations of the word 
“person.” He dreads the charge of ditheism if he allows 
the existence of two distinct persons who are Divine. 
Christ’s personality therefore he regards as having had 
its origin in time. Clearly what was necessary was a 
more profound idea of personality in regard to the God- 
head. “In the domain of spirit,’ says Dorner, “ex- 
clusiveness is not necessary to the maintenance of 
distinctions, as in the finite, material world. There, on the 
contrary, as Tertullian already vaguely felt, distinctions 
confirm unity; for a unity evolved out of distinctions 
is more compact and self-sufficient. . . . In the domain 
of spirit, the unity is not an abstract identity or contin- 
uity, but one that posits and confirms distinctions.” * 
Passing to Hippolytus we come in contact with a 
theologian who may be regarded as a link, like Ireneus, 
between the East and West. Probably he had spent 
much time in the East, before he settled as a presbyter 
of the Church at Rome. His history is very obscure, 
but he first rises into prominence as the opponent of 
Callistus (circ. 220). It seems probable that when 
Callistus betrayed Sabellian leanings, Hippolytus allowed 
himself to be elected bishop by his followers, and it seems 
likely enough that he made Portus the scene of his 
activity. His connections with Irenzus and possibly 
with Origen give to his theology a peculiar importance 
and interest.* It evidently bears the impress of a 


1¢, xxiii.; ep. the question ascribed to Noetus (Hipp. ¢. Moet. i.), ri 
ody Kakody Tod doédfwv Tov Xprordy. 

2 Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii, pp. 82, 83. 

3 See Lightfoot, S. Clement, vol. ii. pp. 317-477. 
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period when East and West were still in constant and 
close communication. It retains some of the characteristics 
peculiar to each school that we have been considering. 
Thus his general doctrine of the Godhead is Platonistic. 
God is originally solitary ;* but was never dXoyos, dcogos, 
advvatos, or aBovXevtos. God existed in plurality (aroAds 
7v). The Logos subsisted within the Godhead, “ having 
in Himself the preconceived ideas that were hidden in 
the Father” ;? when the Father willed, and as He willed, 
the Logos was “ begotten,’—issued forth as light from 
light in order to create, and to dispose all things accord- 
ing to the will of God. 

Here Hippolytus restates the Logos-doctrine in the 
terms which had now become traditional with ante- 
Nicene writers. The Logos ever existed in God as the 
unspoken thought of the universe (€vdia0eTos Tod TayTos 
Noyeouos); but His true “generation” took place in 
connection with creation. Thus “ begotten,’ the Logos 
stood over against God as “a second Person” (érepos). 
“The Word or Reason proceeding forth was manifested in 
the universe as Son of God (ais @eo0d).”* The charge 
of “ditheism” is met by Hippolytus as by Tertullian. 
“T say not that there are two Gods, but [I speak of] two 
persons (mpdcw7ra $ud), and of a third dispensation, even 
the grace of the Holy Ghost.”* The Logos then became 
Son of God, became a distinct hypostasis with a view 
to creation. Indeed, the name Son properly belonged 
to Him only as incarnate. “ For the Word pre-incarnate 
(adcapxos Adyos) was not perfect Son, although He was 
perfect and only-begotten Word.”° This statement of 


' Phil. x. 32: Oeds els, 6 rpGros kal wdvos Kal dardyTwy rovnrijs Kal KUpios, 
avyxpovov éxxev ovdev, x.r.d. Cp. c. Noet. x. 

* Phil. x. 33.: Exe ev EauT@ Tas év 7S warpl mpocvvonbeioas ldéas. 

Pe, INO pak 4¢, Noet. xiv. 

>¢. Noel, xv.: Adyor by tidy mpoonyspeve 51a 7d wed? abTOY yeveo bal. 
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the temporality of the Sonship is even more explicit than 
that of Tertullian, and equally decided is Hippolytus’ 
insistance on the Son’s subordination: His absolute 
dependence on the Father’s will in the fulfilment of His 
functions as creator, and enlightener of the prophets, 
and revealer of God. 

Similar to the treatment of Tertullian is Hippolytus’ 
mode of dealing with the Divine unity. God is One, 
but in the economy is revealed as threefold, each Person 
of the Divine Triad being an object of faith and 
worship. The unity of the Three is of a moral kind 
(oikovouia cupdevias): it consists in a differentiation 
of functions.? “The Father decrees, the Son executes.” 
‘‘The Father commands, the Son obeys, the Spirit gives 
understanding. The Father is above all, the Son is 
through all, the Holy Ghost im all... The Father 
willed, the Son accomplished, the Spirit manifested.” 3 
Again, Hippolytus escapes the charge of Sabellianism by 
insisting (c. Moet. xiv.) that each person of the Trinity 
has a claim to be “acknowledged” by man, and that the 
unity of God can only be properly adored if with the 
Father, the Son and Spirit be recognised. The seemingly 
Arian element in Hippolytus’ Christology consists not in 
his denial of the eternity of the Logos, but in the asser- 
tion that, as Son, the Logos had a beginning in time.* 

The statement of the Incarnation by Hippolytus is 

1¢, Noet. xiv. 

2 Cp. c. Noet, viii: mas cls beds; . . pla Stvamis Tovrov, Kal boo peév 
Kara Thy Stvapuy, els éote Debs, Soov dé Kara Ti olkovoulav, Tpixys (1. TpixF 
vel rpix@s] 7 érlderécs. 

3 ¢. Noet. xiv. 

4 The passage Phil. x. 33, ef yap Oebv ce HOEAnoE Trotfoat, EdbvaTo" eyes 
Tod Aéyou TO mapadetyua, scarcely seems to warrant Harnack’s inference 
(Dogmeng. i. 493 note) that Hipp. expressly accentuates the creaturediness 
of the Logos. Indeed, the idea seems excluded by the context, where the 
Logos is contrasted with the world: 6 Aéyos udvos €& airod* bid kai Beds, 
ovola imdpxwr Oeod. 06 dé Kbapos €& obdEévOS, K.T.D. 
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rich, full, and somewhat mystical in tone,—following the 
lines of Ireneus. If at times his tendency is to regard 
the Incarnation as no more than a theophany of an 
exalted kind, there are qualifying passages which em- 
phatically assert the reality and completeness of Christ’s 
human nature. In the last two chapters of the fragment 
contra Noetwm (xvii, xviii.) Hippolytus gives a summary 
of his belief, which he traces to the tradition of the 
apostles. He holds a real descent of the Word from 
heaven (a7 otpavav xatydGev), the assumption by Him 
of a true body and reasonable soul of the Virgin Mary, in 
order to undergo a complete human experience (yeyoves 
mavta dca éotly advOpwios), as the new Man, and to 
restore fallen humanity by raising it into the life of 
incorruption. The concluding chapter (xviii.) gives a 
series of antithetic contrasts intended to enforce the 
substantial reality and integrity of either nature, and 
anticipating the main thought of Leo’s Lpisile to Flavian. 
In the treatise on Christ and Antichrist there is a passage 
which forcibly recalls the language of the Alexandrine 
Clement. “The Word shows His compassion and His 
freedom from respect of persons, by the saints, enlighten- 
ing them, and schooling them as may be most advantageous 
to us, like a skilful physician, understanding the weakness 
of men. And the ignorant He loves to teach, while the 
erring He turns again to His own true way. And by 
those who live in faith He is easily found, while to those 
of pure eye and holy heart who desire to knock at the 
door, He opens immediately. For He casts away none 
of His servants as unworthy of the Divine mysteries.” ? 
On the other hand, the influence of Irenzus is very 
apparent in Hippolytus’ description of Christ as “ the new 
Man,” “ wearing the nature of the old man as a robe,” 


1 de Christo et Antichr. iii. The somewhat elaborate simile drawn from 
weaving (in ¢. iv.) recalls the manner of Ignatius, 
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and sanctifying each stage of life “that to every age He 
might become Himself a law.”* Akin, too, to the general 
standpoint of the apologists is the conception of redemp- 
tion as afOapoia, and the thought of the pre-incarnate 
activity of the Word in a process of continuous revelation 
through the law and the prophets.? 

A comparison of Hippolytus’ statements with those of 
Tertullian will justify us in regarding these two writers 
as the most prominent champions of the Logos-doctrine 
in the West during the third century... Their argumen- 
tative efforts to give expression to the traditional belief 
are instructive by their comparative failure. It remained 
for Origen to bring out the full significance of those 
images (the sun and its ray, the fountain and its 
source) by which theologians found themselves obliged 
to supplement their reasonings. In an age of intensely 
keen intellectual activity it is instructive to notice that 
the germ of further progress was contained in the simple 
statement of 8. John, God is Light. 


§ ITV. THE CiLosE or TuHrrp CENTURY CHRISTOLOGY 


In the course of our survey of different types of Christ- 
ological doctrine, we are now approaching the close of the 
ante-Nicene period. The tendencies which were to come 
into open collision in the fourth century became more and 
more clearly defined in the last decades of the third cen- 
tury. The doctrine of the Logos had established itself as 
an accepted element in the Christology of the Church, and 
on all sides there was a growing disposition to formulate 


1 Phil. x. 83: év Bly dia rdons HrLKias éhndrvObra, tva maon HAtKia avrods 
vouos yevnOy. Cp. Iren. ii. 22. 4, iii, 18. 7. 
2¢.9. c. Noet. xi. 
3 Notice in c. Noet. xv. the hint that the Logos-doctrine is new, and 
accordingly unwelcome. 
VOL, 1.18 
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the results of the conflict with Gnosticism and Monarchian- 
ism in fixed and artificial symbols. The generation that 
preceded the Council of Nica was, in fact, a period of 
mutual explanations and of formulated creeds. The 
technical terms of Nicene theology were all, or most of 
them, already current, but their connotation was not as 
yet exactly determined.” On all sides the great incon- 
venience of not possessing a regulative standard of faith 
was becoming manifest. The ancient baptismal creeds 
were inadequate in view of the problems that had been 
raised by theological science, and the speculations in 
which gifted individuals like Origen had indulged. In 
the years which followed Origen’s death, it became evi- 
dent that the Logos-doctrine might be very differently 
interpreted, according as it was combined with a very 
strict conception of the Divine unity, or with a tendency 
to lay particular stress on the distinctions of personality 
in the Godhead. Of this divergence the correspondence 
between Dionysius of Alexandria (d. 265) and his name- 
sake of Rome (d. 269) is a prominent illustration. It 
has, indeed, been regarded as a prelude to the Arian 
dispute of the next century. 

Dionysius “the great” of Alexandria belonged to the 
school of Origen, and appears to have inherited something 
of his master’s spirituality, wisdom, and rare moderation 
in controversy. In his endeavours to cope with the 
widespread Sabellianism prevailing among the clergy of 
the Pentapolis, Dionysius addressed letters to certain 
bishops, in one of which, intending to assert the distinct- 
ness of the Son’s personality, he allowed himself to use 


1 Harnack, Dogmeng. i. 708. 

? See a list in Harnack, /.c. 692, note 2. Perhaps the most important 
are ovola—tmrboracis—xrifew, and movetv—édpootcvos—ex THs ovcias Tod 
matpds—hy bre ovK tw—erepos kat’ ovolav—tvwors odcwwdns—evwors Kard 
perouglav—évotketv, 
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unguarded expressions of the extreme subordinatianist 
type, which so perplexed the recipients that the letter 
was made the subject of formal complaint to Dionysius, the 
bishop of Rome. It was discussed in a synod held at 
Rome soon after 260. The bishop of Rome himself issued 
a document (to be noticed presently) of a mediating 
tendency, condemning both the Sabellianists and their 
opponents, but without naming Dionysius. At the same 
time he wrote privately to the bishop of Alexandria asking 
for explanations. In reply Dionysius wrote a lengthy 
treatise in four books (€\eyyos Kai drroAoyia), in which 
he complained that some of his expressions had been 
wrested from their true context and purport, and vindi- 
cated his orthodoxy at length. 

The language complained of was as follows: Dionysius 
had stated that the Son of God was a creature (aolnua 
kal yevntov), and that He was not by nature a Son in 
the proper sense (duvaex idiov), but in essence foreign to 
the Father (&évov xa’ ovciav); that the Father was 
related to Him as the husbandman to the vine or the 
shipbuilder to the boat; that being a creature (7ro/nua) 
He was not before He was created (yévyrat). 

This language as it stands is indefensible, and might 
have been more wisely withdrawn; but it is qualified, 
first, by the writer's purpose. He calls the Son a 
creature, because, like his great master, he could find no 
guarantee of His distinct personality except by insisting 
on His subordination in rank. It is true that he goes 
far beyond Origen in the reiterated expression zroinpa, 
but his intention was wholly different from that of Arius. 
He desired to emphasise the personality,? not the creature- 
liness, of the Logos. His language is, in fact, a premature 

lap. Ath. de sent. Dion. iv. Athanasius defends these illustrations as 


avOpwrlyws elpnucva, X., 7.e. as relating to our Lord’s human nature. 
* Ath, l.c. : xatpod kal rpoowmov mpdpacts etdxvoev adrov Toadra ypayat, 
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deduction from the Logos-doctrine which he inherited 
from Origen. Secondly, the expressions used were 
qualified by the images employed to illustrate his 
meaning. He adopted the accepted simile of the 
fountain and the stream, the root and the plant. 
Finally, Dionysius explains himself fully in the letter to 
Dionysius of Rome. Here he enlarges on the image of 
the sun and its radiance ; the Son of God is amatvyaocpua 
gatos aidiov, and therefore Himself aidvos. Next, he 
recognises the word 6yoovc1os, which, he admits, gives 
the sense of Scripture, though not actually found there ; 
and he illustrates the term by the figure of a parent 
and child; so far the letter implicitly anticipates the 
Nicene doctrine. The doubtful word routs is ex- 
plained by Dionysius to mean, as applied to the Father, 
“author” of the Son’s being. The Son is “ produced” 
as the word is “produced,” by him who utters it; 
moinots is a term applicable to literary and other “ pro- 
duction.” Finally, Dionysius accepts the phrase actually 
employed in the formal document of his namesake, t7v 
Tpiada eéis THY povada cuyKeharaoipeba”2 Dionysius 
of Rome had regarded the language of the Alexandrine 
as tritheistic,—implying troctaces pewepiopéevas Kal 
Oeorntas tpeis. Dionysius repudiates any notion of 
“division” of substance, in terms which indicate that 
already there is confusion between the different senses 
of wrdctacis. The Western bishop uses trocracts for 
the common substance or essence (ovcia) of the Godhead ; 
the Alexandrine uses t7roctaces as virtually equivalent ~ 
to mpoowra, persons.’ 

Thus it may fairly be maintained that Dionysius of 


1Dion. Alex. Fragm. Lp. ad D. Rom. ap. Routh, Rel. Sacer. iii. 393 : 
olda 5 Kal wéuynuae, mdelova Tpoclels TOY cuyyevGv Omoubpara, K.T.Dr. 

? Routh, Rel. Sacer. iii. 395 ; ep. 374. 

3 See note in Routh, /.c. p. 383, 
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Alexandria ultimately returns to Origen’s position, and, 
indeed, he seems to state the doctrine of the eternity of 
the Son with less restriction than his master. The Son 
is eternal; the light never existed without its radiance. 
If the Father is the self-existent reason (vods, or Adyos 
éyxeiwevos), the Son is the forthcoming reason (Adyos 
mpoTnowv). Each is in the other: ovte 6 vots adoyos, 
oUTE avous 0 AOyos.! 

The dogmatic statement of Dionysius of Rome is 
preserved by Athanasius.2? Like later utterances of 
Roman bishops, it displays the instinctive tenacity with 
which the Roman Church clung to the statements of the 
creed, accepting them in the fixed traditional sense, and 
making no attempt to reconcile apparent contradictions. 
The statement is an admirable example of the via media, 
taking the middle course between Sabellianism, ze. the 
false interpretation of the Divine unity, and tritheism, 
ze. the division of the Divine substance. It also con- 
demns the “adoptianist” view of the Theodotians and 
Paul the Samosatene. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
thus summed up: “It must needs be that with the God 
of the universe the Divine Word is united, and the Holy 
Ghost must repose and habitate in God; thus in One as 
in a summit, I mean the God of the universe, the 
omnipotent, must of necessity the Divine Triad be 
gathered up and brought together.”? There follows a 
scriptural proof that Christ is no creature. Scripture 
speaks of His yévynows, but not of any mAdous or 

1 Routh, dc. 398; cp. Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i, vol. ii. pp. 
180, 181. 

2 de Decret. Nic. Syn. xxvi. See Routh, l.c. pp. 373 ff 

3 Hv@ocOa yap avdyKn TOE Oe@ TaV Swv Tov Gelov Abyor: Eudihoxwpetv Se 
TO Oem Kal évdvuracOar Set 7d dyiov mvedua on Kal Thy Belay tpidda eis 
&ya domep eis Kopupyv tiva (rov Bedy THY bAwWY TOY TavToKpdTopa éyw) 
ouyKeparaovobal re kal cuvdyeoOa maca avaykn (trans. by Newman, Ath, 
Treatises, i. 45). 
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moinows. “For if He became a Son (yéyover vids), there 
was a time when He was not. But He ever was, if so 
be He is in the Father as He Himself declares” (S. Jo. 
xiv. 11). It is noticeable also that the text Prov. viii. 
22 (LXX. éxrticé pe, x.7..) is explained by Dionysius to 
mean, “ He set me over the works made by Him.” 

This celebrated dispute, if it is to be so called, thus 
ended in a practical agreement as to the nature and 
person of the Son. As Dorner remarks, the withdrawal 
of the Alexandrine Dionysius from his untenable position 
not only did justice to the general Christian consciousness 
of the Redeemer’s person. It made conspicuously plain 
the fact that “no one of the disputants was disposed to 
treat the Son as a mere creature.” Accordingly the Church 
advanced to meet the Arian struggle with its common 
consciousness greatly strengthened, and the settlement 
now arrived at was a prelude to the decision of Nica. 

Later writers of the school of Origen developed or 
expounded their teacher’s system ; but the fourth century 
had scarcely begun before there appeared some decided 
symptoms of reaction, and a tendency to return to the 
simple scriptural presentment of Christ’s person and 
work. The most celebrated Origenists of the last quarter 
of the third century were Pierius, Theognostus, Hieracas, 
and Gregory Thawmaturgus. 

Pierius, known as “ Origenes Junior,” was head of the 
catechetical school and the teacher of Pamphilus, the 
apologist of Origen. It would appear that his termin- 
ology, and his statements on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, were open to misconception? Theognostus, in his 
Hypotyposes, developed and formulated the theology of 
Origen, and is adduced by Athanasius as a witness to the 

1 Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 185. 


2 See the passage from Photius in Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. 429 ff. (He 
spoke of dv0 ovola: or pices in the sense of vroordcets. ) 
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consubstantiality of the Son! Mieracas is the link 
between Origenism and the monastic system of Egypt. 
The Panegyric on Origen by Gregory (d. 270) of Neo- 
Czsarea in Pontus (Thaumaturgus), shows that the latter 
entirely accepted his teacher’s doctrine of the Trinity. The 
creed ascribed to Gregory, and said to have been taught 
to catechumens in his church, is in fact “a compendium 
of the Origenistic theology.”* Pamphilus and Eusebius 
of Cesarea must also be mentioned as notable disciples 
of the Alexandrian school. On the other hand, Peter of 
Alexandria (mart. 311) did not shrink from freely con- 
tradicting some of the less defensible points of Origen’s 
system (eg. his doctrine of a premundane fall); while in 
Methodius of Patara (cire. 300) appears a theologian who, 
writing from Origen’s own Platonistic standpoint, rejects 
the main bulk of his opinions. His position resembles 
that of Ireneus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, his Christ- 
ology being of a mystical and ascetic type. It is not, 
however, necessary to describe it in detail for our present 
purpose.* 

Nor is it necessary to trace the course of Christological 
thought in the West beyond Dionysius. In him already 
the characteristic features of later Western theology are 
apparent. The subordinatianism of Tertullian has been 
repressed ; there is no longer any effort to fix im tame the 
mystery of the hypostatic distinctions within the Deity. 
The scriptural testimony of the Son’s Deity is accepted 


1 de Decr. Nic. Syn. xxv. The statement of Photius that Theognostus 
called the Son a creature (xricua) is questioned by Bull (Def. Nic. Creed, 
bk. ii. c, 10, § 8), but is accepted by Routh, Rel. Sacr. ili. 418, 419. 

2 See Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 485 ff. 

3 Harnack, Dogmeng. i. 707 note. 

4 See Harnack, i. 695-705. Harnack regards the theology of Methodius 
as highly significant, in its union of the rule of faith with Origenistic 
science, of theoretic optimism with world-renunciation, of mysticism with 
biblical ‘‘realism,” etc. Dorner says little (div. i. vol. ii. pp. 175 ff.). 
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by Dionysius as an indisputable foundation, just as it is 
in a later age by Leo in his letter to Flavian; and there 
is no trace of any speculative interest in the profound 
problems which agitated the East. The Western Church 
was already occupied with immense practical and 
administrative tasks; it regarded the faith as an instru- 
ment for achieving the moral transformation of the 
world, but its passive resistance to innovations in 
doctrine proved to be of the most decisive importance in 
the doctrinal struggles of the next century. 


1. The Close of Third Century Theology ; the Council of 
Antioch (269). 


The most conspicuous event of the latter half of the 
century was the council held at Antioch to consider the 
teaching of Paul of Samosata in 269. This council was 
in point of fact the last of a series of three synods, the 
first of which assembled as early as 264, chiefly owing 
to the exertions of the venerable bishop of Alexandria, 
Dionysius. Firmilian of Czsarea (Cappadocia) presided 
over the first synod, and Gregory was present. In the 
final council the chief part was taken by the presbyter 
Malchion, a skilful dialectician of the Antiochene school, 
who is said by Jerome to have been the actual writer of 
the synodical letter addressed to the bishops of Rome 
and Alexandria.+ 

The most important doctrinal result of the Antiochene 
synods is the letter addressed by six bishops to Paul. 
It illustrates the tendency which was now widely preval- 
ent, to formulate the faith in philosophical and _ technical 
phraseology. It is also of great significance as gathering 
up in one authoritative document the results of a century 
of active speculation and fertile thought. Finally, it 
shows how anxious the Fathers were to keep within the 

1 See the letter in Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. pp. 303 ff. 
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lines of Scripture and tradition. It is begging a large 
question to say that the faith has here been trans- 
formed into a system of speculative theology. The con- 
troversies of the century had necessitated the use of new 
weapons, and the restatement of the faith in terms of 
current science and metaphysics. But the mind of S. 
John had moved among conceptions not less abstract 
than those of the Antiochene definition, and it has never 
been successfully shown that the more elaborate termin- 
ology conceals any real addition to the substance of the 
Church’s original faith. The effort after exact expression 
was characteristic of the Greek mind, as in a later age 
the craving for concrete realisation of the objects of faith 
was characteristic of the Western mind. Theology does 
not necessarily lose its hold on the primary verities of 
religious faith by becoming philosophic; it does not 
desert Scripture because it borrows its weapons from the 
schools ; it does not add to the contents of the creed by 
the development of its terminology. The most notable 
points in the synodical letter to Paul, which is cast some- 
what in exegetical form, are the following :? 

1. The bishops insist that they are only committing 
to writing the traditional faith of the Church, handed 
down from the apostles “who were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.” This position recalls the line of 
defence against Gnosticism which Ireneus, Hippolytus 
and Tertullian had found effective, and which nad not been 
overlooked even by the bold thinkers of Alexandria. 

2. A marked pre-eminence is assigned to the Father. 
He is ayévvntos, els, dvapyos, doparos, avardolwros, K.7.r. 
This entirely reflects the tendency of the time towards 
an abstract, Hellenic conception of God, akin to that of 
Philo and the Neo-Platonists. The defect of this view 
is that it is primarily intellectual rather than ethical, | 

1 See Routh, Rel. Sacr. ili. pp. 289 ff. 
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and that it logically necessitates a strictly subordinatianist 
view of the Son’s nature and work. God is regarded 
as an object of knowledge transcending human thought, 
and only revealed, and that imperfectly, by the Son. 

3. Doctrine of the Son: vids yervnros, wovoryeris, etKav 
Tod aopatov Geod, mpwtdotoKxos macys KTicews. It may 
be noticed that this phraseology is almost entirely Scrip- 
tural. The letter goes on to describe Christ as pre-existent 
(1po atw@veyv dvta); very God, not merely in virtue of 
Divine foreknowledge (zpoyvecer), but God “both in 
essence and hypostasis” (ovcia kat tmoctdce).. The 
Godhead of the Son is demonstrated from the Scriptures ; 
and His work is described in the usual subordinatianist 
terms. He “ever was with the Father,’ and “ fulfilled 
the Father’s will in the creation of the universe,” being 
no mere instrument or abstract attribute of God, but a 
Son generated by the Father “as a living and personal 
energy” (Sacav évépyeray kal évuTéatatov); revealed in 
the Old Testament as one who conversed with the patri- 
archs, in fulfilment of the Father’s counsel; described 
sometimes as “ Angel,’ sometimes as “Jehovah” or 
“God.” Throughout the document we are struck by the 
prominence assigned to the Logos as “Creator” and 
“Revealer” of God. This Hellenic conception of the 
Logos was undoubtedly dominant during the whole 
period now drawing to its close. The mediatorial 
function of the Son is barely recognised in the statement 
that the law was given to Moses “ by the ministration of 
the Son” (dvaxovodvtos), in virtue of which the title* 
Healtns is given to Him in Gal. iii. 19. It will be 
noticed that the mode and time of the yévynots are not 


’ ojala and baéoracts seem here employed to express the Son’s real indi- 


vidual subsistence as a distinct personality. ovcla is used in a sense 
inclining to the later Aristotelian usage, implying the veality of the Son’s 
pre-existence. 
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touched upon, from which we may infer that the Origenist 
conception of the “eternal generation” is tacitly suggested 
in the phrase otv T6 ratpi aiel d6vta. Further, yevvav 
is used to the exclusion of the material imagery implied 
in the phrases mpoPod%, prolatio, etc. Lastly, the free 
identification and interchange of the terms “ Word” and 
“Son” marks a distinct step forward towards the 
Christology of Athanasius. 

4. The doctrine of the Incarnation is next stated. 
The Incarnation is at once a condescension on the part 
of one who is “God and Lord of all created things,” and 
a mission on the part of the supreme Father. It 
involves a true union of Godhead and manhood whereby 
a human body (cama) is made the receptacle of the ful- 
ness of Deity, and becomes “ deified” through inseparable 
union with Godhead. In Jesus Christ a single Divine 
person “emptied Himself of the state of equality with 
God” and became man in accordance with Old Testament 
prophecy. 

It should be observed that no reference is made to 
the human soul of Christ,! and in the scriptural quota- 
tions by which the above statement is illustrated, the 
old distinction between mvedua (Christ’s higher nature, 
or Deity) and the flesh (c@ua) which He assumed, 
reappears. There is also, no doubt, a reference to 
Origen in the statement that in so far as He is Christ 
[the Logos] is “ one and the same in substance” (ovcia), 
albeit He is conceived of under many é7revoiau? 

The rejection of the word opuoovaros by the Antiochene 
Synod will be noticed below. It is only necessary at 
this point to remark that the result of the synod implies 


1 The Incarnation is called cdpxwors. 

24.e. ‘economic functions, relations to the world,” Bigg, Christian 
Platonists, p. 168. ovata seems to be equivalent to ‘‘ persona subsistens.” 
Routh, ad loc. 
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the victory of Alexandrine thought over tendencies which 
were first conspicuously displayed by Paul of Samosata, 
but which reappeared in the school of Lucian, and 
ultimately in Nestorianism. The Alexandrine teachers 
treated the pre-existence of Christ as the central point 
of their theology. They busied themselves in specula- 
tions respecting the generation and premundane condition 
of the Logos; they “made it their chief concern . 

to bring out distinctly the difference of kind between the 
fact of God’s becoming man, and a mere influence of God 
upon a man; and to fix the attention upon the incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable side of the mystery.”* The 
Antiochene theology was critical and historical, “ inclined 
to seek after clear and well-defined conceptions for the 
understanding ”; and it accordingly preferred to form its 
idea of Christ from the simple gospel narratives, insisting 
on the distinctness and individuality of the figure 
portrayed in them, and having only a languid interest in 
the strictly theological problems raised by the Johannine 
doctrine of the Logos. The position of Arius represents, 
from this point of view, a stage or halting-place in a 
progressive movement of thought. Arianism is a mere 
compromise between the purely adoptianist view of 
Christ and the Logos-doctrine in its current subordina- 
tianist form.? What the Church rejected in the Anti- 
ochene definition was the Ebionitic conception of Christ 
as an inspired or Divinely-indwelt man. The appearance 
of the pre-existent Son of God in bodily form was 
authoritatively declared to be de fide within the Catholic 
Church, as the rightful interpretation of the complex fact 
described in Holy Scripture. 


' Neander, Church History, vol. iv. p. 107 (E.T.). 

? Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 646. 

> The letter contains upwards of forty passages from Scripture, more 
than half of which are taken from the New Testament. 
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2. Confusions in Ante-Nicene Terminology 


The language of theological writers in the first three cen- 
turies is admittedly inadequate. It is well known that their 
shortcomings in this respect gave occasion to Petavius 
to insist that almost all the ante-Nicene Fathers held the 
very opinions attributed to Arius, and condemned in 325. 
“Tt is most clear,” he says, “that Arius was a genuine 
Platonist, and that he followed the opinion of those ancient 
writers who, while as yet the point had not been developed 
and settled, had fallen into the same error.”* He points 
particularly to the fact that many ante-Nicene writers | 
hold that the Son was not coeternal with the Father, nor 
coequal ; but that He was produced by an act of the 
Divine will as an instrument for the work of creation. 

A. candid examination, however, of these writers will 
scarcely justify this strange conclusion. Rather it will 
be found that their language is unstudied, and of a free, 
devotional type, such as would be natural enough to men 
engaged in a conflict concerning the fundamental truths 
of faith, with Ebionitic and Gnostic tendencies alternately. 
Certainly, “they were in difficult and untried circum- 
stances; they were making experiments in unknown 
regions of thought.” What wonder, then, if their 
language is inconsistent, “ tentative, and provisional.”? 

1. Thus we find what may be called “ theopaschite ”, 
language in the sub-apostolic writers, eg. alua Geod, 
mabnuata Ocod, o Geos mérovOev; and even Tertullian 
speaks of “God crucified,” “the flesh of God,” etc? 


1 Petay. de Trin. i. 5. 7, quoted by Bull, Def. Nic. Creed, i. 10. The 
treatise of Bull aims at showing that Petavius’ view is ‘‘ manifestly 
repugnant to the truth, and most unjust and insulting to the holy 
Fathers, whether those of the Council of Nice, or those who preceded it,”’ 

2 Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 429. 

3 See references in Lightfoot, S. Clement, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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Such expressions imply a belief in the Deity of Christ, 
but would be dangerous in controversy with Gnosticism, 
as seeming to allow passibility in the Godhead ; and they 
would become still more objectionable in view of Patri- 
passianism like that of Noetus or Praxeas. The price, 
in fact, paid for securing the full Divinity of the 
Word would be an obscuration of hypostatic distinctions 
within the Deity. 

2. Little needs to be said of the common tendency to 
insist overmuch on the subordination of the Son. Some 
writers, like Justin, lay exaggerated stress on the 
ministerial functions of the Son in creation and revela- 
tion. Justin even calls Him “another God under the 
Creator of the universe.” Others, like Origen, regard 
the derivation of the Son’s substance as an element in 
His being which constitutes not mere inferiority, but 
generic difference." In the same way Tertullian con- 
trasts the Son, whose essence is derivatio tottus et portio, 
with the Father, who is the “ entire substance ” of Deity. 
We have already remarked in regard to this point 
of the Son’s subordination, that it is urged in the 
interests of the Divine unity, the object of third century 
writers being to maintain, against Gnosticism and 
paganism, the continuity of the monotheistic revelation 
of the Old Testament. It is the One and self-same God 
who reveals Himself through the ministry of the pre- 
existent Word in the Old Testament, and in the incarnate 
Word of the New. Uppermost in their minds is the 
ministrative office of the Son. : 

3. Again, as to the mode and conditions of the Divine 
yévynors, occasional statements are made which indicate 
the want of fixed connotation in the terms employed, 
and a defective conception of the Godhead. There seem 
to be, indeed, three, if not four, senses of the word yévynats. 


1 Origen even uses the phrase, &repos kar’ odciay ; ep. p. 245, 
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(a) It is used to denote the mystery of the Son’s 
eternal coexistence with the Father. In this sense the 
Son’s “generation” is not an event in time, but an 
intemporal and necessary relationship to the Father. 
“This alone,” says Bishop Bull, “is the true and properly 
so-called nativity of the Word.”? This sense of yévynats 
is rather implied than expressed in the favourite images 
by which the Son’s relationship to the Father is described, 
—the sun and its radiance, the fountain and stream, ete. 

(0) The term may mean that act of condescension 
whereby the Logos proceeds forth from the Father to 
create the universe ; that change of state whereby the 
eternal Word from being évé:dOeros became mpodopies ; 
passed from a state of repose to one of energetic mani- 
festation. 

(c) yévvnows may also be used for the actual nativity 
in time by which the Word became flesh; or (d) the 
resurrection (cp. Ps. ii. 7, LXX.). 

The tendency of the ante-Nicene Fathers is to use 
yevynows in the second of the above significations, imply- 
ing that the Word became hypostatised, became a “ Son,” 
only when He entered on the work of creation. This is 
expressly stated by Justin, Hippolytus, and Tertullian. 
The two writers last mentioned speak in explicit terms: 
“Not a perfect Son without the flesh, though a perfect 
Word, being the only begotten . . . whom God called 
Son, because He was destined to become such.”? “There 
was a time when the Son was not.’® Further, the 
yévynots is ascribed to the Father's will. The Son is 
Oerjoer yevvnOéss, says Justin ;* He was generated by 


1 Defence, vol. ii. p. 505 ff. 2 Hippol. c. Noet. xv. 

3 Tert. adv. Hermog. iti. See Newman’s Arians, Appendix, note 2. 
The same tendency might be illustrated from the writings of Zeno and 
Lactantius. See Dorner, div. i, vol. ii. pp. 189, 195. 

4 Dial. xxviii, 
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the Father, guando volwit, says Novatian.’ No doubt the 
intention of the phrase was to exclude the materialistic 
or fatalistic idea of some Gnostics, that emanations from 
Deity were due to necessary laws of being to which even 
Godhead was subject. The word Gcdjnce was meant to 
express a moral necessity, the correspondence of the 
Divine Being to the idea or law of His own nature.” 
Further, there was a tendency to borrow physical, and 
even materialistic, phraseology from the Gnostics ; 
instances of which would be Justin’s rpoBAnOev yévynua, 
and Tertullian’s prolatio (w7poB8od). Both these writers 
employed such language to denote the separate existence 
of the Son in opposition to the Gnostic personification of 
mere attributes, or to Modalistic evasions. It is true 
that Tertullian qualifies by an explanation his use of the 
term prolatio, and Origen definitely repudiates it? as 
derogatory to the Divine nature ; and, indeed, when applied 
to the subject of Divine personality, such language is 
entirely inadequate and even misleading. Nevertheless, 
it is actually employed by Western writers, and it was 
only the protests of the Alexandrine school that led to 
the exclusion of the phraseology in question. To Origen, 
especially, the Church owes a doctrine of the Divine 
generation which eradicated the prevalent idea that it 
was a temporal or physical event, and therewith all 
notions of a Sonship gradually perfected or conferred in 
time. In Augustine’s time the older opinion had, in 
fact, become classed as a heresy.+* 

4, The rejection of the word opoovcvos by the Council 


1 de Trin. xxxi, 

°’ Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 418, says: ‘‘ Physical necessity is 
objective, the compulsion of a power without and above ; but moral need 
is subjective, a spontaneous and rational movement, obedience to the idea 
or law of one’s own nature.” 

> Cp. Newman, Arians, pp. 190, 191. * Arians, p, 422. 
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of Antioch was constantly urged at a later time as an 
insuperable objection to the adoption of the term in the 
Nicene symbol. The very word, or at least equivalent 
expressions, had been occasionally employed by ante- 
Nicene writers. It seems to have been introduced into 
theology by Gnostic writers,’ and is said by Pamphilus to 
have been used by Origen,” while an equivalent expression 
is found in Tertullian and Novatian. Dionysius, as we 
have seen, reintroduced the word, and Theognostus had 
used the phrase é« Tis ovcias. In ordinary usage opo- 
ovotos would imply “generic unity.” Two substances 
of the same kind or nature are opoovova. Thus, 
two men or two stars might be said to be “ consub- 
stantial” with each other. But, in regard to the 
incommunicable and unique essence of God, no abstrac- 
tion is possible. God is above all possibility of 
comparison with His works. His nature is unique 
and solitary, “peculiar to Himself and one; so that 
whatever was accounted to be consubstantial or co- 
essential with Him, was necessarily included in His 
individuality.”* 

The rejection of the term at Antioch is said by | 
Athanasius to have been due to the sophistic use of it 
by Paul of Samosata. He understood the word in a 
realistic sense, maintaining that if the Son were really 
“consubstantial” with the Father, there must be some 
prior “substance” (otcia) in which they both alike 
partake. Thus there would be three substances, one 
which was prior (mponyovpévny) and two other which 

1Tren. i. 5, S$ 1, 6: eiusdem substantia. The word occurs in 
Ptolem. ad Flor. [ap. Epiph. Her. i. 33]: rot dyabot giow exovros ra 
Snow éavTg Kal duo-ovc.a yevvay Te kal mpopépewv. It was also used by the 
Manicheans, Ath. de Synod, § 16. 

2In his Comm. in Hebr. quoted by Pamphilus, Apol. See Harnack, 
Dogm. i. 580 note; Bigg, Christian Platonists, p. 179 note. 

> Newman, Arians, p. 187. 
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were derived from it. This would imply that the 
Father was not the original fountain-head of all being ; 
that even His Godhead was, like that of the Son, not 
ultimate but derivative. The term was accordingly set 
aside at Antioch, probably on the ground of its Sabellian 
connotation. According to Paul, the impersonal Logos, a 
mere attribute or quality, was “ consubstantial ” with the 
personal God, as if God and the Logos were no more 
than one subject. Under altered circumstances the 
catholic meaning of the word could be vindicated; indeed, 
as used by the Nicene Fathers, the opoovcvoy was cal- 
culated to secure the doctrine of the Son’s Divinity by 
excluding the idea that He was created, or subject to 
mutability. It was intended at Nicza to assert that the 
Divine ovcia, unique and incommunicable, subsists by 
derivationin the Son. In the symbol of Nicea the term 
dmoovorov is in fact defined by the phrase Peds aAnOuvos éx 
Geod adnO.vod; it expresses the identity of the Divine sub- 
stance, and excludes division of it. The Deity of Christ 
is one with that of the Father, from whom, nevertheless, as 
its source, it is derived.” As Augustine afterwards writes : 
Pater igitur et filius simul una essentia, et una magnitudo, 
et una veritas, et una sapientia (de Trin. vii. 3). Substantia 
Patris use Pater est non quo Pater est, sed quo est... 
Persona Patris non aliud quam ipse Pater est (2b. 11). 


3. Anticipations of the Nicene Doctrine 
The doctrine of the Son’s “ consubstantiality,” though 


1 Ath. de Synod, xlv. Cp. Bas. ep. lii. The theory of Paul implied 
an dvola mpecBurépa, 7.e. something tod dyevyyjrov mpecBirepov. Harnack 
remarks that this Aristotelian conception of ovcia corresponds with Paul’s 
general mode of thought (Dogmengeschichte, i. 648). 

2 On the history and meaning of the Homo-usion, see Newman, Arians, 
pp. 184-190; Ath. Treatises, ii. 488 ff.; Liddon, Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 438-440; Bull, Def. Nic. Creed, pt. ii. c. i; Routh, Rel. Sacr. vol. iii. 
pp. 360-365. 
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not expressly stated by the ante-Nicene writers, may 
be fairly considered to be implied in various expressions 
and illustrations which frequently meet us in their 
works." 

1. Thus they speak of the Son as “ put forth” or 
“ projected,” not merely by the Father, but from Him. 
They employ very commonly the phrase éx @eod. Trenzeus 
says, TO €x Beod yevvnOev Oeds ears.” Hippolytus, ravta 
towuv ov avTod, a’Tos dé povos éx matpds, x.7.A. And 
this seems to be the most usual mode of expression. 

2. Again, they call the Son “true,” “genuine,” 
“unique,” or “ proper” Son of God: begotten, as Justin 
says, (Siws, mapa tiv Kownv yéveow.®  Hippolytus, in a 
remarkable passage, points out that the Father begat the 
Son, and Him alone, é& évrwv. 16 yap dv adtos 6 watnp 
Hv, €& ob TO yevynOev.s All created things are made é& 
ovx d6vtwy. The generation of the Son is unique. He is 
“only begotten ” (uovoyévns). His generation so far 
transcends any known mode of corporeal birth that 
speculation is unsafe, and inquiry to be discouraged.® 

3. It is also to be remembered that the higher nature 
of Christ is frequently described as spirit, and His pre- 
existence definitely asserted. This implies that con-— 
clusions attained by reasoning from material laws and 
facts were felt to be inadequate. 

4. Further, the Fathers constantly revert to the 
traditional imagery drawn from the sun and its radiance, 
etc. It is to be observed that Origen directly bases 
the doctrine of the eternal generation on this image. 
“ When,” he asks, “ was that God whom John calls the 
light destitute of the radiance of His own glory, so that 
a& man may venture to ascribe to the Son a beginning of 


1 See Bull, Def. vol. i. p. 85. 2 Tren. i. 8. 5; Hipp. ¢. Woe. xi. 
3 Apol..i.-22. 4 Philos. x. 38 init. 
5 Cp. Newman, Arians, pp. 160, 161. 
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existence ?”1 Other similitudes, e.g., the stream proceed- 
ing from the fountain, the tree from the root, served to 
illustrate the “consubstantiality,’ or at least the in- 
separable coherence of the Divine persons. ‘The scrip- 
tural image of light, das é« dwros, was indeed inserted 
in the creed in illustration of the opoovcvoy, 

5. They ascribe to the Son Divine attributes, and 
exempt Him from the number of created beings. Per- 
haps the descriptions by Irenzus of the Son’s work 
would sufficiently illustrate this point. The very com- 
pleteness and finality of redemption for Irenzus rests 
upon the fact that in Christ God Himself has entered 
into the sphere, and submitted to the lmitations, of 
human life. The Logos, who by the Incarnation unites 
human nature to Himself, shares all the Divine attri- 
butes in their perfection. In assimilating man to 
Himself, He enables him to realise his original destiny, 
namely, likeness to the invisible Creator.? Christ is 
worshipped as God; He forgives as God; He is enabled 
to be our Mediator because He is in nature one with 
God, as, through His flesh, He is one with us. Irenzus, 
however, is only one of the “chain of representative 
writers” who habitually ascribe Divine attributes and 
titles to Jesus Christ.? 

A general survey of the ante-Nicene literature will 
show how the way was gradually prepared for the work 
of the conciliar period. First we notice the uniform 
appeal made by Church writers to Scripture and the rule 
of faith. In this respect the epistles of Clement of 
Ignatius stand on a level with the synodal letter of 
Antioch. Just as the apostolic Epistles of 8. Paul or 8. 
John presuppose a knowledge of the Christian facts, so 

1de Princ. iv. 28; ep. Tert. adv. Praw. viii. 


2 Cp. Iren. v. 16, 2; and see reff. in Liddon, Bampt. Lect. pp, 421, 422. 
3 See Liddon, op. cit. pp. 419 ff. 
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the collection of Scriptures presupposes the foundation 
of churches, and the foundation of churches the delivery 
once for all of a faith on which they were built. The 
whole Church thus read and understood the Scriptures 
in the sense of the apostolic teaching; the tradition is 
to be tested by Scripture, and is, in fact, identical with 
the true sense of Scripture We can hardly over- 
estimate the reverence with which Scripture was regarded 
by the early writers. Irenzus compares it to the 
treasure hid in a field; Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
Ta iépoTrovobvTa Kal OcorroLodyTa ypawpata; to Cyprian 
the Bible is divine traditionis caput et origo.” And in 
accordance with this point of view, the third-century 
Fathers are as far as possible from abandoning the guid- 
ance of Scripture: on the contrary, their one aim seems 
to be to revert to the standard of faith which they find 
implied in the express teaching of the New Testament. 
But next the Fathers exhibit, even in their least 
satisfactory discussions, a constant desire to give arti- 
culate expression to the general Christian consciousness 
of Christ as a living and ever-present source of Divine 
grace and power. It is apt to be forgotten that parallel 
to the effort of Christian reason to formulate its belief is 
the continual growth of Christian experience, striving to 
find for itself intellectual expression. Thus Christian 
thinkers were constantly and necessarily impelled to 
make fresh efforts to adjust the different elements of 
their experience; to secure for the doctrine of God a 
form ever more satisfymg and more complete. In 
studying, therefore, the development of doctrine within 
the Church, we must not ascribe too much to external 


1Tert. Prescr. xxxviii. says to heretics: ‘‘Quod sumus, hoc sunt 
Scripture iam inde ab initio suo: ex ilis sumus antequam aliter fuit ; 
antequam a vobis interpolarentur.” Cp. Iren. iii, 1. 1. 

2 Quoted by Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, vol. i. pp. 121f., 180. 
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causes; “we must not,’ says Dorner, “overlook the 
inner soul of the entire historical process. This soul 
was the conviction which possessed the Christian world 
that in Christ it had attained to unity, not with a middle 
being and secondary God, but with God Himself,—a 
unity, the archetype of which is set before us in the 
Incarnation of Christ. This conviction—call it mystical 
if we will—contained the kernel of Christianity, and 
never permitted the Church to regard the subordination 
of the Son as an end in itself, and as an independent 
dogma (as did Arianism).” On the contrary, the sub- 
ordination of the Son was an auxiliary doctrine merely, 
intended to guard the Divine unity, and to show “that 
the truth contained in the general and pre-Christian 
conception of God was not violated by the new con- 
ception of God set forth in Christianity.”! 


4. Concluding Survey of Third Century Christology 


Catholic theology had successfully maintained against 
heresy at least three fundamental points: 

1. The doctrine of the Divine unity, and the dis- 
tinctness of God from the world. 

2. The reality of the Divine Incarnation, whether 
regarded as a supreme revelation of God, or as a con- 
dition necessary for the permanent union of God with 
man. 

3. The authority of the tradition, or rule of faith, 
embodying the historic facts of Christ’s life.” 

The main problem, however, presented to third century 
thought was that of co-ordinating the Christian facts ; of 
reconciling the unity of God with the Deity of the In- 


' Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 110. 

* The rule of faith being mainly historic, not dogmatic, was of little 
avail in the Christological controversies of the third century. The appeal 
(e.g. of Tert. Iren. Hippol.) is generally to Scripture. 
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carnate Christ. It is sufficiently clear that this problem 
could only be solved by restating or remodelling in some 
way the doctrine of the Divine Nature. As yet, however, 
the most thoughtful and adventurous school of theology, 
that of Alexandria, was dominated by an abstract and 
metaphysical conception of God which had been inherited 
from pagan Hellenism, while the Western Church was 
to some extent hindered by a lack of speculative interest 
in the questions of the time. Nevertheless, it may be 
said that some real progress had been made in the 
direction of accurate Christology. Thus Tertullian had 
brought into prominence the idea of Sonship, and it may 
perhaps be said that this fruitful conception is the most 
decisive contribution of the third century to Christian 
thought.1 As compared with the term “ Logos,” the title 
“Son” was better calculated to secure the conception of 
distinct personality, and it at once suggested the idea of 
eternal ethical relationships within the Divine Being, 
prior to any economic self-manifestation in the universe. 
Origen had explained the generation of the Son as being 
no finite act temporal or pretemporal, but an eternal or 
intemporal process or relation.” The correspondence of 
the two Dionysii had brought into prominence the unity 
of the Divine essence subsisting in the Persons of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. Already a number of theological 
terms were current, which only required to have their 
significance and associations precisely determined. Finally, 
the Council of Antioch had maintained, on grounds of 
Scripture and tradition, the eternal pre-existence of the 
Divine Son, who “ever was” with the Father. Nor 
must we forget that the plain unreflecting faith of ordin- 


1 Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. p. 274. This seems to be more true than the 
statement that it was merely the ZLogos-doctrine which established itself 
as the result of third century struggles. 

2 Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, p. 14. 
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ary Christians who believed in Christ simply as a Divine 
Saviour, was an influential factor in the gradual process 
of dogmatic definition. 

But there was danger in opposite directions. On the 
one side the Westerns had so peremptorily emphasised 
the doctrine of the Divine unity as to obscure the dis- 
tinctions of personality within the Godhead. The Logos- 
Christology can in fact hardly be said to have found a 
congenial soil in the West. For the most part it was 
reluctantly recognised by theologians, who preferred to 
speculation an unquestioning acceptance of the received 
creed, “Christ is very God, and God is one,” without 
formal attempts at explanation or adjustment of com- 
plementary beliefs. The Easterns on their side had so 
insisted on the subordination of the Son as to allow 
themselves in ditheistic and even Arian language. They 
dreaded polytheism, but cannot be said to have had any 
logical defence against Arianism, which at a later period 
found it profitable to appeal to their authority. Nor can 
they be said to have done justice to soteriology. They 
were dominated in their statement of the Logos-doctrine 
by a scientific and cosmological interest. Lastly, the 
historic Christ, His human development and example, 
tended to fall into the background; and thus the way 
was prepared for the reactionary movement which took 
shape in Arianism. 


PART IV. 
(Continued) 
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§ V. ARIANISM 


At the close of the third century theology had 
succeeded in becoming completely philosophic. But 
philosophy was not merely dominant; it threatened to 
become a tyranny. The faith was in danger of becoming 
unintelligible to ordinary Christians. The figure of the 
historical Christ was practically buried beneath the pro- 
fusion of metaphysical predicates which were finding 
their way into theological terminology; the doctrine of 
salvation was treated as secondary in importance to 
cosmological theory. From this point of view the in- 
terest of the fourth century lhes—(1) in the reaction from 
the philosophic Logos-doctrine, (2) the restatement of the 
doctrine of God in a form ethical rather than meta- 
physical — biblical rather than Neo- Platonic. The 
thought of a real Divine redemption again asserts itself, 
thanks mainly to the genius and devotion of one man, 
Athanasius. The real interests at stake in the Arian 
controversy were those of the Christian religion, not of 
any particular system of philosophy. The question of 
the age was whether the redemption of humanity had 
actually been effected by One who was God, and if so, 
what was His relation to the God of Christian mono- 
theism. The conception of the Son or Logos as a distinct 
hypostasis, which had been developed in the struggles 
of the third century, must now be adjusted with the 
ancient and continuous affirmation of His true Deity. 

The Arian struggle actually broke out at Alexandria 
about 318. Arius was a presbyter in charge of a church 
in the city; a man of ascetic habits and high reputation, 
grave, learned, and skilful as a logician. The dispute 
began in consequence of a protest of Arius against a 
discourse on the Trinity pronounced by his bishop 


Alexander. Probably the bishop was insisting on one 
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particular aspect of the Origenistie Christology, the 
eternal coexistence of the Son with the Father; and his 
statement was objected to by Arius as Sabellian in 
tendency. Arius, on the other hand, insisted (from the 
Platonistic standpoint) that God alone is eternal, and 
that all other existence, including the being of the Son, 
must have been created by an act of the Divine will. 

I. The doctrine of Arius may be traced to the school 
of Lucian at Antioch. Lucian (d. 311 or 312) had 
taught somewhat on the lines of Paul the Samosatene.’ 
God was one; the Divine Logos was a created being 
sent forth into the world, who assumed a human nature 
in order to reveal the Father, and to provide an example 
to mankind. As a creature, the Son only reached the 
state of unalterable perfection by gradual advance and 
perseverance in virtue. Lucian seems, in fact, to have 
combined the ancient adoptianist view of Christ with 
the current Logos-doctrine of the East, and he employed 
in expounding his views the critical and _literalistic 
exegesis of Scripture that was already traditional in the 
church of Antioch. Arius had been the pupil of Lucian, 
and inherited his teacher’s conception of God, a con- 
ception derived from Platonism and essentially pagan. 
God according to this view was a supreme, ineffable, 
transcendent, isolated being, who needed some inter- 
mediary between Himself and the created universe. The 
minister of creation must be premundane but himself a 
creature. For God can have no Son in any strict sense. | 
To attribute to Him the act of generation is to ascribe to 
Deity a capacity for corporeal affections and movements, 
and thus subject God to laws of mechanical necessity. 
In a Divine Being yévynovs can mean only an act of will 
whereby He creates a “Son” out of nothing; “genera- 
tion” is merely a synonym for “creation.” This doctrine 

1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. ii. pp. 182 ff. 
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of God, framed in the supposed interests of the Divine 
unity, is, as Dorner points out, essentially pre-Christian. 
It is a reversion to pagan thought, and the conception of 
a created being neither God nor man, a demi-God be- 
tween the Creator and universe, involves the very 
principle of polytheism. “These ideas,” says Athanasius, 
“belong to the heathen.” } 

The Arian doctrine of the Son centres in two pro- 
positions—(qa) the Son is not coeternal: #v ote odk Hv; (b) 
the Son is a created being: é& ov« dvtwy éyévero. 

The “Son of ” God is called into existence by an act of 
the Divine free will, as an instrument for the creation of 
the world. He is “Son,” therefore, only in a relative, not 
in the strict sense (only to be called Son, cataypnotixas). 
In Scripture He is called “ Image,” “ Word,” “ Wisdom,” 
but not in the proper sense: the Divine Wisdom is an 
inherent attribute of Deity, not an hypostasis. The Son 
is, in fact,a creature, though unique (xticua TéreLov, GAN 
ovy ws é&v THv KTIGHaTwV). In this sense He is termed 
“only begotten” by the Apostle S. John. 

The Son, then, is a creature: Av dre ci Fv.2 Accord- 
ingly, He is not coeternal with the Father (cvvaidcos 
T® tratpi). He is no more than a “great power” of 
God, like the locusts described by the prophet Joel.* 
Further, He is dependent on grace, having a creaturely 
nature capable of sin, even though actually sinless. He 
is subject to creaturely vicissitudes (tperrés pice: ws 
Ta xtiopata). In essence He is foreign to God (Eévos, 
GXOTpLos); He does not perfectly know, and therefore 


1 Orat. c. Arian. i. 18 : “EAdjvwv tdia Tabra ; cp. iii. 15, 16. 

2 Obs. Arius omitted the word xpévos. He would not commit himself 
to the idea that there was time ante mundwm. He spoke of the Son as 
dxpbyvws yevynels, though he denied that He was dvapxos. He argued, 
however, as if he meant by fv ére, Hv xpdvos dre 3 cp. Ath. Orat. c. Ar. 1.11, 

3 Joel ii, 25, LXX.; cp. Ath. Orat. c. Aris 5. 
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cannot reveal the Father. His union with Deity is of 
a merely relative, moral kind,—the harmony of an 
obedient will Again, the human nature which was 
assumed by the creaturely Logos was imperfect. 
The incarnate Christ was without a human, rational 
soul (vods). The Logos was in Christ united to a 
human body with merely animal soul (uy) ddoyos). 
At this point, an element of docetism enters into the 
system of Arius;? the Incarnation is replaced by a 
mere cdpxwots. It is fair to point out that the views of 
Arius seem to have developed under the pressure of oppo- 
sition. He at first insisted on the uniqueness of the 
Son, as xticua rédetov, vids ovoyévys, and even mArpns 
Oeds povoyevns, Geos tayupos, x.T.». But Arius refused to 
acknowledge that the Son was aAn@uvos eds, a doctrine 
which seemed to him irreconcilable with the preroga- 
tives of the Father. The Father alone can be dyevyntds; 
in this attribute of ayevynota consists the essence of 
Deity. The Son as being originate (yevynros) must belong 
to the order of creatures, and accordingly must be entirely 
“alien from the Father’s essence.”* The Platonistic idea 
of the gulf between the Creator and the creature led 
logically to the formula of later Arianism (avdmovor). 
The above brief sketch will have illustrated the 
relation of Arianism, on the one hand, to the humani- 
tarian doctrine of Paul of Samosata; on the other, to the 
current Logos-doctrine. The only point of difference 
between the position of Arius (or Lucian) and that of 
Paul was that Arius replaced the man adopted and 
1 Ath. Orat. c. Ar. iii. 10. Christ being tpemres, His goodness was not 
an essential goodness ; consequently His Sonship was the reward of a 
foreseen perseverance. In fact, Christ weroyy eOcomoriOy. Ath. lc. i. 5. 
2 Cp. Ath. c. Apoll. ii. 3. This idea of Christ’s humanity forms the 
starting-point of Apollinarianism. Cp. Petav. de Incarn. i. 5, §§ 5-8. 


3 d\Xbrpios kal dvduocos kara mdvrTa THs Too marpds ovclas Ka ldvdryTOos. 


Ath. Orat. c. Ar. i. 6. 
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elevated to Divine honour by a created but pre-existent 
spirit (the Logos).! This retention of the pre-existent 
hypostasis of the Son was a needless encumbrance, and 
necessitated the theory of a mutilated humanity, since 
the existence of a reasonable soul in Christ would seem 
to constitute a second personality. 

Il. The methods of Arius and his school. 

The nature of Arian reasoning should be carefully 
studied. The early Arians had been for the most part 
trained in the school of Lucian at Antioch, where they 
had learned to apply to theology the processes of physical 
and mathematical reasoning. The abstract Platonist 
conception of God had been elaborated by the aid of 
critical exegesis and Aristotelian dialectic. Aristotelian 
rationalism so dominated the school that the idea of a 
real redemption was altogether lost sight of.2 “ Nothing 
was too majestic for a syllogistic formula.”* Theology 
tended to become “a technology, ze. a doctrine of the 
ingenerate and generate elaborated in syllogisms, and 
based. upon Scripture.’ Thus Arius argued logically 
from the meaning of the word “Son.” A father, he said, 
must be prior to his son. How could there be a Son 
of God at once yevyytos and ayevyntos?* This logic 
soon betrayed its author into gross and manifest 
inconsistencies: for example, though the Arian theory 
required that the nature of God should be regarded as 
mysterious and inscrutable even to the Son Himself, it 
was assumed that the Godhead could be exhaustively 
explained by reasoning logically from human relation- 


1 Op. Harnack, Dogmengesch. ii. p. 184. 

2 Harnack, Dogmengesch. ii. pp. 185, 186 ; cp. Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. 
Theol. p. 62 fi. 

3°W. Bright, Church Hist. 313-451, p. 11. 

*+Cp. a passage in the Macrostich, where the same point is formally 
urged, Ath. de syn. 26. 
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ships. Further, while starting from the metaphor of 
Sonship, Arius arrived at the point of denying any Divine 
Sonship in a strict sense. The later Arians acknowledged 
the mistake by consistently denying that the Divine 
Being was incomprehensible by human understanding." 

Thus the system of Arius was an attempt to discuss 
and formulate the mysteries of theology on a purely 
intellectual basis and with the aid of merely physical 
analogies and processes of reasoning. With Arius the 
abstract Td dyevyntov was equivalent to Oedtns ;? of love, 
of ethical attributes and relationships he had no notion 
whatever. On the other hand, no point ig more con- 
stantly urged by Athanasius in his Orations than the 
futility and impiety of reasoning from earthly relations 
to the mysteries of the Divine nature. “Tf,” he says, 
“ they were disputing concerning any man, then let them 
reason in this human way, both concerning his word and 
his son; but if [they argue] concerning God, who 
created man, no longer let them entertain human 
thoughts, but others which transcend human nature. .. . 
Nor, again, is it right to inquire how the Word is from 
God, or how He is God’s radiance, or how God begets, 
and what is the manner of His begetting. A man must 
be beside himself to venture on such points, since he 
demands to have explained in words a thing ineffable 
and proper to God’s nature, and known only to Him and 
to the Son.” Again, “ greatly do they err in entertain- 


1Cp. Newman, Ath. Treatises, vol. ii. p. 48 (art. *‘ Arians”) ; or Greg. 
Naz. Orat. Theol. xxvii. 2, sub fin. 

2 Ath. de. Decr. Nic. 30, 31 (Ath. Treatises, i. p. 53); ep. Dorner, Person 
of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 248 ; Fairbairn, op. cit. p. 405. ‘‘ The invariable 
tendency in metaphysics is to the de-ethicisation of a Deity who can be 
described in terms neuter and abstract rather than personal and moral.” 

3 Orat. ii. 35, 86; ep. i. 15: oadrovrar peyddws mepl ToD dowudrov Ta 
cwudrwv evOvuovmevor, So ii, 34, iii, 1, 63, 67; ep. Gwatkin, Studies of 
Arianism, p. 28, 
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ing material notions about that which is immaterial.” 
As Athanasius clearly saw, the Arian objection that the 
idea of generation implied division or mutability in the 
Godhead could only be met by an entire exclusion of the 
very notion of materiality in relation to the Divine 
essence. 

Arianism also appealed to Scripture.’ Speaking 
generally, they made much of those New Testament 
passages which seem to imply human limitations in the 
incarnate Christ, and these they applied to the pre- 
existent Logos. “The scope of their malicious dealing 
with the dogma is the endeavour to show that the more 
lowly utterances which the Lord makes as man (€« Tov 
av@pwrwod) proceeded from His Godhead.”? Thus 
they pointed to such passages in the Gospels as SS. Mk. 
xi. 32; Lk. ii. 52; Mt. xix. 17, xx. 23; and especially 8. 
Jo. v. 19, xiv. 28, etc. In the Acts and the Epistles : 
Acts ii, 36, Kdpuov Kat ypuotov éroince; Phil. ii. 7 ff. ; 
Heb. i. 4, xpelttwy yevomevos, iii, 1, muctov dvTa TO 
momoavte avtov; Col. i. 15 (for the Arian interpretation 
of which see Ath. Orat.c. Ar. 1. 63). They also set 
great store by certain Old Testament statements, eg. 
Deut. vi. 4; Ps. xlv. 6,7, éypicé ce 0 Geos ; and especially 
Prov. vill. 22, which was an accepted Christological 
passage, Zhe Lord possessed (LXX. Extice) me in the be- 
ginning of His way, etc.2 The earlier leaders of Arianism 


1 See a list of passages in Ath. Orat. c. Ar. ii. 15 ep. ili. 26. 

2 Greg. Nyss. c. Hunom. ap. Petav. de Incarn. i. 5.7 ; ep. Hil. de Trin. 
ix. init : ‘‘ Que ab eo secundum hominem dicta sunt dicta esse secundum 
nature divine infirmitatem [mentiuntur heeretici].” 

3 As to this passage obs.—(1) the clear sense of the Heb. yp is 
*€ possessed” ; Aq. éxrycaro; Jerom. Vulg. al. possedit. The word occurs 
Gen. iv. 1, 9N9p, LXX. éxrnodunv. On the other hand, in Gen. xiv. 19, 
22, LXX. has éxrise. Cp. Newman, Ath. Treatises, ii. p. 270; Liddon, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 62 note. (2) Accepting the reading éxrice catholic 
interpreters were divided. Some distinguish xrifew (beget) from moety 
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were not systematic exponents of the doctrine, their 
literary activity being mainly confined to epistles in 
which they mutually encouraged one another. The first 
who wrote a formal defence of the Arian position was 
the sophist Asterius, to whom Athanasius occasionally 
refers in the Orations.: In his work (cuvtaypatiov) he 
seems to have based an argument on 1 Cor. i. 24 and S. 
Jo. xiv. 10, but his main contention was the logical 
impossibility of admitting more than one uncreated 
being. The usual method of Arianism was to quote 
texts piecemeal (yovdxwda), insisting pertinaciously on 
the importance of a few isolated passages, and entirely 
ignoring the general drift of Scripture. As Athanasius 
complains, “ when forced from the conceptions, or rather 
misconceptions, of their own hearts they fall back upon 
passages of Divine Scripture, and even of these, from 
want of perception, as usual, they discern not the true 
meaning ; and laying down their own impiety as a sort 
of canon of interpretation, they wrest the whole of the 
Divine oracles into accordance with it.” ? 

At a later time? it became customary with the Arians 
to appeal to the authority of old writers, especially to 
Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. Origen had spoken of the Son as @eds or 
Sevtepos Oeds, nob avtTdGeos, or even avtoayados. 
Dionysius and Gregory had spoken of the Son as a 
“creature.” But apart from the questionable statements 
of particular writers, there had been much in the 
subordinatianist teaching of the third century which 
(create out of nothing). The eternal yévynovs might be possibly described 
as xrtlows. Or éxruce was explained as éréornce Tots tpyos (Dion. Rom. See 
Routh, Rel. Sacr, iii. 376). But Ath. and others explain éxrie simply of 
Christ’s human nature (Orat. ii. 45 ff.) ; ep. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxx. 2, etc. 

1 Ath. Orat. ii. 87, iii, 2. See Newman, Ath. Treatises, ii. (s.v. 
** Asterius’’); Harnack, i. 198. 
2 Orat. i. 52. 3 Cp. Ath. de Sent. Dion. 1. 
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naturally appeared to favour the Arian view. The 
desire of formal and logical consistency impelled the 
Antiochene school to simplify the catholic doctrine by 
dropping one element in Origen’s teaching (the eternal 
generation of the Son), and pressing the other (sub- 
ordinatianism) to its logical consequences. In this lay the 
strength of Arianism: that it contended for the very 
truths which had been the subject of the closing contro- 
versies of the third century—the unity of God and the 
distinctness of the Son’s personality.t 

There are some general causes which account for 
the temporary success of Arianism. Its leading de- 
fenders understood the art of popularising their doc- 
trine. In itself it had the merit of simplicity, and 
early in the controversy Arius composed the Oanrela 
(“spiritual banquet”), a collection of songs for popular 
use. This publication led to a general and terrible 
irreverence. The lowest classes became familiarised 
with the most sacred language and doctrines, hitherto 
only imparted under the discipline of reserve by the 
Church. Christian divisions became a laughing-stock of 
the theatres.2, Profane questions were asked of women 
and boys in the streets. “Quarrels took place in every 
city and village concerning the Divine dogma, the people 
looking on and taking sides.” In the court, in private 
houses, in public thoroughfares, in shops and market- 
places, there was a “ war of dialectics.” 

In the second (post-Nicene) stage of the quarrel much 
was due to court influence. After Nica, the Eusebian 
party became merely a secular faction, dependent on the 
favour of the emperor. “All authorities,’ says Mr. 


1 Cp. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, pp. 15, 16. 

2 Gwatkin, p. 30; cp. Ath. Orat. i. 22. 

3 Theodoret ap. Newman, Arians, p. 452. 

Ath. Orat, ii. 43: ri dvOpwrivny mpocraciay bworiGéact, Cp. iii. 28. 
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Gwatkin, “are agreed that Arian successes began and 
ended with Arian command of the palace.”1 The policy 
of the party was to secure control, by sheer violence or 
by cunning intrigues, of all the leading episcopal sees: 
a plan which they successfully accomplished in the East, 
though they never obtained any real hold upon the 
West. Further, Arianism commended itself to heathen 
philosophers by its abstract and transcendental concep- 
tion of God; its antithesis of Being “create” and 
“increate” (yevntov, ayévntov); its practical denial of 
any possible contact between God and man. On the 
other hand, it was acceptable to the vulgar, as inculcat- 
ing the worship of a demi-god. For it must be remem- 
bered that heathen influences were still very strong in 
the empire; the civil service, the army, and the courts 
of law were filled with pagans; education was largely 
in the hands of pagans; indeed, general society itself 
was as yet scarcely touched by Christian ideas. Further, 
it would seem that the outbreak of the heresy at Alex- 
andria was due to the fact that circumstances were more 
favourable there than elsewhere to the spread of a 
heathenised form of Christianity? Finally, we may 
notice that Jewish influence was favourable to the doc- 
trine of Arius, which appealed to Jewish minds not 
only by its rigid monotheism and its denial of Christ’s 
true Godhead, but also by its lax moral tone.® Athan- 
asius, indeed, frequently charges his Arian opponents 
with being in effect “Judaisers,” but the imputation 
taken strictly is not fair, because the element of creature- 
worship in Arianism was irreconcilable with the funda- 
mental principle of Judaism. There seems, however, to 


1 Studies of Arianism, p. 8. 2 Gwatkin, pp. 18, 19. 

3 Cp. Newman’s Arians, p. 18 ff.; Ath. Orat. c. Ar. ii. 17, cp. i. 8, 
ili, 27, 55, etc.; de Decret. Nic. i. ff.; Ath. Treatises, i. p. 889 note. 

4 Gwatkin, p. 27. 
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be truth in the suggestion that in its practical moral 
results Arianism displays some affinity to the corrupt 
Judaism which at Antioch and elsewhere was a source 
of debasement and temptation to unstable members of 
the Christian Church.t 

III. The dogmatic consequences of Arianism are 
pointed out in various passages of Athanasius. Prac- 
tically they may be described as twofold. 

1. The Arian doctrine, on the one hand, involves a 
false conception of God. It does not merely admit the 
element of creature-worship, and so violate the first 
principle of theism ;? it denies the very possibility of a 
Divine revelation. God, according to the philosophic 
view of Arius, is infinitely remote from man; He remains 
ineffable, mysterious, inaccessible, unknowable; neither 
self-communication nor generation can be ascribed to 
Him. He remains an abstract simple unity, the 
supreme cause in relation to the world, for ever separate 
from the creature, for ever beyond the reach of human 
faculties.2 For, as we have seen, Arianism denied that 
the Son could have any essential knowledge of the 
Father. “Even to the Son the Father is invisible. The 
Word cannot perfectly and exactly either see or know 
His own Father. Nay, the Son knows not even His own 
substance,” * etc. Thus, “alike by the Divine transcend- 
ence and by his own lowliness, man is condemned to 
remain eternally distant from God.” ® 

2. Again, the Arian doctrine undermines the very 
idea of redemption and atonement. No true union is 


1 Newman, Arians, pp. 9-12, 18-24. 2 Ath. Orat. ii, 23, iii. 64. 

3 Ath. Orat. ii. 22, seems to be arguing from an Arian statement when 
he says: ob duvardv rots yeryrots odre Bréwew ore ywwoKew, GAN vreEp- 
Batve wavras } Te dys Kal } wepl TovTou yvaots, K.T.A, 

4 Thalia, ap. Ath. Orat. i. 6. 

5 Dorner, Person of Christ, div. i. vol. ii. p. 240, 
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possible between God and man. “Tf,” argues Athan- 
asius, “the Son were merely a creature, man would have 
remained as he was before subject to death, not being 
united to God.” If the Logos be a creature, and there 
is need of a mediator between Creator and creature, the 
latter being unable to endure the untempered touch of 
God (THs Tod matpos axpatou yeLpos), the Logos Himself 
will need a mediator, and that mediator a second, and 
so on eis deipov.1 In a word, on the Arian theory 
mediation is impossible. Man is capable at best of an 
ethical sonship, not of receiving a communication of the 
Divine life. He cannot be a partaker of the Dwine 
nature;? he must be content with an independent 
endeavour to follow the example of Christ. Thus “the 
Arians had made their problem impossible by neglecting 
its spiritual conditions.” The Arian Christ is a witness 
“not to the love of God, but to a gulf beyond the power of 
almighty love to close. . . . Revelation (on this theory) 
is a mockery, atonement an idle phrase, and therefore 
Christ is dead in vain.”? No mere creature can impart 
the principle of sanctification which alone can purify, or 
the life which alone can re-create the creature separated 
from its Creator by sin. 

IV. We now come to the repudiation of Arianism by 
the Church. Arius found a certain measure of support 
in Egypt, but especially in Palestine and Syria, where 
his tenets fell in with the prevalent dread of Sabel- 
lianism. His chief supporter, however, was Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, who, partly from hostility to the bishop of 
Alexandria, partly from conviction, warmly espoused the 
cause of Arius. A synod held in Bithynia pronounced 


1 Orat. ii. 69 and 24-26, 


22 Pet. i. 4. On the Arian theory man is only capable, as Christ was, 
of a peroxh xdpiros. 
3 Gwatkin, Studies, etc. p. 28, 
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in his favour, and Eusebius of Czesarea exerted himself 
to bring about an understanding between Arius and his 
bishop.1 When Constantine, by his victory over Licinius, 
became master of the empire (323), he found it necessary 
to deal with the dispute, which had already embroiled all 
the eastern coast provinces. He could not overlook the 
political danger of a disturbance in Egypt; and accord- 
ingly he wrote to both Alexander and Arius, urging 
them in the interests of peace to give up so “ insig- 
nificant” and scandalous a dispute. The letter was 
conveyed to Alexandria by a Western prelate, Hosius of 
Cordova, who was perhaps deemed likely to be an 
impartial mediator in the dispute. His efforts were 
unavailing, and it is possible that he agreed with Alex- 
ander to induce Constantine to summon a_ general 
council.2 The council accordingly met at Nicea in 
June 325. 

In the catholic defence of the faith three leading 
principles may be noticed—principles which to some 
extent placed the Church teachers at a disadvantage 
in the conflict with their restless and unscrupulous 
opponents. 

1. Reserve in imparting doctrine (disciplina areant): 
partly dictated by the fact that as yet there was no 
authoritative and generally accepted symbol of faith, 
partly by instinctive reverence for revealed truth. In 
the early Church instruction was oral, the reception of 
it was a privilege, and the effect of this reserve was the 
growth of a spirit of profound reverence for Christian 
mysteries. No attempt was made to popularise doctrine. 
The knowledge of the faith was a special privilege 


1 See Gwatkin, c. 2; Newman, Arians, c. 3; Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
ii, 186-190. 

2 Harnack thinks Hosius played an influential part in this crisis 
(Dogmengesch. ii. 190). 
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reserved for the baptized. The traditio symbolt was an 
important element in the Western rite of baptism; and 
the historian Sozomen even excuses himself for omitting 
to insert the Nicene symbol in his history: “It is not 
improbable,” he says, “that this book may fall into the 
hands of some who are uninitiated.”1 The mysteries 
and secret religious associations of heathenism probably 
exercised a considerable influence on the usage of the 
Church, but it was the work of Christianity to “rectify, 
combine, and complete the inventions of uninstructed 
nature.” Whatever may have been its origin, the dis- 
ciplina arcani fulfilled a very necessary function in the 
practical system of the Church. 

2. A conviction that human language was unequal to 
the task of perfectly expressing Divine truth. The tend- 
ency of Church teachers was invariably to discourage 
speculation on the great mysteries of the faith. The 
Fathers use images, not arguments. They acknowledge 
the poverty and inadequacy of human thought and 
language.” Especially in regard to the subject of the 
Divine generation the Fathers urge the need of caution ; 
they confess ignorance; they submit to the necessary 
limitations of human intellect; they accept the revealed 
fact, without inquiry into its mode*® In this reserve 
Athanasius is conspicuous. Thus, in his Orations (ii. 36) 
he protests earnestly against asking the question “ How” 
in regard to Divine relations, or inquiring into “the 
mode of the Divine generation.” In another typical 


1See Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, x. p. 2938 note; cp. Newman, Arians, 
chap. ii. § 1. : 

2 See Orig. de Prine. i. 2. 4. 

® See several quotations in Newman, Arians, p. 160; cp. Greg. Naz. 
Orat. Theol. xxix. 8; Hil. de Trin. ii. 2. ‘‘ Cogimur sermonis nostri 
humilitatem ad ea que inenarrabilia sunt extendere,” ete. Op. c. 9, 
**Nescio, non requiro,” ete. Chrys. hom. ad Phil, 228 f., speaks in a 
similar strain of the mystery of the Virgin-birth. 
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passage (ii. 32) he asks, “ When did man ever see light 
apart from its radiance? or who ventures to say that 
the express image is different from the substance? or 
how is it not sheer madness to entertain the thought 
that God was ever wordless or wisdomless? For such 
illustrations and such images has Scripture set before 
us, in order that, considering the incapacity of human 
nature to comprehend God, we might be able even from 
these to form some idea, so far as it is attainable, how- 
ever inadequately and dimly.” * 

Gregory of Nyssa, it may be added, uses similar 
language in regard to the mystery of the union of two 
natures of one Divine Person.” 

3. The Church gathers in council in order to confront the 
modern doctrines of Arius with the common “ tradition,” 
or consensus of the catholic world. The same method 
had been informally adopted by such writers as Irenzus 
and Tertullian. In the fourth century it takes a new 
shape in conciliar action. And we should notice that 
the “ tradition” finally comes to light in the Council of 
Nicza, and is embodied in a fixed and authoritative 
form. “As regards the faith, the Fathers [at Nicexa] 
wrote not, lt seemed good; but, Thus believes the Catholic 
Church; and thereupon they confessed what was the 
ground of their faith, in order to show that their own 
sentiments were not novel but apostolical, and that 
what they wrote down was no invention of theirs, but is 
the same [doctrine] as was taught by the apostles.” * 

V. The Council of Nicea.' 


1Cp. Greg. Nyss. Orat. cat. mag. iii.; Aug. de Trin. vi. i. See Note 
A, Images of the yévvnots, p. 323. 

2 Orat. cat. X., xi. 3 Ath. de Syn. v. [Ath. Treatises, i. 68]. 

4The number of bishops attending is variously stated 250, 270, 300, 
or 818. Only a few Western bishops were present ; the Roman bishop 
sent two priests as deputies. The president is not known; it may well 
have been Hosius. See Harnack, Dogm. ii, 222 ff. Appendix, Note B. 
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From the different creeds of the various churches it 
was necessary to select some symbol as a standard. 
The party of Arius made the tactical mistake of produc- 
ing an uncompromising Arian creed, which was naturally 
rejected. Accordingly, Eusebius of Cesarea presented 
the creed of his Church. He was the most learned 
representative of that large conservative body in the 
Council which adhered to the theology of Origen, and 
deprecated any attempt to define the doctrine of the 
Trinity more precisely, as an innovation.1 The creed 
of Eusebius was short and comparatively simple, but 
it was evasive on the real point at issue.2 There was 
nothing contained in it which Arius might not have 
accepted in his own sense. Accordingly, though the 
Cesarean creed was acceptable to the conservative 
majority of the Council, it did not satisfy Alexander 
and his friends, who could be content with nothing short 
of an explicit condemnation of Arianism. Thus, while 
adopting the creed presented by Eusebius, they insisted 
on changes in detail which would expressly exclude the 
heretical opinion. The Emperor himself, prompted appar- 
ently by Hosius, suggested the single phrase osoovcuos, 
but other clauses and expressions needed alteration or 
expansion. To the final form of the symbol the repre- 
sentatives of Antioch and Jerusalem probably contributed 


1 As to Eusebius’ own views, see Dorner,i. ii. 217 ff.; Harnack,ii. 18 note; 
Newman, Ath. Treatises, ii. s.v. ‘‘ Kusebius” ; Gwatkin, Studies, p. 38 f. 
He agreed with Arius in his Platonistic conception of God, but did not go 
so far as to call the Logos a creature. He was rather a secondary God, 
begotten at the Father’s will (BoudnGels 6 eds yéyovey viod warip). He 
insisted on the dogical priority of the Father as cause, rather than on the 
temporal priority maintained by Arius. 

2 The creed is given in Harnack, ii. 224 note. The most important 
words are: kal eis €va Ktpiov Inoody Xpiorov, Tov Too Oeod Adyov, Oedv ex Oeod, 
pas ex Puwrds, Swhy ex Fwijs, budv pwovoyerh, mpwrdroxoy mdons KTloews, mpd 
mavTov Tay alwvuy éx ToD marpds yeyevynudvoy, OV ob Kal éyévero TA mdvTA, 
Tov Oud THY hueTépay gwrnplay capKwOévTa, K.T.r. 
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something, as well as the Alexandrians.. The most 
important amendment was the substitution of “Son” for 
“Logos” in the second article, and the more exact 
definition of yeyevynuévov in the words yevynbévta éx 
Tov TATPOS povoyerh, TovTéaTW eK THS OVTlas TOD TraTpOS ; 
and below, Oedv addrnOuvov éx Ocod adrnO.vod, yevvnBévta ov 
momlévta, Opoovo.ov TO Tratpi. In this last phrase the 
two ideas which Arianism studiously confused, generation 
and creation, were carefully contrasted... The ambiguous 
capkwlévta was explained by the addition of évavOpw- 
mnoavta, and, finally, anathemas were added, which 
expressly prohibited an Arian interpretation of the symbol. 

The creed was not adopted without prolonged debate, 
and strenuous opposition to the phrases duoovovos” and 
€x Ths ovoias. But the pacific explanations of the 
Emperor ultimately overcame the reluctance of the 
conservative body in the Council. Only two bishops 
refused to sign the creed. Husebius of Cesarea, how- 
ever, felt impelled to write an apologetic letter to his 
Church, explaining the motives of his action, and the 
sense in which he accepted the decision of the Council.* 
Arius was condemned and banished; his writings were 
ordered to be burned, and his followers were branded 
with the name “ Porphyrians,” a term which practically 
meant “enemies of Christ.” 

VI. The word opootctos. 

We know so little of the actual proceedings of the 
Council that we cannot explain with certainty how the 
word ouoovctos again came to the front. It does not 


1 Gwatkin, p. 41. See the two creeds side by side in Heurtley, de de 
et Symb. pp. 4, 5. 

2 See below, p. 317. 

3 Euseb. of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nica signed, but their 
signature did not save them from subsequent banishment. 

4 Ath. Treatises, i. 55-59 ; Harnack, ii, 226-229, 
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occur in the letter of Alexander, and is very sparingly 
employed by Athanasius," who was more concerned with 
the fact connoted by the term than the term itself; 
and it seems improbable that any Eastern prelate would 
have suggested the use of an expression which had been 
rejected at Antioch. The conjecture that it was reintro- 
duced by Hosius seems, on the whole, the most likely to 
be correct.” Since the issue of the dispute between the 
two Dionysii, the Western Church would naturally be 
likely to cherish a term which seemed to guard the 
Divine Monarchia. This suggestion also accounts for the 
fact that Constantine himself urged, and defended, the 
insertion of the term in the creed.* 

There were, of course, very obvious objections to the 
word. Not only had it been set aside at Antioch (269) 
owing to the sophistic objections urged by Paul of 
Samosata. It appeared inadmissible chiefly for the 
reason that it was not found in Scripture;* and the 
use of non-scriptural terms would be a serious, though 
not quite unexampled, innovation. Further, the word 
had a Sabellian connotation. The ovcta of God being 
equivalent to His personality, that which is “consub- 
stantial” must, it was urged, be included within His 
substance, just as a man’s reason (Adyos) is part of him- 
self. To others, ouoovows might seem to have a 
materialistic sense. Thus Arius in his letter to Alex- 


* In the first three orations c. Ar. he only uses it once (i. 9), 

? Harnack, ii. 227 note, who thinks Hosius’ Christology was based dn 
that of Tertullian (adv. Prax.) and Novatian. 

3 ««e interpreted it,” says Eusebius, ‘‘as not used in the sense of 
corporeal affections, nor as if the Son derived his subsistence from the 
Father, ‘kara& dvalpeow or xara dmorouny; for that the immaterial and 
intellectual and incorporeal nature could not be subject to any cor- 
poreal affection,” etc. (ap. Ath. de Decret. Nic. See Ath. Treatises, i. 
p. 56.) 

4 Ath. de Syn. xxviii. 
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ander denies the idea, which he ascribes to Manicheus, 
that the Divine offspring is “a consubstantial portion ” 
(uépos opoovcrov) of the Father. 

So far as we can ascertain, the word was defended 
on three main grounds :— 

1. Necessity: there was no other term available which 
would equally serve to exclude the Arian view, or guard 
the sense of Scripture against Arian evasions. The 
essential doctrine implied in the word was the truth 
that the Son is not a created being. To secure this 
point é€« Gcod was insufficient, for Arius might point to 
S. Paul’s phrase ¢€ ob ta qravra (1 Cor. viii. 6), and 
include the Son among Ta mavta. Again, “exact image” 
(arrapadXaxtos cixov) would be inadequate, likeness to 
God being possible in a relative or moral sense for 
creatures. In order therefore to guard the traditional 
sense of Scripture, the term ojoovctos seemed to be indis- 
pensable, but there was no desire to encumber the faith of 
the Church with metaphysical terminology. The catholics 
were reluctantly “compelled to concentrate? the sense of 
Scripture . . . in order to defeat the perversity of the 
heretics, and to show that the Word was other than 
created things.” 

2. The limiting force of the context, especially the ana- 
themas appended to the creed. The term, opoodvcvoy 
would be guarded from Sabellianising perversion by the 
words which defined it, wovoryevh, rovTec tiv x THs ovolas 
tod matpos. On the other hand, a materialistic interpreta- 
tion was excluded & priori by the acknowledged con- 
ception of God as Spirit, and as essentially One. 


lap. Ath. de Syn. xvi. This objection would be ‘‘a serious difficulty 
in the West, where ovcla was translated by the materialising word sub- 
stantia.” Gwatkin, p. 42. 

2 de Decret.xx.: jvaykdoOnoav ... cwvaryayely éx Tay ypaday Thy didvotay, 
K.TD. 
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3. As to the rejection of opuoovevos at Antioch, it 
was contended the term had only been discarded in so 
far as it was capable of fallacious misuse. Athanasius 
carefully explains the exact import of the step taken at 
Antioch,’ and maintains that great teachers such as 
Origen; Theognostus, and Dionysius had used the word, 
or some exact equivalent, in a catholic sense, ae. with 
the intention of affirming that the Son of God is truly a 
Son, and therefore Divine and increate. Even Eusebius 
in his letter to the church of Czsarea admits that 
“among the ancients, some learned and illustrious bishops 
and writers have used the term.”” It was contended that 
at Antioch and at Nicwea, the word was not used im 
eadem materia. Paul may have employed the word in 
one sense, but Arius certainly wished to reject it in 
another. 

Thus the Nicene Council resulted in the admission of 
a symbol which, as Athanasius declares, vindicated the 
cause of truth and of religious devotion to Christ.* But 
the victory of the Alexandrine defenders of the faith was 
too sudden and complete to be lasting. It was “a 
revolution which a minority had forced through by sheer 
strength of clearer Christian thought” ;* and the history 
of the next half-century is one of disastrous reaction in 
the East, and slow consolidation of conservative feeling 
in the West. In modern times the Nicene theology has 
_been severely criticised, as too metaphysical to be any « 
adequate expression of the Church’s faith. It represents, 
it has been said, the triumph of metaphysics over ethics, 
“scholastic terms over moral realities.”® But such criti- 


1 See above, p. 289. 2 Ath. Treatises, i. p. 58, ii. s.¥. duoovatos. 

3 de Syn. liv.: éxducodvres ev thy adjOevay kal ri els Xpiorov edcéBerav. 

4 Gwatkin, p. 50. 

> See Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 91. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
viii., ix. 
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cism seems to overlook two facts: first, the actual pro- 
minence carefully assigned in the creed to the idea of 
sonship (suds being brought to the front, and Adyos with- 
drawn); secondly, the necessary distinction between the 
intellectual self-expression of faith, and its practical 
moral activity. These two aspects of faith are not 
antagonistic or mutually exclusive. The example of 
Athanasius shows that the same mind can at once clearly 
grasp the ethical and spiritual significance of the central 
Christian fact,—the Divine redemption of man in Christ, 
—and yet insist on the necessity of securing it from 
corruption or evanescence amid the pressure of hostile 
thought, by enshrining it in an adequate symbol. Further, 
no’ contrast can fairly be drawn in this connection 
between the apostles and their successors. “The Church 
needed a long education,’ says Bishop Lightfoot, “ before 
she was fitted to be the expositor of the true apostolic 
doctrine. A conflict of more than two centuries with 
Gnostics, Ebionites, Sabellians, Arians supplied the 
necessary discipline. The true successors of the apostles 
in this respect are not the Fathers of the second century, 
but the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries. In 
the expositors of the Nicene age we find, indeed, technical 
terms and systematic definitions; but ... the main 
idea of Christ’s person, with which he (S. Paul) confronts 
Gnostic Judaism is essentially the same as that which 
the Fathers of these later centuries opposed to the 
Sabellianism and the Arianism of their own age.” ? 

We have therefore no reason to entirely regret the vast 
influence exercised by Hellenic thought upon Christian 
theology. Elements providentially prepared, when once 
assimilated by the Church, minister to her work and 
growth, and cannot be lost. The Nicene theology does 
not mark a stage at which the development of Christian 

1 Bp. to the Colossians (ed. 7), p. 125. See Note C in the Appendix. 
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thought was arrested; it has a permanent function to 
fulfil in the presentation and defence of Christianity ; it 
has finality only as the fact which it enshrines and 
guards has finality. Any certainly true fact is in a 
sense final; but the “finality,” or, in other words, the 
objective certainty of a fact, is a condition of its fruit- 
fulness and power. 


Ay PapsELN Didex 


+ 


Nore A.—Images of the yévvynots 


‘The illustrations most familiar are: Root and Plant — 
Fountain and Stream—Sun and Ray. 

Ath. Orat. c. Ar. ii. 33 is valuable as showing the use made of 
the last illustration (ps Kai dravyacpa). 

The dravyacpa— 

(1) is “proper” to the light (ior). Cp. iii. 3, 4. 

(2) does not divide or diminish the otoia of the sun. 

(3) is in itself whole and complete (6Ad«Anpov Kat TéActov). 

* (4) is truly derived—is 76 ef atdrod, yévvypa adAnOuvov e& adrod. 
Cp. iv. 10. 

(5) is independent of will. Cp. iil, 66. 

(6) is contemporaneous with its cause. Greg. Naz., Orat. 
xxix. 3, points out that the Son and Spirit are ot dvapxa 7d 
airiw; yet not every airioy is prior to its effects (ovde yap rod 
gwrds jAvos). The Son and Spirit are therefore dvapya 76 xpdve. 

An old writer (? Zeno of Verona ; see Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. 187) 
uses the images of two seas connected by a strait, each being 
distinct yet inseparably connected with the other, while per- 
petual interchange of waters is going on. 


Nore B.—The Principles of Conciliar Authority 


In conciliar action the Church confronts heresy by an explicit 
judgment, by a declaration of her true belief. 
1. The nature of a conciliar judgment. 
1 Est namque ita eterna ac sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatur 
ex luce. Orig. de Princ, bk. i. 2, § 4. 
VOL, I.—21 
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(a) The Church proclaims no new truth. She is the guardian 
of a tradition. Bishops attend as representing their churches ; 
as competent witnesses of what is held and believed. They are 
“the rulers of the Christian people who received as a legacy 
the deposit of doctrine from the apostles, and by means of it, 
as need arose, exercised their office of teaching. Each bishop 
was in his own place the doctor ecclesix for his people” (Ath. 
Tr. ii. 82). Cp. Harnack, Grundriss der Dogm. § 31 (p. 153). 

A conciliar decree is, in fact, a declaration in writing of what 
has ever been held, and taught orally or implicitly, in the 
Church. Thus Athanasius strenuously resists Arianism as a 
“ novelty,” an innovation (76 pu) éx matépwv adda viv ehevpeber. 
Orat. i. § 8. Cp. de syn. § 47; Ath. Tr. i. 73-77). It is im- 
portant to observe that in her councils the Church does not 
lay down new truth, but only declares her true meaning. She 
excludes false interpretations and forms of thought. She does 
not say “Yes” to fresh truths, but says ‘‘ No” to novelties. 
When Arius appears on the scene with negations and limita- 
tions, circumscribing the area of truth, the Church by saying 
“No” to Arianism “ guards the latitude of truth.” See Mac- 
Coll, Nicene Creed, pp. 1-6; Luw Mundt, p. 240. 

(6) Consequently the validity of a council depends on the 
adequacy of its testimony to the true belief of the Church. 
Vine. Lir. Comm. xxx. adduces the council of Ephesus as an 
illustration. Its object was to find out from magistrt probabiles 
(i.e. from the testimony of bishops and authoritative patristic 
writings) what was actually the catholic belief as to the person 
of Christ. The council proceeded by eliminating all that ap- 
peared to be local or accidental, and so arrived at the consentient 
belief of the Church throughout the world. Indeed, no council 
ever claimed to do more than “ give explicit expression to what 
the Church from the beginning had implicitly believed.” 

(c) Further, a conciliar decree or dogma guards and summarises 
the sense of Scripture, for the tradition embodied in dogma is 
Scripture unfolded. Creeds are a breviary of Scripture truths. 
“Scripture being the proof of the creed, and the creed the 
interpretation of Scripture, the harmony of these is the first 


= 
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rule of interpretation” (Manning, Unity of the Church, 
p. 35). Neque illis nova fit revelatio, sed quod in purissimis 
scripture ac traditionis fontibus detegunt, hoc fidelibus pro- 
ponunt, etc. (Hooke quoted by Palmer, Treatise on the Church, 
ii. 138, note). The same principle is pointed out in such 
passages as Hippol. c. Noet. iii. iv. ix.; Ath. c. Gent. 1; Orat. 
c. Arian, i. 9; Leo, ad Flav. 1. Cp. Ath. Tr. i. 69, 140; 
Illingworth, Bampton Lectures, i. pp. 10-12. 

(2) The strength of dogma lies in its being a balanced state- 
ment. The Church endeavours to guard different aspects of a 
complex truth ; to do justice to both sides of the antithesis in- 
volved in such a fact as the Incarnation.! This is admirably 
explained by Novatian, de Trin. xi. On the other hand, some 
writers, e.g. Dr. Hatch, in his Hibbert Lectures, overstate the 
Church’s insistance on logical precision in her definitions. The 
real truth is that ecclesiastical dogmas present complementary 
aspects of truth, rather than suggest the mode of synthesis. 
It was the opponents of the Church’s faith who insisted on 
logic, and applied the processes of rigid dialectic to Divine 
mysteries. 

Cp. Mozley on Development, quoted by Gore, R. C. Claims, 
pp. 2f.; Wilberforce, Zncarn. p. 109. 

2. The conditions of an ecclesiastical judgment. 

(a) Sufficient authority. A single Church or individual 
teacher may put forth an opinion (e.g. the African Church on 
heretical baptism), but such an opinion cannot bind the Church 
if it is at variance with her creed. ‘Our rule should be, 
cum ecclesia doctores rectpere, non cum doctoribus ecclesive 
jidem deserere,” says Vincent (Common. xxviii.) No single 
Church can speak in the name of the universal Church. Cp. 
ihe tT. 1. p. 16. 

(6) Universal acceptance. The test of a dogma being true is 


1 The true doctrine of the Trinity is, in fact, a mediating statement, 
Greg. Nyss. says: dua uéoov r&v Sto brodnpewy xwpely Thy ajevay éxarépav 
re Tov aipécewy Kabaipodoar, kal dd’ éxarépas mapadexouevny TO xpHoiuov. 
Orat. Catech. c. 8. So Bern. tract. de err. Abel. 3.7: Novit pietas fidei 

. medium tenens iter, regia incedere via. 
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its subsequent reception by the Church. ‘‘C&cumenical” as 
applied to a council means “lawfully called, truly representative, 
approved and received by the Church.” A conciliar decree is 
only “endorsed through cecumenical acceptance.” 

See, generally, Palmer, Treatise on the Church, pt. iv. chap. 
iii.; Bp. Forbes on Art. 21; Gore, R. C. Claims, chap. iii; 
Moberly in Lux Mundi, ess. vi. 


Norse C.—The Christian Fact as guarded by the Definitions 
of the Chureh 


The following passage from Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief is of great interest in this connection :— 

“‘ Whatever opinion the reader may entertain of the decisions 
at which the Church arrived on the doctrine of the Trinity, it 
is at least clear that they were not in the nature of explanations. 
They were, in fact, precisely the reverse. They were the 
negation of explanations. The various heresies which it com- 
bated were, broadly speaking, all endeavours to bring the 
mystery, so far as possible, into harmony with contemporary 
speculations, Gnostic, Neo-Platonic, or Rationalising ; to relieve 
it from this or that difficulty ; in short, to do something towards 
‘explaining’ it. The Church held that all such explanations, 
or partial explanations, inflicted irremediable impoverishment 
on the idea of the Godhead which was essentially involved in 
the Christian revelation. They insisted on preserving that idea 
in all its inexplicable fulness; and so it has come about that 
while such simplifications as those of the Arians, for example, 
are so alien and impossible to modern modes of thought that, 
if they had been incorporated with Christianity, they must 
have destroyed it, the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity still gives 
reality and life to the worship of millions of pious souls, who 
are wholly ignorant both of the controversy to which they owe 
its preservation, and of the technicalities which its discussion 
has involved” (p. 279). 
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Travel and Adventure 


NORTHWARD: OVER THE, GREAT [CE. By \Ko QE: 


Peary. With over 800 Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. Zwo 
Volumes, Royal 8vo. 32s. net. 


In this important work Lieutenant Peary tells the story of his travels and adven- 
tures in the Arctic regions. His extraordinary sledge journey and his experiences 
among the Eskimos are fully described, and this book is a complete record of his 


Arctic work, for which the Royal Geographical Society has this year awarded 
him their Gold Medal. 


The fact that Lieutenant Peary is about to start on a determined effort to reach the 
North Pole lends a special interest to this book. 


THROUGH ASIA. By SVEN HEDIN. With over 250 Illustra- 


tions from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 10 Maps. 
Two volumes. Royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


In this book Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish explorer, describes his 
four years’ experiences and his extraordinary adventures in Central Asia. Dr! 
Hedin is an accomplished artist, and his drawings are full of vigour and interest. 

In adventurous interest and substantial results in various departments of know- 
ledge, Dr. Hedin’s journey will bear comparison with the travels of the great 
explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards. 

The Gold Medals of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Russian Geographical 
Society have been conferred upon him for this journey. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FITZGERALD. With 


40 Illustrations, 10 of which are Photogravures, and a Large Map. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


Also, a Small Edition on Handmade Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 
4to. £5, 5%. 


A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been 
reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By SiR G. S. ROBERT- 


son, K.C.S.I. With Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
21S. net. 


Sir George Robertson, who was at the time British Agent at Gilgit, has written 
the story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged in the fort. 
The book is of considerable length, and has an Introductory part explaining 
the series of events which culminated in the famous siege ; also an account of 
Ross’s disaster in the KoraGu defile, the heroic defence of ResHun, and Kelly’s 
great march. It has numerous illustrations—plans, pictures and portraits—and a 


map, and will give a connected narrative of the stirring episodes on the Chitral 
frontier in 1895. 
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TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. By A. HULME 
BEAMAN. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey and the Balkan States, 

including adventures in the Lebanon, during the bombardment of Alexandra, the 


first Egyptian Campaign, the Donogla Expedition, the Cretan Insurrection, etc. 
The book also contains several chapters on Turkey, its people and its Sultan. 


Theology 


DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. By HAstTINnGcs RAsH- 
DALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


This volume consists of twenty sermons, preached chiefly before the University of 
Oxford. They are an attempt to translate into the language of modern thought 
some of the leading ideas of Christian theology and ethics. 


CLOVELLY SERMONS. By WILLIAM HaArRrIsoN, M.A., late 
Rector of Clovelly. With a Preface by Lucas MALET. Cvowz 8vo. 
3s. Od, 


A volume of Sermons by a son-in-law of Charles Kingsley. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illustrated by the Epistles 
of S. Paul to the Corinthians. By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘tbandbooks of Theology. 


General Editor, A. RoBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 


THE CX LX PARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gisson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Revzsed 
and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ANGUNERO DUCTION LOR THE HISTORY OF ai: 
CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Churchman’s Dibrary, 
Edited by J. H. BuRN, B.D. 


A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institu- 
tions, and Doctrine, for the use of clerical and lay readers. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., B.Sc, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Oxford Commentaries, 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford. 


Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of Commentaries upon such 
Books of the Bible as still seem to need further explanation. 


The object of each Commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret 
the author’s meaning to the present generation. The editors will not 
deal, except very subordinately, with questions of textual criticism or 
philology; but taking the English text in the Revised Version as their 
basis, they will try to combine a hearty acceptance of critical principles 
with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. It is hoped that in this way the series 
may be of use both to theological students and to the clergy, and also to 
the growing number of educated laymen and laywomen who wish to read 
the Bible intelligently and reverently. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Grsson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The Library oft Devotion. 


Pott 8vo. Cloth 2s.; leather 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
By WiLitiaAM Law. Edited, with an Introduction, Analysis, and 
Notes, by C. Bice, D.D. Pott 8vo. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. STANBRIDGE, M.A., 
Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. ott 8vo. 


This book contains devotions, Eucharistic, daily and occasional, for the use of mem- 
bers of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess other 
works of thekind. Itis intended to be a companion in private and public worship, 
and is in harmony with the thoughts of the best Devotional writers. 


History and Biography 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR 
ASTLEY COOPER KEY. By Vice-Admiral P. H. Cotoms. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. hy 

This life of a great sailor throws a considerable light on the evolution of the Navy 
during the last fifty years. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Gisson. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Jz Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, gilt top. 8s. 6d. 
each. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. VI. 
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A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FRoM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLinpers Perris, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. udly Zllus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. IV. ROMAN EGYPT. J. G. MILNE. 

Vol. V. THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. MAHAFFyY. 


THE CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A volume of Essays on the History of the Canon Law in England. These Essays 
deal chiefly with the measure of authority attributed in medieval England to the 
papal law-books, and one entitled (1) William Lyndwood, (2) Church, State and 
Decretals, (3) William of Drogheda and the Universal Ordinary, (4) Henry Il. 
and the Criminous Clerks, (5) Execrabilis in the Common Pleas, and (6) The 
Deacon and the Jewess. 

EN JEMIS IOI Ol SIBARIS NWSI SOM MA Cis KOXOIen Ahi E, Anh 
FIsHER, M.A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By J. SER- 
GEANT, M.A., Assistant Master. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Demy Sve. 75. 6d. 


General Literature 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. H. Firru, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. ANNING BELL. Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 

This book contains a long Introduction by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period 
is unrivalled ; and it is lavishly illustrated. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. HAMILTON 
THOMPSON. With Illustrations by E. H. NEw, Pott 8v0. Cloth, 


3s. Leather, 4s. 
This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, ‘Oxford and its Colleges.’ 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By W. 
Reason, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [.Soctal Question Series. 
DANTE’S GARDEN. By RosEMARY COTES. With a frontis- 
plece “cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 
READING AND READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
Ficap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 


VENTURES IN VERSE. By B.J. WILLIAMS. Cv. 8vo. 35 6d. 
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Educational 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. B. RUSSELL, Science 


Master at Burnley Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 15. 
A small Manual, containing all the necessary rules, etc., on a subject which has 
hitherto only been treated in expensive volumes. 


A KEY TO STEDMAN’S EASY FRENCH EXERCISES. 
By G. A. ScHRUMPF. Crown 8v0. 35. met. 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A book which contains the elements of Accidence and Syntax. 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. WEBBER. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Technology 
A Manual for technical classes and self-instruction. 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By SIDNEY H. WELLS. _ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. [Handbooks of Technology. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 
WILLIAMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo0. Is. 6d. 
The passages are culled from recognised authors, and a few newspaper passages are 
included. The lists of appended words are drawn up mainly on the principle of 


comparison and contrast, and will form a repertoire of over 2000 words, embracing 
practically all the difficulties felt by the pupil. 


AN ENTRANCE GUIDE TO THE PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By Henry JONEs. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
[Commercial Sertes. 


Byzantine Texts 


Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Professor of Modern History at 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by PROFESSOR LEON PARMENTIER of 
Liége and M. Brprz of Gand. Demy 8vo. 


Cheaper Editions 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Jounston, 
K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4to. 215. net. 

‘The book is crowded with important information, and written in a most attractive 
style ; it is worthy, in short, of the author’s established reputation.’—Standard, 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and other Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H.C. BEECHING, 


M.A., and Illustrated by WaLTER CRANE. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 38. 6d. 


A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. 
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LYRA SACRA: An ‘Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. 
C. BEECHING, M.A. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 35.6d. 


“A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—Times. 


Fiction 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘ one Seats of the Mighty.’ Cvowz 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of 1798 
THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘ In the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By ROBERT BARR, Author of 
“The Mutable Many.’ Cvowz 8vo. 6s, 


A historical romance. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By DorROoOTHEA 
GERARD, Author of ‘ Lady Baby,’ ‘ Orthodox,’ etc. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
DOMITIA. By S. Bartnc GouLp, Author of ‘The Broom 


Squire,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of imperial Rome. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By JANE BARLOow, 
Authorof ‘ Irish Idylls,’ ‘A Creel of Irish Stories,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TO ARMS! By ANDREW BALFOUR, Author of ‘By Stroke of 
Sword.’ Illustrated. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of 1715 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of modern literary life. 
PA GKEAY AOU” MBs hd: sora ro By B. M. CROKER, Author of 
‘Proper Pride.’ Crown 8vo. 
AX WADINIDI TIDAL OU Meh, DESERT. By. W. GC. SCULLY. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


A South African romance. 


CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. ORPEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of the Irish Rebellion. 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. ByR. N. STEPHENS, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
THE PLUNDERPIT. By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. Crown 
8vo. 65. 
A romance of adventure. : 
DEADMAN’S. By MAry Gaunt, Author of ‘ Kirkham’s Find.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An Australian story. 
WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. MACLAREN 


CoBBAN. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
A historical romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By ALFRED 
OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of the Cumberland dales. 
ANANIAS. Bythe Hon. Mrs. ALAN BRODRICK. Crown 8vo. 65. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. ByG.E. FARROW. 
With Illustrations by ALAN WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 55. 


A LIST OF 


VEESSRS “aM THU EN s 
Pn CY eerons 


Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’— Times. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp 
KreLinc. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


‘The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.’—77mes. 

‘The Empire has found a singer 3 it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘ Animated through and through with indubitable genius.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


“<Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


© This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry.’—Speaker. 


*Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies. By “Q.,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay. 
Second Edition. Lap. 8vo. 5s. 


‘ Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric.’—GJode. 


H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated 
by WILLIAM WILSON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘ Faust.” It is in 
the same set with ‘‘Agamemnon,” with ‘‘ Lear,” with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G.” Cy. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
net, 
‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Transla- 
tion by J. G. CoRDERY. Cvown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Ropert Louis 
STEVENSON. With an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and 
other Illustrations. Second Hdition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘A fascinating book.’—Standard. 

‘ Full of charm and brightness.’—Spectator. 
‘ A gift almost priceless.’—Speaker. 

© Unique in literature.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


George Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
WynpuamM, M.P. Demy 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 0s. 6d. 


This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has been pub- 
lished for some time,’—7Z7mes. 

“One of the best pieces of editing in the language.’—Owtlook. 

‘This is a scholarly and interesting contribution to Shakespearian literature.’— 
Literature. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it.’—Sgectator. 

‘Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispensable. — Westminster Gazette. 

‘The standard edition of Shakespeare’s poems.’— World. 

‘The book is written with critical insight and literary felicity. —Standard. 


W.E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 
W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 
‘It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.’ —Lirmingham Gazette. 
Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. Cvrowz 8vo. 
Buckram, gilt top. Os. 


‘Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Restoration 
prose could not be imagined.’— A theneum. 


H.C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 8vo, Buckram. 6s. 
‘A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’—T7zmes. 
“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 8v0o. Buckram. 6s. 
‘A delightful volume: a really golden ‘‘ Pomp.” ’—Sgectator. 
W. B. Yeats). AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. YEaTS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ An attractive and catholic selection.’—77zmes. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 
G. W. STEEVENS. Joolscap 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever.’ 
—Pali Mail Gazette. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 
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W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.’— 7zmes. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By LAURIE 
Macnus. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

‘A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian literature. —Lzterature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By LAWRENCE STERNE. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. ’—Gloée. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. STREET, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By JAMes Morigr. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, anp SANDERSON. By Izaak WALTON. With 
an Introduction by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Johnson, THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. MILLAR, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top. 65. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 
‘Among editions in one volume, this will take the place of authority.’— Times. 

F. Langbridgee BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited by Rey. F. 
LANGBRIDGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. School Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These ‘‘ Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.’ 
—Spectator. “The book is full of splendid things.’—Wor/d. 


Illustrated Books 


F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured 
Pictures. By F. D. BEDFORD. Szfer Royal 8vo. 55. 
‘An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’.—Padl Mall Gazette. 
8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
BARING GOULD. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
ARTHUR J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. Buckram. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in simple style the old 
stories that delighted our fathers and grandfathers. —Saturday Review. 
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S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. BARING GOULD. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. BEDFORD. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume. The stories have been selected with great ingenuity from 
various old ballads and folk-tales, and now stand forth, clothed in Mr. Baring 
Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers.’—Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING GOULD, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram, gilt top. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes.’—irmingham Gazette. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE, Edited 
by H. C. BeEcHING, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. 55. 


An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’—Guardian. 


History | 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp GiBBon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Zz Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, Gilt top. 
8s. 6d. each. Also crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vols. Z., 7/., I17., IV., 
and V. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.’—77mes. 

‘This edition, is a marvel of erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum 
of praise to predict that the seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as 
the standard edition of our great historical classic.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’—Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,FROMTHE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. /ully lllustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Zhird Edition. 

Vol. Il. THe XVIITH AND XVIIITH Dynastigs. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition. 

‘A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable information for students of ancient ethics. 
— Manchester Guardian. 
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Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
DAO A IDS IDS CATTLE SIOS 3 Ces, 


‘A marvellous record. The addition made to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing. —Zimes. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE. Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. luz Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


‘A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’—Glode. 
‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.’—Dazly News. 


Flinders Petrie EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in elucidating the development of 
decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the art of other 
countries.’ — 77mzes. 


C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. 
Vol. 11.: The Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth 
Century. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 


© The book is based throughout upon a thorough study of the original sources, and 
will be an indispensable aid to all students of medizval history.’—A theneunz. 

“The whole art of war in its historic evolution has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world has possessed greater and more enduring value. —Daily 
Chronicle. 


S. Baring Gould) THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. 
BARING GOULD. Sourth Edition. Royal 8vo, 155. 


“A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line o <seszarch. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 

rofuse magnificence.’—Daily Chronicle. 


H. de B. Gibbins, INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. pe B. GrspsBins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


H. E Egerton. A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL 
POLICY. By H. E. Ecrrron, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘ Able, impartial, clear. . . . A most valuable volume.’—A theneum. 
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Albert Sorel THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ALBert Soret, of the French 
Academy. Translated by F. C. BRAMWELL, M.A., with an Intro- 
duction by R. C. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘The author’s insight into the character and motives of the leading actors in the 
drama gives the work an interest uncommon in books based on similar material.’— 
Scotsman. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, 1845-95. By CHARLES H. GrINLING. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘Admirably written, and crammed with interesting facts.’—Daily Mail. 

‘The only adequate history of a great English railway company that has as yet 
appeared.’—77zmes. 

‘Mr. Grinling has done for the history of the Great Northern what Macaulay did for 
English History. —The Engineer. 

A. Clark, THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History 

and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.’—A theneum. 


Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. PERRENS. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo de 
Medicis. 


J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WELLS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Speaker. 

O. Browning. ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL ITALY, 
A.D. 1250-1530. By Oscar BROWNING, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo. 55. each. 

VOL, I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
VOL. II. 1409-1530. —The Age of the Condottieri. 


‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.’—Westminster Gazette. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By STANDISH 
O’GRApDY, Author of ‘ Finn and his Companions.’ Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest breeziest volumes.’—Methodist Times. 
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Biography 


S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. Bartnc GouLp. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. Gilt top. 36s. 

‘The best biography of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey’s ‘“‘ Life of 
Nelson.” ’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely- executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history.’—Westminster Gazette. 


Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of Salisbury. By Morris 
FULLER, B.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER 


IN THE HisToRY OF RELIGION. ByJ.M. Rice. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


‘Mr. Rigg has told the story of the life with scholarly ability, and has contributed 
an interesting chapter to the history of the Norman period.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joycr, M.A. -7s. 6d. 


‘This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy, 
insight, and considerable literary skill.’—T7zmes. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. CoLLINGWoop, M.A. With Portraits, and 13 Drawings by 
Mr. Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 


“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’—77zmes. 
‘It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’— Daily Chronicle. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
M.A. With a Photogravure Portrait. ost 8vo. 55. 


‘A thoughtful and well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching.’—Daily Chronicle. 


A. M. F. Darmesteter. THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN, By 
MADAME DARMESTETER. With Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A polished gem of biography, superior in its kind to any attempt that has been made 
of recent years in England. Madame Darmesteter has indeed written for English 
readers ‘‘ The Life of Ernest Renan.”’—A theneum. 

‘Tt is a fascinating and biographical and critical study, and an admirably finished” 
work of literary art.’—Scotsman. 

‘It is interpenetrated with the dignity and charm, the mild, bright, classical grace of 
form and treatment that Renan himself so loved; and it fulfils to the uttermost 
the delicate and difficult achievement it sets out to accomplish.’—Academy. 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hurron, M.A. Wath Portraits. Crown 8vo. 55. 


‘ The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. ‘An excellent monograph.’—77mes. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir 
H. H. Jounston, K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, 
and Six Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 

‘A fascinating book, written with equal skill and charm—the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action who is singularly wise, brave, and experi- 
enced. It abounds in admirable sketches from pencil.’—Westminster Gazette. 

‘A delightful book . . . collecting within the covers of a single volume all that is 


known of this part of our African domains. The voluminous appendices are of 
extreme value.’—Manchester Guardian. 


“The book takes front rank as a standard work by the one man competent to write 
it. —Dazly Chronicle. 


L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By 
LIONEL DEcLE. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘A fine, full book.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ Abounding 1n thrilling adventures.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘ His book is profusely illustrated, and its bright pages give a better general survey 
of Africa from the Cape to the Equator than any single volume that has yet been 
published.’—77mes. 

‘A delightful book.’—Academy. 

‘Astonishingly frank. Every page deserves close attention.’—Literature. 

‘ Unquestionably one of the most interesting books of travel which have recently 
appeared.’— Standard. 

‘ The honest impressions of a keen-eyed and intrepid traveller.’—Scotsman. 

‘ Appealing powerfully to the popular imagination.’—Glode. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By PRINCE 
HENRI OF ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY BENT, M.A. With 
100 Illustrations anda Map. Crown 4to, gilt top. 255. 
‘A welcome contribution to our knowledge. The narrative is full and interesting, 
and the appendices give the work a substantial value.’-—7zmes. 


‘The Prince’s travels are of real importance... his services to geography have been 
considerable. The volume is beautifully illustrated.’—A theneum. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
A Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel BADEN-PoWELL. 
With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.’—Daily News. 


R. 8.8. Baden-Powell. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
By Colonel BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘As a straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 
this book is well worth reading.’—7zmes. 


§. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By 
S, L. H1npE. With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.’—S?. James's Gazette. 

‘A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their European rivals.’— 
Times. 
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A. St. H. Gibbons, EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. GipsBons, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. WHYMPER, 25 Photographs and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘ His book isa grand record of quiet, unassuming, tactful resolution. His adven- 
tures were as various as his sporting exploits were exciting.’—7vmmes. 


E. H. Alderson. WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
MASHONALAND FIELD FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy8vo. tos.6d. 


‘An interesting contribution to the story of the British Empire’s growth.’—Daily 
News. | ene 4 y 
“A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.’—Scotsman. 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER 
NILE AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEyMouR VANDELEUR. With 
an Introduction by Sir G. GoLpiz, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, 
Illustrations, and Plans. Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains so much of 
value as this one. —Guardian. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By the Viscount 
FINCASTLE, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. ELLioTr-LOCKHART. With a 
Map and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An admirable book, combining in a volume a piece of pleasant reading for the 
general reader, and a really valuable treatise on frontier war.'—A thene@um. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
TROTTER, R.A. Witha Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 
“A most interesting as well as a lucidly and modestly written book.’—Sectator. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PROGRESS IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. By MicHarL Davitt, M.P. With 2 Maps. Cvow2 8wo. 
6s. 500 pp. 

‘An interesting and suggestive work.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘Contains an astonishing amount of practical information.’—Dazly Mail. 

‘One of the most valuable contributions to our store of Imperial literature that has 
been published for a very long time.’-—Padll Mall Gazette. 


W. Crooke. THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND ADMINISTRATION. By W. 
Crooke. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 

' Empire. Mr. Crooke deals with the land in its physical aspect, the province 
under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, under British rule, its ethnology and sociology, 
its religious and social life, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant. 
The illustrations are good, and the map is excellent.’—Manchester Guardian. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain 
BoIsRAGON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 39. 6d. 


‘If the story had been written four hundred years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’—Scotsman. 

‘If anything could enhance the horror and the pathos of this. remarkable book it is 
the simple style of the author, who writes as he would talk, unconscious of his 
own heroism, with an artlessness which is the highest art.’—Padll Mall Gazette. 
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H.S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE GRACES : or, THE GREAT 
STONE TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. Cowpgrr, F.S.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


‘Forms a valuable chapter of what has now become quite a large and important 
branch of antiquarian research.’—TZ7mes. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. 


By W. KINNAIRD RoszE, Reuter’s Correspondent. With Plans and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. WorsFoLp, 
M.A. Witha Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.’— World. 


Naval and Military 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: By. G. W. STEEVENS. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 
This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 


with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
‘An extremely able and interesting work.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By DAvip Hannay. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I., 1200-1688. 


‘We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary skill and style.’—Standard. 

‘We can warmly recommend Mr. Hannay’s volume to any intelligent student of 
naval history. Great as is the merit of Mr. Hannay’s historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition is even greater..—Tzmces, 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 
Colonel CooPER Kinc, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘An authoritative and accurate story of England’s military progress.’—Dazly Mail. 


‘This handy volume contains, in a compendious form, a brief but adequate sketch of 
the story of the British army.’—Dazly News. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Roserr SourHry. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by DAVID HANNAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.’—Avmy and Navy Gazette. 
A brave, inspiriting book.’ —Black and White. 


W. Clark Russell, THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, With Illustrations by 

F. BRANGWYN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. ‘A really good book.’—Saturday Review. 


E. L. S. Horsburgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. HorsBurGH, B.A. With Plans. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
‘A Dutliant essay—simple, sound, and thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
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H. B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ByH.B. 
GrorGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. TZhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers—and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.’— 7zmes. 


General Literature 


S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Barinc 
GouLp. With Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Fifth 
Edition, 6s. 


© Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’—World. 


S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. ByS. BarING GOULD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. ‘The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’—Times. 
S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. ByS. BARING 
GouLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A perfectly fascinating book.’—Scottish Leader. 


S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. BARING GouLD and H. F. SHEPPARD. Demy qto. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Melodies. 
Collected by S. BarInc GouLD, M.A., and H. F. SHEPPaRD, 
IMAG selinedts Parts Ra7(S ele, ed Les Ld Lay Sec HC) OOM ns 
In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 

*A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
eee hien By S. BARING GouLD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Se 


S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
SSE By S. BARING GOULD. Cvrown 8vo. Second Edition. 
i 


§. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Barinc:GouLp. 2 vols. Demy 8v0. 325. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Corron 
MINCHIN. Crown 8v0. Second Edition. 55. 
‘This book is an admirable record.’—Daily Chronicle. 
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W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES OF THE RT. HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. Hurron, M.A., 
and H. J. Conen, M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. Vols. 1X. 
and X. 125. 6d. each. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

‘ Well-written, and full of shrewd comments.’—The Speaker. 

‘ ‘Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. He is to be congratulated upon a really interesting work.’— 
Literature. 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By HoracEe 
G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Full of useful information with plenty of good stories.’—7vuth. 

‘Without this book the golfer’s library will be incomplete. —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“We can recommend few books as better company.’—S?. James's Gazette. 

‘It will charm all golfers.’— Times. 

‘ Decidedly pleasant reading.’—A theneune. 

J. Wells) OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wrtis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.’— Atheneum. 


J. Wells. OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. ByJ.WELLS,M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 
Second Edition. Leap. 8vo. 35. Leather. 4s. 

‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, attractively illustrated.—World. 
‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘Exactly what the intelligent visitor wants.—Glasgow Herald. 


C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADEMIC. By C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontis- 
piece. Pott. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


* Decidedly clever and amusing.’—A theneum. 
‘A clever and entertaining little book.’ —Pall Mali Gazette. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Wuisiey, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful and well-arranged study.’—Times. 
Sty 


L. L. Prices ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Pricz, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


J. §. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin 


and Development. By J.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 5s. : 
‘This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work for reference.’—A theneum. 


E.M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowpEN. Third Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Science and Technology 


Freudenreichh DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ep. VON FREUDENREICH. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., J//ustrated. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


G.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 


GrorcE MAssrE. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 
‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres.’—WVature. 


Stephenson and Suddards. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. SrzpHenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SuDDARDs, of The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘The book is very ably done, displaying an intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposition. —Vorkshive Post. 


HANDBOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by PRorEssors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 
EVOW, OW MAG ar Se DSREE, SS) maby a \eueAcmel Een OODE 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 

‘ Though primarily intended for students, Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the diagrams very helpful.’—Litevatuve. 

A splendid little book.’—Avening News. 


: Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hosyouse, Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 215. 
‘ The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald. 
°A brilliantly written volume.’— Times. 


W. iH. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. H. FArrBROTHER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In every way an admirable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF PLATO. By F. W. 
BUSSELL, D.D., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6a. 


“A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A clever and stimulating book,—Manchester Guardian. 
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F.S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new light of comparative anthropology.’— 7imes. 


Theology 


‘handbooks of Theology. 
General Editor, A. Rosrrtson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 


TA Poor x ARI CLES OF THE CHURCH OR ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gisson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Second 
and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo0. 12s. 6d. 

‘Dr. Gibson is a master of clear and orderly exposition. And he has in a high 
degree a quality very necessary, but rarely found, in commentators on this topic, 
that of absolute fairness. His book is pre-eminently honest..—T7%mes. 

‘ After a survey of the whole book, we can bear witness to the transparent honesty 
of purpose, evident industry, and clearness of style which mark its contents. 
They maintain throughout a very high level of doctrine and tone. —Guardian, 

‘The most convenient and most acceptable commentary.’ —E-xfository Times. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, which we can strongly recommend to the 
serious attention of theologians and anthropologists.’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He isat once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A comprehensive and thorough book.’—Birminghane Post. 


THES DOCTRINE“OF THE INCARNATION. By R.2L. 
OTrLeEy, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and Principal 
of Pusey House. /z Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

‘Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.’—Record. 
*A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 


precision .. . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.’—Guardian. 


The Churchman’s Library. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By 
W. E. Coins, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College, London. With Map. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An investigation in detail, based upon original authorities, of the beginnings of the 
English Church, with a careful account of earlier Celtic Christianity. Some very 
full appendices treat of a number of special subjects. 

‘An excellent example of thorough and fresh historical work.’—Guardian, 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By ARTHUR 
WRIGHT, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
‘Bold and outspoken ; earnest and reverent.’—Glasgow Herald. 
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Ss. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the author’s famous ‘ Introduction.’—Guardzan. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Cueyne, D.D,, Oriel Professor at Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 
‘A very learned and instructive work.’—77imes. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND LAW. By H. HENSLEY 
Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford; Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Ilford; Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. 
fap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘An admirable little volume of Lent addresses. We warmly commend the general 
drift of Mr. Henson’s book.’—Guardian. 


H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HIsToRICAL AND 
SocraL SERMONS. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, M.A. Crown 8v0. 
6s. 


‘They are always reasonable as well as vigorous.’-—Scofsman. 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. 
W. H. BENNETT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘The work of an honest, fearless, and sound critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.—Manchester Guardian, 
“A unique primer.’—Euglish Churchman. 


C.H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C.H. PRioR, 
' M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the late Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 


Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. 
By Deaconess CEcILIA ROBINSON. With an Introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“A learned and interesting book, combining with no ordinary skill the authority of 


learned research with the practical utility of a descriptive manual of parish work.’ 
—Scotsman. 


E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. By E. B. LAyarp, M.A. 18/0. 15. 


W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. YORKE FAussET, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. WEsTON, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. ott 8vo. Is. 


A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especially adapted to the 
needs of servers and those who do not communicate. 


> 
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A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A 

Kempis. With an Introduction by DEAN Farrar. Illustrated by 

C. M. GrRg, and printed in black and red. Second Edition. Feap. 
8v0. Buckram. 35. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ‘‘ Imitation,” there can have 


been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
with all the glory of red initials.’—Glaseow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. Withan 
Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Frap. 8vo. Buckram. 35. 6d. Padded morocco, 5s. 


‘The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the ‘Christian 
Year,” and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A ‘‘ Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.’—Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion. 
Pott 8vo. 25.; leather, 2s. 6a. net. 


‘This series is excellent. —TuHE BisHop oF LoNpDoN. 

“A very delightful edition. —Tur Bisuor or BaTH AND WELLS. 

‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy. —THE BisHop oF LICHFIELD. 

©The new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent. —THE BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH. 
‘Charming.’—Record. 

‘Delightful. —Church Bells. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bicc, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. 

‘The translation is an excellent piece of English, and the introduction is a masterly 
exposition. We augur well of a series which begins so satisfactorily.’—T7mes. 
‘No translation has appeared in so convenient a form, and none, we think, evidenc- 

ing so true, so delicate, so feeling a touch.’—Bzrmingham Post. 
‘Dr. Bigg has made a new and vigorous translation, and has enriched the text with 
a luminous introduction and pithy notes.’—Sfeaker. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. With Intro- 
duction. and Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 

‘No prettier book could be desired.'—Manchester Guardian, _ | 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions. —Guardian. f 

‘The introduction is admirable, and admirers of Keble will be greatly interested in 
the chronological list of the poems.’—Bookman.’ 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, 
with an Introduction, by C. Brcc, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. 

Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader will 
have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of 


the author. : 

‘The text is at once scholarly in its faithful reproduction in English of the sonorous 
Church Latin in which the original is composed, and popular in the sense of being 
simple and intelligible.’ —Scotsmzan. 


, 
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Leaders of BReligion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 

life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OVERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G, W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. HuTTON, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moutg, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OTTLEY, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By AucustTus JEssopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
Marie Corelli's Novels 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Eighteenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Fourteenth Edition. 
THELMA. WMineteenth Edition. 
ARDATH. Eleventh Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH WMinth Edition. 
WORMWOOD. WMinth Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Thirty-second Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be » 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 


World’s Tragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase of the supreme 
climax of the inspired narrative.’—Dudlin Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-ninth Edition. 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. . A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.’—W. T. 
STEAD in the Review of Reviews. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth Edition. 


‘ A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The Wovid. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 


‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7imes. 


A MAN OF MARK. fourth Edition. 
“Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘ A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘«The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’—National Observer. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition. 


‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’— 
Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. Third Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 
dashingly told.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating with action.’— Speaker. 
‘From cover to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 
in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure.’—Academy. 


SIMON DALE. By AntTHONY Hope. Illustrated. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

«««Simon Dale” is one of the best historical romances that have been written for a 
long while.’— Sz. James's Gazette. 

‘A bright and gallant story.’—Gvaphic. 

“A brilliant novel. The story is rapid and most excellently told. As for the hero, 
he is a perfect hero of romance—he is brave, witty, adventurous, and a good 
lover.’—A theneum. 

“There is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety 
and delicacy. This love-story of 200 years ago makes the man and the woman 
live again.’— Tzmes. 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 658. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and it is 
no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his power of amusing and 
satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.’—Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. S/2fth Eadztion. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA Sixth Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 
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CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. fifth Edition. 

NOEMI. Illustrated by R. C. WOODVILLE. Third Edition. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by F. Dapp. fourth 
Ledition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by F. Dapp. Second 
Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 65. each. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker’s style.’'—Dazily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 


‘A splendid study of character.’—A theneum. ; 
‘ But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. “A very striking and admirable novel.’—Sz. James's Gazette. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Jlustrated. Sixth Edition. 
‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 

love in the old passionate way, is a joy inexpressible ."—Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. Sourth Edition. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, living romance. The character of Valmond 

is drawn unerringly. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one 


thoroughly to appreciate Mr, Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with 
humanity.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 
tures of ‘ Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edztion. 


‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will, 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Jllustrated. Ninth Edition. 

‘The best thing he has done}; one of the best things that any one has done lately.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 

‘Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. He shows the matured power which his former novels have led us to 
expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel.’—A theneum. 

“A great book.’—Black and White. 

‘One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that wehave read 
for many a day. . . . A notable and successful book.’—S¢eaker. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has ever displayed before. 
It is, in a word, the work of a true artist. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. CoNnAN 
Doyle. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The book is far and away the best view that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—J///ustrated London News. 


Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Illustrations 
by R. C. Woodville. ourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. _ By Lucas 
MALET. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas MALET, 
Author of ‘The Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


S. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author 
of ‘The Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . . Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better book.’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. 
CROCKETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A delightful tale in his best style.’—Sfeaker. 
*Mr. Crockett at his best.’—Lztevature. 
‘ Enjoyable and of absorbing interest.’—Scotsman. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. 2fth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. In the true humanity of the 
book lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable 
triumph.’—A theneum. 

“A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon usa master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— World. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. TZhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The book is a masterpiece.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity.’—A thenaeum. 
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Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W.K. CLIF- 


FORD, Author of ‘ Aunt Anne,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ The story is a very beautiful one, exquisitely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the Honble. EMILY Law- 
LEss, Author of ‘Maelcho,’ etc. /ifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Romance. 


By the Honble. EMILY LAWLESS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. A piece of work 
of the first order, which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most 
remarkable literary achievements of this generation.—Manchester Guardian. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The 
Honble. EmMity LAWLESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A very charming little volume. A book which cannot be read without pleasure and 
profit, written in excellent English, full of delicate spirit, and a keen appreciation 
of nature, human and inanimate.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By JANE 


Bar Low, Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Vivid and singularly real.’— Scotsman. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


By JANE H. FINDLATER. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.'—Vanity Fair. 

‘ A very charming and pathetic tale. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story.’—Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted faculty and reserve force.’—SZectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By JANE 
HELEN FINDLATER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A story of strong human interest.’—Scotsman. 
‘ Her thought has solidity and maturity.’—Daily Mait. 


Mary Findlater. OVER THE HILLS. By MArRy FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A strong and fascinating piece of work.’—Scotsman. 
‘ A charming romance, and full of incident. The book is fresh and strong.’—Sfeaker. 
‘Will make the author’s name loved in many a household.’—Literary World. 
‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and unflinching truth.’—Birmingham Post. 


« 


H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. WELLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘They are the impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has 
a great deal within its reach.’—Saturday Review. 
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H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY anp OTHERS. By H. 
G. WELLS. Second Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.’—.Scotsman. 
“No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal ies | to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.’—Acadenzy. 
Sara Jeanette Duncan. A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
By SARA JEANETTE Duncan, Author of ‘An American Girl in 
London.’ Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible. — Daily Mail. 

‘A most delightfully bright book.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Kminently amusing and entertaining.’—Ozxtlook. 

‘The dialogue is full of wit.’—Globe. 

‘Laughter Turks in every page. —Daily News. 


E. F. Benson. DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. ByE. F. 
BENSON. Szxteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


°A delightfully witty sketch of society.’—Sfectator. 
‘A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’—Sfeaker. 


E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. BENSON, Author of 
‘Dodo.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. F. Benson. THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENson. Author 
of ‘Dodo.’ Illustrated by G. P. Jacoms-Hoop. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An excellent piece of romantic literature ; a very graceful and moving story. We 
are struck with the close observation of life in Greece. Saturday Review. 

‘ Full of fire, earnestness, and beauty. —TVhe World. 

‘An original and vigorous historical romance.’—Morning Post. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Full of her own peculiar charm ofstyleand character-painting.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. “ourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novel.’—Daily Telegraph. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne. — 
Atheneum. 


W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.’—Scotsman. 
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W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Asa story it is admirable, as a feu d’esprit it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model.’—The World. 


W. Clark Russell MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELL. Jilustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
BARR. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


©A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE MANY. By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘In the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
$ An excellont story. It contains several excellently studied characters.—Glasgow 
erald. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 


Saviour of Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. Cyvowmn 8vo. 65. 
‘An unquestionably interesting book. It contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality. —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
By J. M. Copsan, Author of ‘The King of Andaman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


M.E. Francis. MISS ERIN. By M. E, Francis, Author of 
‘In a Northern Village.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A clever and charming story. —Scotsman. 
‘ Perfectly delightful.’—Dazly Mazi. 
‘An excellently fancied love tale.’—A theneum. 


Robert Hichens. BYEWAYS. By RoBERT HICHENS. Author 


of ‘Flames,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A very high artistic instinct and striking command of language raise Mr. Hichens’ 
work far above the ruck.’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of striking imagination.’—Dazly News. 


Percy White. A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ Crow 8vo. 6s. 


‘A work which it is not hyperbole to describe as of rare excellence.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘The clever book of a shrewd and clever author.’—A theneum. 


W. Pett Ridge. SECRETARY TO BAYNE, MP. By 
W. Perr RIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.—S7. James's Gazette. 


‘Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.’— World. 
J. 8. Fletcher. THE BUILDERS. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author 


of ‘ When Charles 1. was King.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Replete with delightful descriptions. —Vanity Fair. 
‘The background of country life has never been sketched more realistically.’— Worid. 


*« 
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Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By ANDREW 
BALFourR. Illustrated by W.CuBitr CookE. Fourth Edition. Crown 


8vo. 65. 


‘A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 

‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.’—Globe. 

“An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance.’—Wovid. 
{%‘ Manly, healthy, and patriotic. —Glasgow Herald. 


J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. BLoun- 
DELLE-BURTON.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations. —Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. B. Burton, THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 


BurTOn. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in’ word, brave in thought.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
“A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— World. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. BLoun- 


DELLE-BURTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The very essence of the true romantic spirit..—7yuth. 
‘An ingenious and exciting story..—anchester Guardian. 
‘Singularly well written.’—A theneum. 


W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB By W. C 


ScuLty, Author of ‘ Kafir Stories.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind.’—A rican Critic. 


W. C. Scully BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. 


ScuLty, Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The reader will find the interest of absolute novelty.’— The Graphic. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow him up, and there is no world for him 
but that immeasurable waste.’ —A theneum. 

Strong, simple, direct.’—Daily Chronicle. 
One of the most enthralling tales we have read.’— World. 


Victor Waite. CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Every page is enthralling.’—Academy. 
‘Full of strength and reality.’—A theneumt. 
“The book is exceedingly powerful.’—Glasgow Herald. 


I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. HOOPER. 


Illustrated by W. CuBITT COOKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
©The characters are all picturesque.’ —Scotsman. 
© A novel as vigorous as it is charming.’—Literary World. 


NoeCs balfour, [THE PALL OF THE SPARROW, | By 


M. C. BALFouR. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
It is unusually powerful, and the characterization is uncommonly good,’—World. 


H. Morrah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By HERBERT MoRRAH. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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H. Morrah, THE FAITHFULCITY. By HERBERT MoRRAH, 
Author of ‘A Serious Comedy.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LL. Bs Walford: SUCCESSORS, LO) THE WiLL. pey vrs: 
WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr.Smith,’ etc. Second Ldition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mary Gaunt. KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, 
Author of ‘ The Moving Finger.’ Cvowm 8vo. 6s. 


°A really charming novel.’—Standard. 


M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By M&NnIE MuRIEL Dowie, Author 
of ‘A Girlin the Karpathians.’ Thzrd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality.’—Saturday Review. 


M. M. Dowie. THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By 
MENIE MURIEL DowWIE. Cyvown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceptionally clever and well-written book.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘An excellent story with shrewd humour and bright writing. The author is delight- 
fully witty. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Strong, suggestive, and witty. —Daily News. 


J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. Barry. 
Author of ‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip.’ Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
°A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea. —Westminster Gazette. 


Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
JULIAN CorBETY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. B. Patton. BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES BLYTHE 
PATTON. [IIllustrated. Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 


‘Powerful and fascinating.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘A true and entrancing book.’—Country Life Illustrated. 
‘A remarkable book.’—Booknzan. 

“A vivid picture of Indian life.’—Acadenzy. 


Norma Lorimer. JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma LORIMER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Written in a bright and witty style. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lucy Maynard. THE PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy May- 
NARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘It contains many graphic sketches of the private life of a charitable institution. ’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


L. Cope Cornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE OF 
THE ROAD. By L. Cope Cornrorp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An exceptionally good story of adventure and character.’—Wov/d. 


L. Cope Cornford. SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Corr 
CORNFORD, Author of ‘Captain Jacobus.’ Crow 8vo. 6s. 


‘A very stirring and spirited sketch of the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth.’—PalZ 
Mall Gazette. 
Packed with incident.’—Oxtlook. 
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F. Brune. VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
‘A subtle, complete achievement.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘ This story is strangely interesting. —Manchester Guardian. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
Crown Svo. 


THE KING OF ALBERIA. By LAURA DAINTREY. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

WINDER SHADOW Or StHit> MISSTON. By (2-205: 
MCCHESNEY. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. BREWER. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By RONALD Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. PATON. 

MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By JoHN DAVIDSON. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By HENRY JOHNSTON. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE. 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author of ‘A High 
Little World.’ 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By MURRAY GILCHRIST. 

A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QUEEN GRay. 


‘ 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
Crown S8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Epna LYALL. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MARGARET BENSON. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By ‘VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmt Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By STANDISH O'GRADY. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGus EVAN ABBOTT. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. PRYCE. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
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THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. CoBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEUMANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By HANNAH LYNCH. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By JAMEs C. DIBDIN. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C, By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELIS CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
DISARMED. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. : 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.’ 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M‘QuUEEN GRaAy. 

JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By LEsLiz£ KEITH. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN Lynton. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 15. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well tllustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 

THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. BARING GOULD. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EpitH E. CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EpitH E. CUTHELL. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Relate a : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. By G. MANVILLE 

ENN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow. 


The Peacock Library . 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well ellustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALForD. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESwoRTH. 
eran Oe tees OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the Author of 
y e Mori, 
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DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

OUT OF THE FASHION, By L. T. MBADE. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEapr. 2s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 
MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LeITH ADAMS. 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINs, 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. 
fifth Edition, Revised. With Maps and Plans. 335, 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.’ University Extension Journal, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY, By L. L. PRIcE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. GRANGER, M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. MASSEE. 
With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. Jllustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. KImmins, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. Jllustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. DE B. Grpsins, D.Litt., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. A. S. HEwiIns, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. Jllustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. POTTER, 
M.A., F.L.S. Jilustrated. 35. 6d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. Wath numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DicKsoNn, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Jllustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEorRGE J. BURCH, 
M.A. With numerous Lllustrations. 35. 
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THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, M.A. 
Lliustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. Jdlustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Drxon, M.A, 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. JenKs, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknow- 
ledged authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. HOWELL. Second 
Ldition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLYOAKE, 
Second Edition. 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rey. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Third Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C.F. BasTABLe, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WILKINS, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. ; 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Grsins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 


BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore, 


TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W, CookE-TAYLOR, 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN, By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN’S WORK. By Lapy DILKE, Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. KAUFMANN. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 
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MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hosgson, B.A., 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Second Edition. 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT EDWARDS, 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twininc. 


Classical Translations 


Editedby H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

ZESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by LEwis 
CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 55. 

CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d. 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic u., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAxkisTron, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 53. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

HORACE: THE ODES AND EPODES. Translated by A. GODLEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2s, 

LUCIAN-—Six Dialogues ( Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, TheShip, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. IRWIN, M.A., Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


Educational Books 


CLASSICAL 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. fcag. 4to. 125. 6d. 

‘The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful.’—Classical Review. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A,, late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Assistant Masters at St. Paul's 
School. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘ A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are.’-— 


Atheneum. ; 
‘A judiciously compiled book which will be found widely convenient.’—Schoolmaster. 


‘We know no book of this class better fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.’— 
Guardian. 
TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, 25. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Jap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. STONE, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. cap. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. FREESE, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. DARWIN SwirT, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. cap. 8vo. 2s. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. WINzOLT, Assistant 
Master in Christ’s Hospital.. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 
‘ Skilfully arranged.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘ Accurate and well arranged.’—A theneum. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. BuCcKLAND 

GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 


St. John’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 
Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 


numerous passages for exercise. 
‘Supplies a gap in educational literature. —Glasgow Herald. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DE B. GrsBins, D. Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crowz 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SCIENCE 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R,. E. STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 

stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Is. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By JOHNSON BARKER, B.A. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D.S. CALDERWooD, 
Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In three packets of 4o, 
with Answers, Is. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils tn elementary schools. 


‘They bear all the marks of having been prepared by a teacher of experience who 
knows the value of careful grading and constant repetition. Sums are specially 
inserted to meet all likely difficulties. The papers set at the various public 
poss nae have been largely drawn upon in preparing the cards.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 
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s 
METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. DE B. Gissins, D.Litt., M.A. 25, Second Edition. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
D.Litt., M.A., 15. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINs, D. Litt., 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 5S. E. BALLY, 
Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 
Second Edition. 

Se See COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. BALLY, 
2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS. E. BALLY. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lypbr, M.A., of the Academy, Glasgow. 2s. 
Second Edition. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. JAckKson, M.A. 1s. 6d. Second 
Edition. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F.G. TAytor, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, By E. E, 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. Second Edition. 
fcap, 8v0, Is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. ourth Edition revised. 18mo. ts. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian War. 
Second Edition. 18mo, ts. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. The Kings of Rome. 1870. 
Is, 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Jf7/th 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8v0. IS. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabulary. Seventh and 
cheaper Edition re-written. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and Exercises. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 
and Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, With Vocabulary. 2s. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Seventh Edition. Feab. 8vo. ts. 6d. 
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A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES, 18m0. Second 
Edition, ts. 

STEPS TO GREEK. 180. 15. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged according to 
Subjects. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ts. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of Schools. Third 
Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. (cag. 8vo. 25, 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Third Edition. 18mo. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Third Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition revised. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. KEY 35, met. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Szxth Edition. cup. 8vo. 1s. 


‘SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


EDITED BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A.M.M. STEDMAN, M.A. WNinth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. /ourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS, By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M.STEDMAN, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByR.J. Moricu, Manchester. fifth Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. 7et. 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS, By C. H. 
SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. Second Edition. 
SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. /z two vols. 
Part 1. Chemistry ; Part 11. Physics. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
STEDMAN, M.A. Third Edition. 
Key (Second Edition) issued asabove. 75. net. 


Printed by T. and A. ConsTaBte, Printers to Her Majesty 
at the Edinburgh University Press 
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